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INCLUDING 
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THIRD VOLUME. 5 


CHAPTER 1. 


VISIT TO THE EMPEROR'S courr AT HIS SUMMER 
RESIDENCE IN TARTARY. | 


'  Regpect of Chinese towards Tartars of the court. Ve- 
getation-in Tartary,—Animals—peculiar Species of hare— 
manner of hunting them. Tartar dog. General situation 
of roads, —Swelled neck common in Tartary—nature of it 
—affects the mind. Hills—perpendicular rock—height of 
mountains.— Arrival of Embassy at Zhe-hol—crowds— 
dress of Lamas. —Embassador's hitel.—Conduct of Legate 
- Thibet General, —Discussion- on ceremony of reception. 
— Colas desirous to cee Embassador without delay—his 
Excellency being indisposed, © Colas visited by Minister 
Plenipotentiary- indifferent apartments of Colao in the 
palace origin of Colas's sudden elevation Fall return 
10 porter. Conference held in presence of many persons 
Embassador solicited to comply with ceremony of prostra- 
tion reports on his resistance. Excursion of Some gen- 
flemen of the Embassy in the environs of Zhe-hol—gold in 
river near Zhe-hol—whimsical objection against the stran- | 
gers visiting a pyramid, overlooking the Imperial gardens. 
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Ceremony of reception Settled to mutual satisfaction.— 


Presents brought to The-hol graciously received. Con- 
ference between Embassador and Colas — manners and 
character of Colaz—suspected of aspiring to make his family 
Succeed to the throne. — Indiscreet advice given ta the Em- 
peror to appoint his success0r—adviser put 10 death 
reasons for not following it, publisbed by the Emperor.— 
All the branches of the Imperial family attend presentation 
of Embassador—no distinction denoting Emperor's choice 


F a 5ucces5or, —Story how Emperor's father obtained the 


throne.—Public presentation r Embassador—great tent 
prefer red for the purpose—why—arrivalef Emperor th great 


 tent—what persons admitted into it.— Dresses of Embas- 


sddor and Minister Plenipolentiary on the occasion, con- 
formable to Chinete ideas of propriety.—Emperor's gra- 
cious and distinguisbed reception of Britisb Embassador, 


end of the King's tetter—shart speech of Emperor—presents 


offered by Embassador and Minister to Emperor, and those 

given by the Emperor notice taken by him of an Englich 
youth who understood Chinese. Banquet given by Emperor 
—prebable origin of ceremonies in ne towards the Em- 
peror.—Handsome compliment of Emperor towards his 


Britannic Majesty. Appearance manner age health 


Emperor presents sent by him to Embassador after his 
return from court. — All intercourse between different ranks 
accompanied by offerings from inferiors, and donations from 
zuperiors.— Second meeting with Emperor—his civility ta 
Embeassador, Invitation to visit the Imperial gardens of 
Zbe. h accompanied by Emperor's Ministers of late, 
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and by Thibet General character of the latter probable 
occasion of his dislike of the Enghsh,—Deseription of Im- 
perial gardens. Intended conference with Colao prevented 
by illness of the latter —consults Embassador's physician— 
nature of his complaint. Chinese medical opinions and 
practice. — Leiter prepared by Embassador, addressed to 
Colas— how translated and copied—why not delivered to 
Legate - account of his degradation still however employed 
hoo letter forwarded to Colas.—All business suspended 
during celebration of Emperar's birthday—ceremonies and 
golemn music in praise of his Imperial Majesty himself 
not visible during the whole day. Embassador's visit to 
grand Lama ſemple - accompanied un- ta-z hin descrip- 
tion of temple—erected by Emperor at a vast eapence 
accounted for—bi s enthusrasm accompanied by great talents 
—large assemblage at his court, political—number of troops, 


. of mandarines, assembled on the occasion of bis anni- 


versary—variety of entertainments exhibited before the 


Emperor, and his male courtiers—fireworks"in the day time 


| —figured ballets—dancing—tumbling—pantemime on the 


ladies theatre. — Ladies concealed—curious to see an Eng- 
lIichnan—indulged in the instance of an English youth, — 
Emperor's observation to Embassador on occasion of his 
assisting at public spectacles—his arrangement in public 
affairs, Sc. — employment of. his leisure—character of his 
writing taste. Departure of Tartar princes from Zhe- 
hol their condition. —Supposed descent of. Emperor from 
Gengie-Khan—long reign of Chen-Lung—extent of his 
dominians—considered as a Tartar, tha born in China 
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guarded chiefly by Tartars-—why preference given to them 
—entipathy betiueen them and Chinete.— Strict and $uc- 
cessful government of Tartar dynasty—views and system of 

| Emperor's government—intention of resigning the throne, 

to a Succesvor inclined to continue the same System.—Flis 
male descendanis.— Festival concluded at Zhe-hol,—Em- 


peror prepares to return into China—to be preceded by Em- 
bassador.— Favourable answer to the letter from the Colas 
to a former message.—Latitude of Zhe-hal, —List of plants 
growing between it and Pekin. 
| page 1 to 87. 
"CHAPTER Ii. 
RETURN TO PEKIN. OBSERVATIONS AND OCCUR- 
: RENCES THERE, AND AT YUEN-MIN-YUEN. 
8 frew Zhe-hol.—Difference of treatment to 
different Embassaders, at the Chinese court.—British Em- 
bassador allowed to travel on road allotted to courtiers.— 
Particular road reserved far the Emperor common road 
For all other travellers.— Embassy arrives at Koo-pe-koo. 
Fresh instance of jealousy of Chinese in regard to fo- 
reigners, — Contrivance to. divert travellers From pursuing 
objects of curiosity. Delicacy of Chinese, that no person 
be allowed to expire within the precincts of any of the Im- 
perial palaces. —Medical treatment of an European, by a 
Chinese physician.—Arrival of Embassy at Pekin.—Se- 
cluded life of Europeans left by the Embassadar in his hotel, 
during bis absence in Tartary,—M:strust of Chinese of all 
Europeans.—Occup ations at Pekin and Yuen-min-yuen of 
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those 150 behind during his Excellency's Wi at Zhe« 


| hol, —Soap manufactured for the ute of the Embassy.— 
Linen little used by the Chinese.— Incident which gave f. 


fence, — Honours paid to the Embassador on his return to 
Pekin.—Uscual time for an Embassy to remain in China, 
—FEmbassador's spetdy departure expected—adjustment of 
presents previous to that event,—Ingenuity of Chinese 
workmen. —Considerations in favour of the remote antiquity 
ef arts in China. Peculiarity in form M utensils for ge- 
veral trades in China—instanced in anvil=-bellows—plane, 
—Probable progress inthe refined arisin gunpowder— 


printing, Simplicity of Chinese printing no moveable 
| types—why.—Pekin gazettes— Chinese literature—nolibels, 


but private plots against the state. Disposition of Chinese 
towards a change of government—in different classes 
why.—lts security founded on patriarchal system, —Steadi- 
ness of Chinese governmeni principles favourable to the 
monarch diffuxed among the prople—sacred honours in his 


Favour.—Pulaces superior to temples in Pekin... House- 


Hold gods, — Chinese Jupiter or thunderer.— Garden of 
Tuen-min-yuen.— Painting and sculpture indifferent. — 
Elephants bred in China observations concerning them. — 
officers of Imperial household chiefly eunuchs—why pre- 
55 made at what ages. Surgical operations 
less dangerous in China than in the north of Eurape—from 
what causes. — Persons—conduct—disposition of eunuchs— 
attend the ladies of the palace. Ladies removed after 
death of Emperor—others offered by parents to the new 
Sovereign. —Concubines.—Funuchs feared by the missio- 
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naries=new arrangement of presents by their direction at 
Yuen-min-yuen, on the expected arrival of the Emperor.— 
Embassador went to meet him—procession.—Comparison of 
Chinese and European carriages. —Emperor's examination 
of European precents—his probable sentiments of the Em- 
bassy.—Embassader invited to Yuen-min-yuen—conference 
there with the great Colao.— Visit of Embassy to Imperial 
palace in Pekin—ceremonies and conference there—fare- 
well presents.—T houghts of a person long resident in China, 
as to the character of the people and government of that 
country,—Jntelligence received by Embassador impend- 
ing war with France—his determination to depart without 
delay in order to convoy, in the Lion, the fleet to Eurape= 
preparing to leave Pekin Climate of that capital. | | 
page 88 to 158. 
| CHAPTER III. 
DEPARTURE FROM PEKIN. JOURNEY TO HAN-CHOO- 

FOO. PARTLY UPON THE IMPERIAL CANAL. 


Principal made of travelling in China.— Northern ri- 
vers of China become shallow in the end of autumn—from 
what cause. Freeze early in the winter, —Ceremonies on 
Embassy departing from Pekin—by whom accompanied— 
gels out by land road constantly croꝛuded occasion of it. 


— Processien of funerals - marriages.—Sentiments of Chi- 


nete towards parents.— Structure near the high road,— 


Decent manners of Chinese—contrasted with those of some 
other countries, —Arrival at Tong-choo-for,—Dress of 
troops guardian Spirits variety of Chinese deitie com- 
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pared with those of other nations foreign deities easily adopi- 


ed by Chinese. Neglect of forefathers chief obstacle to pro- 


gress of Christianity in China. dect of T ao-tse, or Las- 


Roun,—Embassy embarks—rivers already growing shal- 


low.—Dryness and heat of autumn—harvest.—IWarmth— 
Serenity of weather.—Interviews with Sun-ta-zhin—ex- 
tract of letters from E mperor--character and disposi tion 
of Sun-ta-2hin—circumstances becoming favourable for 
Embassy—general utility of such intercourse between $9- 


vereigns.— View of the country along the river tubiis- 


tence of the people culture of the soil plough tempera- 
ture of the air description of lower class of women—of 


the men.—Cheerfulness of harvest.—General description 


of towns-—villages—under protection of particular Stars. 


Astronomy cultivated early by Chinese degenerated into 


uttrolagy connected with religion. — No Sabbath, ar pe- 
riodical day of rest. Festivalr.— New year. — Lower 
classes retain health and strength longer than elsewhere— 
why.-How taxed — exempt from ectlesiastical dues— 
Some taxes received in kind,— Culture of wheat. Drill 
husbandry. — Labourers pressed to track the barges. — 
Feast of full moon. Province of Span- tung.— Cotton.— 
Pagodas.— Embasiy enters the Imperial canal descrip- 


tion of it—floodgates—fatal accident to come Spectators of 


the passage of the Embassy trait in character of Chinese 
—populousness along the banks of the canal. Conjectures 
on origin of the mountains and of the plains of Pe-che-lee 


and Shan-tung.—How Imperial canal supplied—how con- 


Structed.—Fishing birds. Nenuphat , or nympheanelumbo, 
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Culture rice. Land not suffered to lie fallou. Va- 
rious methods of catehing fsb. vod Chinese. Method 
of catching water fou. Palma Christi oil. Cummon 
people frequently distressed—borrow upon pledges, and at 
high interest,—Some landi near the canal swampy and un- 
cultivable—but in general fertile. Canal seldom perfectly 
level—crosses Yellow river—rapidity of the latter tacri- 2 


ces previous to crossing il probable origin of such sacri- 
fices—resemble those made in other nations and time. 


course, length, and nature of Yellow river calculation of 
mud wafted down by it——progress of such mud towards 

filling the bason of the Yellow sea. Occasional visits be- 
tween Sun-ta-zhin and Embassador.— Favourable di po- 


sition of Emperor increased in consequence of Sun-ta-zhin's 


representations of the real views of the Embassy.—Pleasant 


Scene on the canal. Late of Pao-yng.—Chinese method of 


raising crops of vegetables upon the water, and on marshy 
grounds. Few Chinese colonize. —Prejudice against Tar- 
tars.— Mulberry trees—their culture or feeding gilt 
worm method of raising them. — Canal crosses great river 


of Yang-tse-Kiang—course and extent of it—tract between © 


the Yellow and great rivers golden mountain in midst of 
the latter ,—Nankeen cotton—its natural colour. Bridges 


over some parts of the canal. Arrival at Sou-chao-foo—de- 
Scription of that place—of the ladies there.—Tai-hoo lake— 
Tallow trees, —Instance of Chinese economy in use of can- 
dles.— Approach to Han-choo-foo,—Visit from new Viceray 
of Canton—his character, —Of ranks and families in China. 
— Rewards and punichments,—Limits topowers of monarch. 


| TABLE OF CONTENTS. | xi 
w=Character of Viceroy.—Liit of. plants in Shan-tung 
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CHAPTER IV. 


HAN-CHO04F00." JOURNEY. FROM THENCE TO CHU- 


SAN; AND ALSO TO' CANTON. PASSAGE OF THE 
LION AND HINDOSTAN FROM THE FORMER TO 
THE LATTER: | 


D of Han-choo-foo—river between it and the 


PORES of the men at Han-choo-foo—dof the ladies. — In- 
 telligence of Sir Eramus Gower.—Somepersons of the Em- 


bassy destined to go to Chu-san—others to Canton—the for- 


mer to be accompanied by Sun-ta-zhin—the latter by Vice- 


roy of Canton.— Visit to See-hoo lake.—Vale of tombs de- 
Scribed. —Instance of Chinese political jealousy and alarm.— 


Journey of party to Chu-tan country described landi 
highly cultivated waste lands forfeited to the crotn pas- 


gage between canals of di ifferent levels—arrival near Cu- 


gan. — Exemptions to ship Hindostan confirmed, —Depar- 
fure of Sun-ta-zhin to return to Pekin—departure of 


ether party from Han-choo-foo towards Canton. —Ho- 


nours paid to Embassador,—Tartar cavalry—dress and 
arms of troops. Description of barges on Han-choo-fas 
river—chain of hills along the river —cultivation of 
vallies — tree camphor tree—camphor drug. —Vitit of 


4 Embassadors from Leoo-koo Islands—their dress man- 


ner account of Leoo-koo Islands. — Neighbourhood of 


| Han-choo-foo river planted with canes—their . cultiva- 


tion—system in making Sugar. — Chinese fruits. Hills 
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—how cultivated, —Tea-plant—sotl guited to its culture. 


form of plant—method of curing it. Cha- uh, or Ca- 


mellia Sesanqua—cultivated for its oil—in what portion. 
— Materials found near the river for making porcelain 
nature of them—number of furnaces for baking porcelain in 
one place - dedicated to the genius of fire. Embassy meets 
with bad weather for the first time—cause of it Land. 
Journey—little frequented. — Intercourse between Viceroy 
and Embassador—favourable disposition of the former .— 


Mode of travelling by land—face of the country—conical | 


hills.— Population. —Slopes converted into terrace -e 
cultivated—manure how collected ut kind—haw ma- 
naged—haw used—seeds how preserved hoꝛo deficiency of 
manure Supplied. —l[rrigation of lands — History of chain- 
pump—its different forms, —E mbassy lodged in house where 
students examined for degrees nature of tuch examinations 
importance of degrees —utility to the state. Conversati on 
between Viceroy and Embassador delicate Situation of Vice- 
roy—pleased with his Excellency's sentiments—proposal of 
Viceroy that an intercourse should be continued between the 
Sovereigns of England and China—answer.—Viceroy writes 
to Emperor.—Embassy re-embarks on its way towards Can- 
ton—excursions ashore—insalence of some Chinese—repro- | 
bated by Viceroy and mandarines.—Chinese trials and pu- 


 nishments—torture—revision of Sentences. Maxim of hu- 


manity prevalent in the government—crimes occasioned by fa- 
mine.—Fails—temporary confinement for debt.—Slavery,— 
Fraudulent debtor to the crown punished capitally—Empe- 
ror's interest always the first object—few civil cuits—why. 
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—Rf ribes—presents,—Salaries of magistrates.— Effect of 


the importation of silver. Justice leant towards Tartars— 
Fei of them in southern provinces. — Embassy proceeds to 


Poy-ang-lake—description of it neighbouring country 
resources of inhabitants. —Arrival in the neighbourhood of 
Sugar plantations description of admirable machine for 
watering the cane grounds —chiefly made of bamboo—calcu- 
lation of water raised by it. Bamboo plant deccribed—its 
many uses. —tWomen laborious in the province of Kiang-see 
—tenure of land in that and other provinces, —A day's 
journey by land. —Great mountain dividing prrvinces of 
Kiang-see and Duang-tung—magnificent view from thence 
— height above the sea.—Small horses in Quang-tung.— 
Embark on Pe-kiang river—its cou re cultivation along 
its banks—collieries close to ii tubstances used by the Chi- 
nese for fuel. Arrival at Chau-choo-foa—cultjvation in 
its neighbourhood. — Boats rowed by females—gtheir*double 
occupations, —Great subjection of women to men—its cause 
its consequence. — Chinese society of what nature. —Charac- 
ter of Chinese men. Influence of Englich trade perceptible 
before artival of Embassy at Canton, —Temple excavated 
in an immense rock overhanging the river. — Entrance of 
Embassy into Canton—likely influence of honours paid to 
it.—Passage of Lion from Chu-san — treatment while 
there.—State of the weather struggle monsoons.— Ar- 
rival of Lion at Ladrone isles received supplies from 
Canton, —Endeavours in vain to beat towards Japan, 
against monsoon.— Chinese pirates attack no Luropeans. 


Capture of the brig to which the people left at Amsterdam 
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Zelonged.— Hindostan well treated at Chu-san—twhy not 


load there, —Tempestuous weather in passage towards Can- 
ton.—List of plants in See of Kiang-see and Quang- 


tung. | "ey 266 to 364. 


CHAPTER V. 
RESIDENCE Or THE EMBASSY AT CANTON, AND 
AT MACAO. 
Temperature of Canton—effect of foreigners resorting to 
it. Trade carried on principally by public companies—ad- 
vantage of such a system—high estimation of English com- 


pany.— Chief article of export to Europe—ill effects of 


smuggling it into England plan to prevent it—success 
of uch plan.—Agents of Englich Company at Canton— 


grievances, —Remonstrauce of Embassador— interference 


of Viceroy circumstances favourable to Englich.—Euro- 
pean improvements. Medical relief to Chinese patients,— 
Low state of medicine in China- gurgery.— Inoculation 
of mall- pox.— Beverage of immortality.— State of many 
Sciences in China- arts. — White copper tutenag 
guicſsilver.— Effect of patriarchal system on population 
of early marriages.— f converting most lands to means of 


* Subsistence for man. —Statements of population obtained. 
O revenues taxes. Military offices—pay of troops, Tar- 


tar and Chinese. Life of a Chinese more adapted for lite- 


rature, of a Tartar for military pursuits. Chinese atmo- 


sphere favourable to astronomical observations—rise of 
astronomy.—Probable antiquity of Chinese Chinese cycl.— 
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annals,—Coincidence of Chinese history with celestial and 


terrestrial phenomena. — Chinese method of measuring mall 


portions of time—of expressing numbers, — Probable reason 


why geometry not invented or acquired in China.—Chinese 


less suspicious, formerly, of foreigners than at present.— 
Advantages of trading there by companies. Chinese Hong, 
or associated merchants. —Commissioners fee] necestity of 
Some of their own country at Canton understanding the 
Chinese language—nature of Chinese language—different 
in its construction From all athers—simplicity of its gram- 
mar.—Difference between written and oral language 
hieroglyphic—regular system of Chinese tongue—unmixed 
with any other—primeval in China—natural passage from 
hieroglyphic to alphabetic Ianguage—why such change took 
place elcewhere—why not in China. — Construction of Cbi- 
nese dictionaries, Permission given by Viceroy, that na- 
tives may teach Chinese to the E nglish.— Invitation from 
Emperor for a continuation of intercourse from England by 
Succeeding ministers.—Departure of Embassy from Canton. 
— Parting with mandarine friends. —Passage to Macao— 
reception there—description of the place—its ancient pros- 
perity and present decline—from what causes. Former 
and present dis position of Portugueze settlers.—Civil— 


military religious establisbments. Christians in China, 


Tun-quin, and Cochin- China. — Missionaries.—Subjection 
of Portugueze to their Chinese neighbours. Garden and 
cave where Portugueze poem of Lusiad written, —Descrip- 


tion of Isle Verde.—Inner and outer harbour of Macao. 


Intelligence which determined Embassador to convoy, 
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in the Lion man of war, the English merchant ships home 
ward bound from China. page 365 to 443. 


CHAPTER VI. 
PASSAGE TO ST. HELENA; NOTICES OF THAT 
ISLAND. RETURN HOME. 


88 From Adacee.—Di Positian of the feet. — 
Mon soons.— Effect of weather on marine barometer.— In- 
telligence of the enemy in Chinese ceas,—Malay pi rates. — 
Rist of navigating in Asia,—Progress of fleet across In- 
dian ocean, Effect of. approach to coast of Africa. Pre. | 
dictions of marine barometer.—Tempests—fleet dispersed— 
reassembled near St. Helena—joined by others —anchor at 
that island—description of it—circum rference—anchorage 
—tides.— First discovery of that island present improve- 
ments—manners of the people. Reception of Strangers — 
refreshments.—Island cultivated by black sIaves—their 
condition—meliorated. — Also by free negroes—protected by 
government .—St, Helena an agreeable retreat—height of 
hills—fatal accident to a mariner—feats of agility of a sea- 
man from Sandwich J. lands. —Departure From St. Helena 
cross the Line—Trial of a marine chair, — Meet a fleet 
Supposed to be an enemy—prepare for action conduct of a 
young person on board the Lion, —Escape a superior French 
feet. Avoid Isles of Scilhh.— Enter the British Channel— 
run foul of the grand fleet of Earl Howe. —Arrive at 


Spithead, | | page 444 ta 465. 
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No. I. Table of extent and population of China Proper, 
from official papers, II. Account of revenues of China, 
received into the Imperial treasury at Petin.—III. List 
of chief civil officers of China, their number, stations, and 
salaries,—IV. Lia of chief military officers of China, 
their number, rank, and salaries.—V. Trade of English 
and other Europeans, to and from China. VI. Statements 
and plans —Teasexported from China, in foreign and Eng- 
lish ships, from 1772 ts 1780, inclusive. Plan to prevent 
smuggling tea, Submitted to Government in 1983.—Varicus 
tables and calculations. VII. Quantities of teas exported 
from China, in English and foreign sbips each year, from 
1776 to 1795, inclusive. VIII. Goods and bullion ex- 


5 ported by English East India Company to China every year, 
| from 1775 te 1795, inclusive, IX. Number and tonnage 
of ships arrived in England from China every year, From 


1776 to 1795, inclusius.— X. Quantities and prices of 
teas gold by English East I ndia Company, from Commuta- 


tion Tax, in September, 1784 ts March 1797, and amount 
of duties an teas during the same period, with comparison 


of what the tame teas would have cost before the Commuta- 
tion Act, | .  - page 467 10 490. 
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VISIT TO THE EMPEROR Or CHINA's' COURT AT urs 
SUMMER RESIDENCE IN er 


3 E ns was . on bis arrival i in 
Tartary, by a military mandarine of that nation. 


Trank with Van-ta-zhin, the latter would scarcely 
| venture to sit down in his presence; so great is 
Iche respect affected by the Chinese towards the 


zome consequence on his own ground. One of 
che attendants of that country was about tobe pu- 
nished for some misdemeanour, by order of the 
Chinese mandarines; ; but he resisted with much 
vehemence, loudly exclaiming, that no Chinese 
had a right of exercising authority over him « on 
the Tartar side of the great wall. 

In the villages beyond the wall, there were 
yet to be seen several Chinese families, and 
women with little feet. It is not said, that any 


VvoL. II. | B 


iu of 3 LS 


He belonged to the palace, and tho of the same | 


8 Tartars of the court. The meanest Tartar assumes 


of a Tarar race have imitated the Chinese in the | 


* * 
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mutilation of their limbs; tho oy frequently 


large c 
have in other respects. | 


hey gra 
As the travellers advanced into Tartary, thehhe bush 
season was also growing cooler, the roads mortance. 
rugged, the mountains less richly clothed, thi ery ste 
trees, beside different sorts of. pines of no greaſtured. 
size, were chiefly stunted oaks of the two specie The 
called the English and Russian oaks, as well ayhe faithf 
the aspen, elm, hazel, and walnut trees, dimifma]] spe. 
nished to the size of shrubs. All these general) aprice o 
grew on the south side of the mountains; thihich is 
other sides often bearing little more than thornſpzus ren 
shrubs, with a scanty covering of parched gras fartarys 
Bears, wolves, and even tigers are said to haf The pi 
bour in these woods. Favellers 
In the plains, or rather vallies, that speciſng and 
of the hare abounds, which is described as hatharrow be 
ing the quality, like some other animals in thhout to 5 
colder regions, of becoming, from being brow > apt to « 
or red in summer, quite white in winter. Th vated g 
hare is remarkable, likewise, for the extraordſis view; 
nary length of his feet and toes, which joinithhe for the 
together, when he leaps over snow, form a bro zing to 
base that supports him from sinking into it. Feller is f 
Hares are seldom hunted by dogs in Tartarſpm of va 
but are driven, as well as other animals of tlhrkeneq 
chase, into snares by crowds of people forma In vill 


—— 
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a large circle, from the circumference of which, 
hey gradually approach to the centre, beating 
the bushes, and making loud noises as they ad- 
ance. The animals are reduced at last into a 
very small "_ in which they are easily se- 
Tured. 


The faithful companion of the peasant. It is a 
1$mall Species, with a long recurved tail, of which 
Faprice or fashion does not deprive him; and 
1 
eus remarks of the domestic dog. That of 
Wartary seldom barks in the day time. 


wellers on the present journey were oſten pleas- 
ane and romantic; but they were limited to 
wrow bounds. He who, for the first time, is 
bout to pass over a mountainous country, may 


is view; but it generally is otherwise. Roads 


re for the most part traced at the foot, instead of 


eller is frequently doomed to move at the bot- 


IÞn of vallies, with a contracted botiaon and a 


Rarkened atmosphere. 
In villages dispersed W wy vallies 
B 2 


The dog 0 particularly 3 in Taru. 


hich is generally leaning to the left, as Lin- 
The prospects which offered themselves to the 
I apt to expect that he is soon to find himself on 
levated ground, in respect to every thing within 


Ping to the tops, of mountains; and the tra- 
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many of the inhabitants were found Jabouring guces 1 
under a disorder observed in similar situation they ar 
in the Alps, and known there by the name off their 
goitre, or swelled neck. The glands of the throaff nimal 
begin at an early age to swell, and gradually inf Fhich 
crease, in some, to an enormous size. Tha a. the; 


swelling begins immediately below the parotid pulse 1 


gland, and generally extends under the jaws fro injuriou 
ear to ear, affecting all the submaxillary glands]... free 
Dr. Gillan estimated that nearly one-sixth of no rese 
the inhabitants he saw had this deformity ; whicq jn some 
is said, however, not to appear such in the ey nined þ 
of those villagers. Both sexes are subject 4 Wh 
these swellings; but females more than maleg nes in 
the latter removing oftener from the spots when effect ur 
the causes exist, whatever they may be, that « ally suf 
casion them. | : lbe the 
| These preternatural tumours did not appei mow is 
to be attended with any other symptoms, affeqſ calcareo 
ing the general health or corporal functions qa very , 
those in whom they were observed. But Wy, salt 
minds of many of them were much weakend in 8uch 
and perhaps of all in a less degree. Some v Amnow, h 
reduced to an absolute state of idiocy. The spaſobstruct. 
tacle of such objects, which fails not to conwo the a 
a serious and even a melancholy impression ſcur to 
persons who view them for the first time, pn Tartary 
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| their general habits cheerful, and lead a mere 
"1 animal life, ascontradistinguished from that in 
which any thought or reflection is cancerned. 


1 As they act alone from instinct, or the mere im- 


I pulse of the senses, so their actions, however 
A injurious they may happen to prove to others, 


lf are free from intentional malice, and occasion 


Ino resentment. Their persons are considered 


A tained by their families with peculiar care. 
Whatever be the cause which occasions goi- 
G1? tres in the human frame, it has no perceptible 
en elfect upon other animals. This cause is gene- 
rally supposed, both in Europe and in Asia, to 
be the frequent use of snow water. Melted 
now is found, indeed, to contain a little more 
ed calcareous earth than rain water, together with 
 Jz very small proportion of the acids of nitre and 
Nea salt: but snow water, however much used 
Win such open countries as are often coyered with 
Amow, has not been observed ta produce similar 
Aobstructions. It is likely, that a particular state 
of the atmosphere among mountains, must con- 
ur towards operating this effect. The part of 
ATartary where this disease abounds, has many 


N 


4 Aces no such effect upon thoge among whom 
1] they are bred. The objects themselves are in 


Ain some degree as sacred; and they are main - 
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alpine features, much resembling Savoy <a o the 1 
Swisserland. 11 | ching el 
id as 


No volcanic production appeared throughoutf® 

this route. During the Seventh or last day's Surface 
Journey, the ridges of the mountains went nearh The ba 
parallel to the road. Those ridges described al: o whic 
most horizontal lines, consisting of huge rocks light a1 
of granite, differing much in size from each gradual 
other, and arranged like the vertebræ of a qua «mooth 
druped. These rocks were covered with, at top, tioned j 
a slight 80d; but their sides were entirely naked, heavier 
the earth which formerly had adhered to them, constiti 
having descended considerably lower. Abouf Ar. 5 
midway between the upper ridge and the bottom dred fee 
of the valley was a perpendicular rock, or antique ground 
ruin, for its first appearance gave rise to both change 
conjectures. Its height exceeded two hundrel the rec 
feet. It was sensibly wider at the top than a tions, « 
the base. Its form was irregular. Tall shrulſ te post 
were growing from its upper surface. It bein duced 
at a considerable distance, a gentleman went fron Parts o 
the road to examine this object more particularly &xtraor 
It was not the remains of any building ; it wa zurface 
not an entire rock; but consisted of indurateſ to anir 
clay, inclosing gravel in large masses. It was the on! 
no doubt, of a more compact nature than tit which 
soil which had surrounded it, and which yield of anu 
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to * violence of the torrents, sweeping every 
ching else away, and leaving this inverted pyra - 1 
ullmid as a monument of the height of the ancient 14 
7 {surlace of the globe in this particular part of it, 4. 
The base of such monument denoted the depth 
% which the earth had been washed away; the — 
Ll light and soft particles being waſted down, and | 3 
cþ[gradually deposited where they have formed the == 

> [5mooth and fertile plains of Pe- che- lee, men- 

p tioned in a former chapter ; while the harder and 
d heavier parts, soon arrested in their progress, 
mi constitute the rough surface of the glens of Tar- | 
Anry. The removal of a layer of soil, two hun- 
5 dred feet in depth, from the upper to the lower 
Iu grounds, for such a vast extent, is a greater | | 
zthf change upon the globe than any mentioned in | | 
{| the records of mankind. The sudden inunda- i 
of tions, of which accounts had been transmitted ö 
al n are not described as having pro- 
duced any permanent effect. Indeed, different 
of parts of the globe itself sufficiently indicate that 9 
h extraordinary alterations have happened upon its | 
{ surface since it became of a temperature adapted 1 
tel to animal life. The rock of Gibraltar is not | } 

| 

| 

| 


as} the only eminence in the interior substance of 
by which have been found incorporated the bones 


def} of animated beings, who must have lived and 
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periched before the formation of the mountain: 
of which those bones form now a part. 

The ascent to Tartary is such, that some part 
of it have been ascertained to be fifteen thousan 
feet above the surface of the Yellow sea. Thi 
elevation is known to increase considerably ty 0 
cool temperature of the atmosphere. 

Amidst high grounds, and a little bey n 
the inverted pyramid above described, the mour 
tains receding somewhat from each other, opene( 
to the present travellers the valley of Zhe-hol 


where his Imperial Majesty retires in summe 


from his Chinese dominions, to a palace: 
pleasure grounds; the former called the "Be l 
grateful Coolness, and the latter the Con j 
innumerable Trees.” 

The Embassador with his suite and guard p 


near to it was perceptible from an eminence 
the Emperor's garden. From thence, as 


rial Majesty had the curiosity to view the pri 
cession of the Embassy. It was received wit 
military honours, amidst a crowd of spectato 

on horseback and on foot. 
were entirely clad in yellow garments. 


Several of the latter 
The! 


heads were covered with round yellow hats 


Some | 


were a 


vices b 
Fo to \ 


did not 


of whi 


|} honour 


respect. 


their o 
| of dign 
which 
e] wlicite 

The 
ae Em 


— 


| tween 
on the 
ceeded in due order towards Zhe-hol. The road 


differei 


m the pre 
mal granite 
afterwards reported to his Excellency, his Impe: 


ciently 
prospe 
and of 
town 0 
darines 


people. 
and di 
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Some boys also were in the same attire. They 
| were a sort of inferior lamas or friars, and no- 
ty vices belonging to the temples of that sect of 
4 Fo to which the Emperor was attached. They 
did not seem, notwithstanding the sacred order 
dd of which they formed a part, and the garb of 
| honour in which they were clothed, to be much 
respected by the surrounding multitude; nor did 
their own demeanour imply any cansciousness 
Jof dignity, or any attention to exterior decorum, 
| which persons of rank in China are generally 
solicitous to maintain. 3 
The edifice, or suite of en FEW for 
che Embassy, was situate near the southern ex- 
of tremity of the town of Zhe-hol, which lay be- 
| tween it and the palace gates. It was erected 
| on the gentle slope of a hill, and consisted of 
different courts, each upon a higher level than 
mn the preceding, and communicating by steps of 
a granite with each other. The whole was suſfi- 
4 ciently spacious and convenient, with a pleasant 
prospect of the Tartar hills, a view of the town, 
and of a small part of the Emperor's park. The 
town of Zhe-hol, excepting the houses of man- 
11 darines, consisted of miserahle hovels, full of 
xe] people. The streets also were crooked, unpaved, 
aug and dusty. Immediately beyond it, the Impes 
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rial garden, the 3 che 2 Ne. 


| nn on each side with a room of which a - 
was raised by a platform covered with thick cloth 


tables, and a few chairs for visitors. Two 
mandarines of rank waited upon the Embas. 
sador soon after his arrival, with compliments 
from his Imperial Majesty, and another from 


the great Colao, or first minister Ho- _— 
taung. | 

The same day the Legate called upon has Ex 
cellency, and without preface or apology, deli. 
vered to him back open the memorial which had 
been presented to him sealed, in relation to the ce 
remony of reception, and which, after a commw 


nication of its purport, he had undertaken at Pe 


kin to forward to Ho- choong- taung, as mention. 
ed in another chapter. The Legate wished now 
to be understood, as having kept that memorial 


for this 
such a 
viceroy 


Colao, 


of its b 
to the 
by the 


ledgme 
of the 1 


accord 
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fectly well known, not only that he had actually 
smitted it to Zhe-hol, but that its contents 
ere, at first, acceptable there. It was difficult to 


of pre- eminence became prevalent anew. They 
of Canton, lately arrived at Zhe-hol from Thibet, 


He was a declared enemy of the English, repre- 
senting them as an encroaching people, whom it 
was dangerous to encourage. He had even re- 
course to the testimony of the condemned man- 


Hoppo, or chief of the revenue and customs at 
Canton. This convict was brought expressly 
for this purpose to Zhe- hol, and, no doubt, gave 


Jviceroy's views and prejudiced opinions. The 
Colao, it seems, was persuaded into the belief 
Jof its being desirable that the homage of vassals 
Ito the Emperor of China, should be performed 
by the British Embassador, without any acknow- 
ledgment on the part of the Chinese government, 
of the independence of his own sovereign. It was 
accordingly thought expedient that the transmis- 


xe whole time in his possession; tho it was per- 


vere indeed supposed to be urged. by the viceroy 


where he had commanded the Chinese troops. 


darine, already mentioned to have been formerly | 


euch a character of the English, as suited the | 
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sion of his Excellency's memorial to the cout 


should not be avowed, in order that there shot 


be no necessity of sending any answer to a pn 


posal which was too reasonable to be rejecte 


in presence of his Imperial Majesty, could nt 
avoid making the usual prosternations withoi 
any condition. 

From chese circumstances his Excellency b be 
came anxious that this business should be 
plained and settled, before it might be necess: 


his Excellency 's declining the visit at that m 
ment, he was too much indisposed to make i 
He determined therefore, on every account, 


send the Secretary of the Embassy in his roon 


with a copy of the King's letter, and the memo 
rial returned by the Legate. The Chinese friend 


of the Embassador were so apprehensive of bein 
inculpated as the writers of it, that they desi 


it to be signed by the page who copied it, to ce 


tify it to be his writing. His Excellency ga 
instructions to the Secretary on every point th 


was like 
Chinese 


fin that 
Prime N 
and it was expected that the Embassador, on- 


zence, it 
comm1s: 


his Maj. 
fol the E 


Ichis cha 


he foun 
palace. 
for him to make his appearance at the palace 
The Colao wished, indeed, to see him ther 
without delay, and to learn from him the pur 
port of his Majesty's letter to the Emperor. Ha 


there, however, been no particular motive | 


potic er 
into a ] 
absolut. 
ever m 
tion is 

Iince of 
Vizier 

ly the 

be a T 
ferior | 
while ] 
gates, 
struck 

tenance 
of ale 


to digr 
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vas likely to be agitated; but the etiquette of the 
Chinese court not permitting the latter to hold, 
Jin that capacity, any conversation with the 


gsence, it became necessary to make use of the 
commission of Minister Plenipotentiary, which 
Ibis Majesty had granted to him, to act in case 
{of the Embassador's absence or indisposition. In 
this character he waited upon the Colao, whom 
he found in a small apartment of the Imperial 


ginto a petty personage in comparison with the 
absolute prince himself, of whose mansion, how- 
ever magnificent and vast, a very humble por- 
tion is thought sufficient for the relative import- 
ance of the mere creature of his favour. The 
i Vizier of China, who enjoyed almost exclusive- 
ly the confidence of the Emperor, was said to 
if be a Tartar of obscure birth, raised from an in- 
ſerior station about twenty years before, when, 


ing gates, the Emperor passing through it, was 
irg struck merely with the comeliness of his coun- 

. tenance; but aſterwards finding him to be a man 
gan ol talents and education, he quickly elevated him 
to dignity; and he might be said to possess, in 


A 


Prime Minister, or even to sit down in his pre- 


n palace. Great and powerful as a vizier in a des- 
potic empire is over all the people, he shrinks 


na while he was upon guard at one of the palace- 
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there 


fact, under the Emperor, the whole power of 
the empire. AR 
So great a rise- from. 80 low an origin, mayſſour, ar 
perhaps seem singular to men accustomed to thy At the 
intermediate orders, and regular gradations of ; 4 plat 
mixed government; but it is not uncommonſartar an 
either in countries, the monarch of which caſſair was 
indulge his fancy or his will without any apprefegate, s 
hension of control; or in distracted states, whenfpreter, 
shining qualities or extraordinary exertions leaſſhe Col. 
rapidly to eminence. It frequently happens infanding 
the former case, that the sovereign, having mad to ( 
once his choice, waves for the most part the eiu, by 
ercise of his own authority: leading a life de Empe 
indolence, or indulging in sensual gratifications; sented 
but the Emperor of China still continued in an lich, as 
indefatigable attention to the administration d be gra 
public affairs: having rather divided with hy nbassac 
Vizier, than conferred upon him, the whobfhich he 
care of his vast empire. His Imperial Majesty ever, 
was not however blindly guided by his advice roposal 
and once, on conceiving that he had attemapted e obvio 
to impose upon his master by a falsehood, nd in th 
was disgraced as suddenly as he had former he disc 
been raised; and he was reduced to his origin | ring hi: 
situation for about a fortnight; when a fortu “ for hi 
nate accident having proved to the sovereign It was 
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ll there was no real ground for his dissatisfac- 
bn, he restored his late servant to his wonted 
your, and to a power bounded only by his own. 
bl At the audience of the Colao, he was seated 
fh a platform covered with silk, between two 
\Jartar and two Chinese mandarines of state. A 
ir was brought for the English Minister. The 
relegate, several other mandarines, and the in- 
enfipreter, were obliged to stand the whole time. 
Abe Colao went through the formality of de- 
- py what was the object of the British Em- 
10 to China: a demand that easily was $atis- 
ere, by referring him to his Majesty's letter to 
* of which a copy was immediately 
neesented to him in Chinese; a circumstance 
aFluch, as well as the purport of the letter, seemed 
| 0 be grateful to him. After a short pause, the 
Emnbassador's memorial was laid before him, to 
ol hich he affected to be a stranger. He seemed, 
ayFovever, to be prepared to make objections to the 
iceſoposal it contained, which were answered With 
telſle obvious arguments so simple a case supplied, 
ind in the manner prescribed by his Excellency. 
" be discussion terminated by the Colao's de- 
nalſiing his reasons to be reported to * 
rtu- lor for his consideration. 


ion It was observable, that during this conference, 
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che hall in which it was held was full of peqſio the E 
belonging to the palace, who all were allowelſſperor; 
listen to what passed; as if it was considetfghen th 
that in treating with foreigners, so remoteſnese to 
every respect from China, there could be nothiwured to 
which it was necessary to reserve from the kn Excelle: 
ledge of any of the natives of it. Such a nu pliance 
ber of spectators contributed, perhaps, to ind opportu 
the Colao to maintain in their presence an ail luty to 
dignified reserve; and in his manners and olſq, iger; 
versation, he seemed willing to convey the idſa arly 
that whatever civilities he shewed to the Engl I che 
Minister, were the condescensions of natic here ah 
as well as personal superiority. It was, liment 


doubt, from sentiments of national pride, Mdepende 
the determination seemed to have been tak MBary pr 
avoiding, if possible, to return the complim ady 


which the Embassatlor was willing to pay ath Pri t. 
Emperor s court. Placed 

The Legate, together with two other matiffador's 
rind on the part of the Colao, waited upon Ihe * 
Excellency the next day, and urged him to gporal ; 
up the contested point; concerning which ti icht, 
were driven to the necessity of fluctuating hanger 
tween the opposite and contradictory efforts, es, m. 
representing the prostration as a mere exten 
and unmeaning ceremony, when they propo 
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tc * Rubazeador to perform it towards the Em- 


Aperor; but of serious and momentous import, 
en hen the like was required in return from a Chi- 
Fnese to his Britannic Majesty. They even ven- 
| ured to hint some personal inconvenience to his 
"Excellency, in default of his unconditional com- 
Pliance: which circumstance afforded him an 
Npportunity of textifying how much his sense of 
Widuty. to his sovereign, was above any sense of 
q ba ger; and of declaring, that it became parti- 
Feularly indispensable for him to take care, either 
that the ceremony should be reciprocal, or that 
here should be something to distinguish a com- 
Ppliment to be paid on the part of a great and in- 
dependent sovereign, from the homage of tribu- 
try princes, since an attempt had been made 
im ready to confound them, in giving the name of 
nbute to tlie British presents, in the inscriptions 
"Flaced upon them by the Chinese. The Embas- 
Bador's knowledge of this circumstance, forced 
ne mandarines to feel the propriety of his pro- 
o pposal; and to ask him how far he thought he 
woke, consistently with his duty, but in a 
nanner different from the prostration of tributa- 
* ies, mark his personal respect to his Imperial 
ten ay! ? His Excellency observed, that to his 
pon Sovereign, to whom he was bound by every 
C 
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bond of allegiance and attachment, he bent, qncture 
approaching him, upon one knee; and that aints | 
was willing to demonstrate in the same mannef laisant 
his 9% none sentiments towards his Imperiſome, 3 
Majesty. Thich v 
Wich chis answer the mnndavincs appe: 1 
| extremely pleased; and said that they would 
turn soon with the determination of the co 
either to agree to the reciprocal ceremony as p 
posed by the Embassador, or to accept ay 11 
English obeisance in lieu ve woe Ee 
stration. | 
In che meantime ww conversation whithy wah 
ed at the palace with the Colao, spread quick | 
through Zhe-hol. Several persons, Who 
in the Embassy only a few solitary foreigne 
entirely at the mercy of the court which te ler 
came to visit, were at a loss to conceive how tit i 
could presume to propose conditions to it, 
hesitate to obey its pleasure. Others confident! 
predicted, that they would be sent back with | 
being admitted to an audience. The Chint 
interpreter, whose zealous attachment to the 8 
bassy rendered him anxiously solicitous "about 


1 ishe 


Whi 


began to be apprehensive lest some of his cc j 
trymen attendant on it should be tempted to nie or 
e sake 


behave, under the notion, that in the p 
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Sncture little attention would be paid to com- 
laints on the part of strangers so little com- 
laisant. ' There was occasion however to make 
Some, at this moment, relative to provisions, & 
Fhich were instantly redressed; and supplies were 
anurnished even in greater profusion than before. 
dif While che business of the ceremony was in 
uuspense, several of the gentlemen of the Ems 
Passy made a short excursion in the environs of 
he-hol. They were not encouraged to do 80 
pi the mandarines, who always were in dread 
pat some inconvenience might result from indis+ 
agietion or imprudence on the part of the strangers, . 
r from the disposition to insult foreigners, which 

$ not uncommon in the rabble any where. The | | Þ 
gorous maxims of the Chinese government ren- 
er the mandarines responsible for whatever evil 


—_— * 


theſis supposed possible for them to have prevented. 7 
t, Pn this account, precautions were taken to shut 
t the common people from entering within the 6 


Anclosure inhabited by the Embassy, as well as | 1 
. vervants and inferior persons belapging do 6. J 
om passing the gates without leave. The Chi- — 
se, especially men of business, such as are | 
cooÞiost of the mandarines, have little idea of the 


ze sake of exercise, or for seeing prospects, or 
1 | C 2 | 
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the situation of countries, unless with military 


upon t 


and, consequently, suspicious views. Under tration 
general instruction, however, which they H moulde 
received of attending to the accommodation a globe. 
wishes of the Embassy, they supplied horses au once cl, 
guides upon the occasion of this excursion. fexposec 
The gentlemen who were of the party soi mained 
ascended heights, from whence they had an gfjn all tl 
portunity of overlooking the valley of Zhe-bfformer 
winding between the hills; which was fertile in prop 
deed, but not cultivated with the care or art di now se\ 
played within the proper boundaries of Chin The 


nent to 
the poo 
the chai 
it, for t] 
Iawing 


It was watered with a stream gliding, at tl 
dry season, gently through it, and waſting 
its sands many particles of gold. The adjoi 
ing hills were neither steep nor lofty. The 
consisted, at least near the surface, of clay à 
gravel. They presented no salient and retirmaves, 
angles, such as are produced by pbwerful tafplatted | 
rents making their way through mountains; to be 
did they form- any regular range; but, take hose 
collectively, resembled a confused sea, in whiſerid an 
the broken billows lie in different directions, q the x 
tossed by opposite gales succeeding suddenlyWants pr 
each other. The figure indeed of those hilffeveral | 
and the matters of which they were compoxlſleasant 


indicated nothing like the original action of Writ tho 
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an upon them; but left sufficient traces of the ope · 
' Wration of water covering for a long time, and 
u mouldering this portion of the surface of the 
Al globe. It had the appearance of having been 
ul once clothed with wood. In the upper 8 most 
exposed parts, however, nothing of that kind re- 
mained that was not stunted. Timber was scarce 
Jin all this neighbourhood. The improvidence of 
cr generations, in not planting young trees 
Win proportion as they cut down the old ones, was | Il 
now severely felt by their posterity. | 4 
Hin The hills, thus bare of trees, were not suffi-. 1 
 thikient to attract much moisture. The gardens of | 
ng the poorest people were not suffered to depend on 
Jjoufthe chance of rain; but had each a well dug in 1 
Thegit, for the purpose of irrigation. The bucket for : 


80 


uftrwing up the water, instead of being made of 
tirnaves, was composed of ozier twigs, wattled or 1H 
| tafplatted together with so much care and ingenuity, iF 


; Mes to be perfectly capable of holding any liquid. 
Irhose gardens abounded in garlick and other 
rid and aromatic vegetables, serving as a relish 
ns, q the millet and ather grain on which the pea- 
nlyFants principally subsisted. From the heights, 
hilfeveral handsome buildings were observed in 
powiPlasant situations in the vallies. They were 
of rst thought to belong to some of the principal 
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families, or great officers about the court; bi of Ls 
proved to be different convents of lamas, founde hxing 
by the Emperors of the present dynasty. run 
On the return of the party towards hom betwee 
they perceived beyond the town of Zhe-hol Priety 
upon an eminence, with a ridge of higher mou ut 
tains within sight, such another inverted pyn and I. 
mid of earth, or stone, as has been already too pe! 
scribed in the last day's journey from Peku "ne 
Some of the gentlemen had an inclination to g Pense 
and examine it; but the mandarines very gravely *2nce 
told them, that there would be an improprieh His 
in attempting to do so; as, from the eminent umph 
on which it was situate, a view might be h him st 
of that part of the Imperial gardens consecrate ar en 
to the use of the ladies of the palace, and fro ey n 
whence they might be observed walking throug it lar; 
the grounds; tho at the distance of three or fol usual 
miles. a | the pr 
The attention of the whole Embassy was nc could 
taken up in preparations to wait upon the EA Very 
peror. It had been announced to the Em tveen 
sador, that his Imperial Majesty would be sats rule, 
fied with the same form of respectful obeisamt made, 
from the English, which they were in the hab haps e 
of paying to their own Sovereign. This det Were? 
mination relieved the Embassador from a 10: the op 
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{of much anxiety; and removed the necessity of 
4 fixing in his own mind, where, in the present 


circumstances, it became him to draw the line 


Ibetween the obligation of resisting, and the pro- 
\f priety of yielding to, the wishes of the Imperial 
court. It was whispered, that the good sense 
and liberality of the Emperor himself, cloyed 
| too perhaps with adoration, rendered him much 
Amore inclined than any of his advisers, to dis- 
Ipense with that ceremony in the present in- 


Stance. 3.5 

His Excellency was aware, that the sort of tri- 
umph he had gained, would contribute to make 
him still more obnoxious to the Chinese and Tar- 


ar enemies of the English; tho it must heighten 
I very much the esteem and respect of the people 
Ait large, for the nation in whose favour so un- 
A usual an exception was about to be made; and 


| the practical consequences of such sentiments, 


could scarcely fail to operate to its advantage in 


every connection, commercial and political, be- 


tween the two countries. This relaxation of a 


rule, from which no deviation had before been 
nd made, excited indeed much surprise, and per; 
bd haps even murmuring, from those whose minds 
te} Were guided by precedent alone; but it confirmed 
| the opinion of the veteran miss ionary at Pekin, 
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that the mere pleas of custom, however usually ess of 
and strongly urged by the Chinese, would not pright 
Stand always against reason, accompanied by esty to? 
temper and perseverance. and ber 
The birthday of the Emperor, on the occasionſnent, © 
of which a great number of embassadors and tri: ſof com: 
butary princes was assembled at Zhe-hol, waifle took 
the seventeenth of September. A day howeverſl mat 
previous to it, the fourteenth of the same month; upon th 
was fixed for the particular reception of thefostan, 
British Embassy. home o 
In the interval, such of the — as hadÞourhou 
been brought to Zhe-hol, were carried to theſction 
palace; and very civil messages, implying theſput rem 
satisfaction they gave to his Imperial Majesty,Þvere st 
were conveyed to the Embassador. - That in 
His Excellency likewise paid a private visiſerfere 
to the Colao, who received him with franknes|nes. 
and affability, no longer disturbed by a pendingſbe more 
contest, and with all the attention due to hifgainst 
rank and character. Aſter several expression] His 
of civility on both sides, and satisfactory answenſendern 
to questions of curiosity concerning Europe, aniſconveyi 
particularly England, on the part of Ho-choongbreat ] 
taung, the Embassador entered into convers,portanc 
tion, in which he endeavoured to impress eo Eure 
Colao with a full sense of the propriety and fair barter, 
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lyſiess of the past conduct, and the sincerity and 
otfuprightness of the future intentions, of his Ma- 
"þ esty towards China. He dwelt upon the pacific 
and benevolent maxims of his Majesty's govern- 
onfinent, of which the great object was the extension 
ri-fof commerce for the general benefit of mankind. 
va le took occasion also to mention, as an inciden- 
verital matter of information, not of argument, that 
ch. upon the dissolution of the Mogul empire of Hin- 
thedostan, in consequence of internal dissensions, | 
me of the maritime provinces in the neigh- _ k 
nadſbourhood of British settlements claimed the pro- : = | 
ction of their arms, which was granted with- 
iefout removing the native tributary princes, who 
sty pere still in possess1on of their dignities; but 
hat in other respects, the English did not in- | | 


180terfere in the contests of the neighbouring coun- | | 
negfities. The Colao gave not the least opening to [| 
lingſde more particular in the disavowal of any aid : B 
hifzzainst the people of Thibet. | 2 . IF 
ion His Excellency found it necessary to use great | 13 
wenſenderness, and many qualified expressions, in 1 if 


andſtonvey ing any idea that a connection between | 
ongſreat Britain and China could be of any im- | 
ers portance to the latter, either by the introduction 
; theſof European commodities, of which, taken in 
fairÞharter, the necessity was not felt; or by the 
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supply of cotton or of rice from India, whidf jess pl 
Some of the Chinese provinces were equally fi rating 


to cultivate; or of bullion, of which the increax the qui 
had sometimes the inconvemence of unequal been c: 
increasing the prices of the useful or necessanſ} the me 
articles of life; or, lastly, by the assistance ofi ase ir 
naval farce to destroy the pirates on the coallff and m 
against whose mischief the sure resource existe zucli r 


of an internal communication by rivers and 
canals. Such were the avowed or affected nt 


fluence 


| lute 8 

tions entertained by the Chinese government, of Asia, 

the superiority or independence of the empi Europ 
that no transaction with foreigners was admuf his su 


sible by it on the ground of reciprocal benef 
but as a grace and condescension from the forme 
to the latter. | 
The Embassador was not unwilling to negt 
ts even on those terms; and the Colao oblyf te ho- 
ingly said, that they should have frequent oppo acquit 
tunities of meeting during the continuance of lu of the 
Excellency's visit at the Chinese court. | 
The conference ended as it had begun, will wg;c; 
every appearance of cordiality and satisfactin and o 
on both sides. Messages of civility, with pu were 
sents of fruit and sweet-meats, soon follow tion 0 
both from the Emperor and the Colao. I indixc 


The manners of Ho-choong-taung were nil moris 


Asiati 
cubine 
' NEX1OT 


ing fre 


uch 
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less pleasing than his understanding was pene- 


{ trating and acute. He seemed indeed to possess 
che qualities of a consummate statesman. He had 
A been called to office and authority, no doubt, by 
an the mere favour of the sovereign, as must be the 
case in most monarchies; but he was confirmed 
nd maintained in it by the approving voice of 


zuch persons of rank and eminence as have in- 


Auence in the determinations of the most abso- 


lute governments. In those governments in 


Asia, the prince is not afraid, as is the case in 


Europe, to debase his dignity by alliances with 
his subjects ; and the number of children of 
Asiatic monarchs, by different wives and con- 


Wh cubines, occasion so many matrimonial con- 


nexions with the crown, that the influence aris- 


ing from them is counteracted by competition. A 


pf te however of this sort, added to power already 


acquired, increases and secures it. A daughter 


| of the Emperor is married to a son of Ho- 


choong-taung. This circumstance was thought 


whcient to alarm some of the Imperial family, 
and other loyal subjects of the empire, as if they 


were fearful of the heights to which the ambi- 
bon of that favourite might aspire. One man, 
| indiscreetly zealous, undertook to present a me- 
| orial to his Imperial Majesty, exhorting him 
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know 
nounc 
upon 
retire 
live te 
which 
woulc 
of ap 
but th 
pero. 
woul 
palac 
preca 
after. 
culate 
mour 
| palac 
and s 
tende 


to declare his successor, as a measure of safety 
to prevent future dissensions in the empire. 
Were the rules of descent in favour of primo. 
geniture to be prevalent among the Chinese, a 
grandson of the Emperor, by his eldest son de 
ceased, would have the fairest claim; but the 
maxims of that government leave the succession 
to it entirely at the choice of the reigning prince, 
who may exclude, as has been'instanced, even hu 
own offspring and family. The advice obtruded 
by an individual to the sovereign under these cir. 
cumstances, to declare his choice, was highly of- 
fensive to him. The adviser was seized and capi. 
tally punished : the tribunal, before which he was 
tried, having ranked his presumption amongst 
the most heinous crimes. His Imperial Majesty, 
however, thought proper to publish in the gs. 
zettes of the capital, his reasons for declining to 


follow such advice. They were founded on the 


danger of exciting, by the nomination of a sue. O1 
cessor, a premature ambition in a young mind, to th 
and of producing a faction in opposition to the] No r 
reigning sovereign; an instance of which hal] ordin 
happened in his own dynasty. | ther 
On the present occasion, his Imperial Majeaty gent] 
was resolved that the successor to his crown, | as w. 


should, while he held it himself, remain un the p 
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known. But he took that opportunity of an- 
| nouncing to his subjects, that, having already sat 
upon the throne about half a century, he should 
ij retire from the cares of government if he should 
live to complete the sixtieth year of his reign, 
which would happen in the year 1796, when he 
would exercise the high prerogative he enjoyed 
of appointing the fittest person to sueceed him; 
but that if his death should take place before that 
period, his appointment of a successor in writing 
would be found in a particular apartment of the 
palace. So vain are, however, sometimes the 
precautions taken by mortals to regulate events 
after their decease, that a story is privately cir- 


culated of his own father, Vong-ching, having 


and substituting his own name in a testament in- 
tended for the exaltation of another. 

On the day of the Embassador's presentation 
to the Emperor, most of his family attended. 
No marked preference was perceptible, or extra- 
ordinary respect shewn, to any one of them above 


gentlemen of the Embassy went before daylight, 
as was announced to be proper, to the garden of 
un} the palace of Zhe- hol. In the middle of the gar- 


mounted the throne, by suddenly entering the 
palace in the last moments of his predecessor, 


the rest. On that morning the Embassador and 
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den was a spacious and magnificent tent, supportſſiegates 


ed by gilded or painted and varnished pillanſsmble 
The canvas of which it was composed, did nofperor's 
follow the obliquity of the cords along their whol day, to 


hassadc 
male b 


princ1] 


length to the pegs fastened in the ground; buff 
about midway was suffered to hang perpendici 
larly down, while the upper part of the cars 
constituted the roof. Towards one extremity df lmper: 
the tent was placed a throne, such as has been defjthrone 
scribed in a former chapter, with windows in tluſ from t. 
Sides of the tent, to throw light particularly upoi It v 
that part of it. Opposite to the throne was a widſ great s 
opening, from whence a yellow fly tent projectalſſmeetin 
to a considerable distance. The furniture of thired to 
tent was elegant, without glitter or affected em ur dy? 
bellishments. Several small round tents werf the cu: 
pitched in front, and one of an oblong form in-aviliz 
mediately behind. The latter was intended fol predil 
the Emperor, in case he shouid choose to retit}which 
to it from his throne. It had a sopha, or bed, àf wok: 
one extremity. The remainder was adorned withſdwelli 
a variety of musquets and sabres, European anidpalace 
Asiatic. Of the small tents in front, one was forof a T 
the use of the Embassy while it was in waiting} Th 
for the arrival of the Emperor. Some of thefamils 
others were destined, in the same manner, forforme 


the several tributary princes of Tartary, and de] they 
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3¹ 
Pegates from other tributary states, who were as- 
embled at Zhe-hol on the occasion of the Em- 
peror's birthday; and who attended, on this 
ay, to grace the reception of the English Em- 
uſſhassador. Some tents also were intended for the 


icuf male branches of the Emperor's family, and the 


l principal officers of state. In the great tent, his 
y 0 Imperial Majesty was to receive, seated on his 


1 deflthrone as a particular distinction, the delegate 


1 the from the King of Great Britain. 

= It was not merely for the convenience of a 
A geat space to contain the concourse of persons 

tal meeting on this occasion, that a tent was prefer- 


f thijred to a large apartment in the palace. The Tar- 
em ur dynasty, in conforming, in most instances, to 


wet the customs of a much more numerous and more 
im eivilized, tho vanquished nation, retained still a 
fel predilection for its own ancient manners, in 
tif which occasionally „and upon Tartar ground, it 
J, 2 wok a pleasure in indulging. The moveable 
with dwelling of a tent was, more than a permanent 
ani palace of stone and timber, the favourite residence 
s ff of a Tartar Sovereign. 

tin} The tributary princes, those of this Imperial 
 theffamily, and the great mandarines of the court, 
, for lormed together no inconsiderable group while 
1 de they were in waiting in front of the great tent. 
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Each was decorated with distinctive marks hymber 
the rank bestowed upon him by the Emperor, hom 
Several of the courtiers were partly dressed ipperial f. 
English cloth, instead of silk or furs, in whifhappy. 
only it had hitherto been allowed to appear beſaſ Tho: 
his Imperial Majesty. As there had not betrict, a 
lately any particular scarcity of those material 
the regulation which permits the use of Engli 
cloths at court, was understood to be intended 
a compliment to the British Einbassy; and Jſost in 
was so represented to the Embassador. The confplajesty 
sumption of that article is likely to increase conſjum, to 
siderably, by the example of wearing it, whidome 1 
will be set in future by the higher orders of maj this 
darines; and is an advantage granted througfected 
civility, which could not be demanded in a comfour of 
mercial treaty. - Flich | 
The princes were distinguished by the traulnlliza 
parent red button, which marks the highest ry, br 
the nine orders, as they were fixed in the preseiſng occ 
century by the Emperor Vong- ching. None gan a 
the persons assembled on this occasion, wore Þ perce 
mark inferior to the opaque red button, whidf| Befo 
denotes the second order in the state. Some wetſſor's sr. 
honoured with peacocks' feathers stuck in an agatſfersons 
tube, and pendent from the bonnet. In this digfficed, 
nity there are three degrees, according to 


ud was 
Dwn in 
onfour 


the 
VOL, 
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58 Fumber of feathers granted to the wearer. He to 
r, yhom three feathers had been presented by Im- 
ed þerial favour, thought himself thrice great and 
err. 

ela Those personages had each, in his own dis- 
ict, a circle of courtiers dependent on him, 


Dee 
* 


1alnd was abundantly impressed with ideas of his 
gluÞwn importance; but all were, in this place, 
edonfounded in the crowd, and their grandeur 


nd Fost in the contemplation of that of his Imperial : 
onÞMajesty, It was the etiquette of respect towards 
um, to be in waiting for him a considerable time. 
ome remained part of the night in the garden 
aer this purpose. The Emperor was indeed ex- 
ected not long after the dawn of day. This 
mþour of meeting, so different from that of nations 
Phich had passed through the various stages of 
mivilization, to the period of indolence and lux- 
est ory, brought back to recollection the usual hunt- 
regen occupation of this people, whose daily chase 
ne Megan as soon as the rising sun enabled them 


ore p perceive and pursue their prey. 

whid Before the Emperor's arrival, the Embassa- 

e wenfor's small tent was filled with a succession of 

1 agalfersons, whom curiosity excited, or civility in- 

is diguced, to visit him. Among them were a brother 

to thi the Emperor, a plain unaffected'man, some- 
VOL, III. 1 
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what above the middle size, and past the midd$} and 
age; two of the Emperor's sons, and as mai offic 
grandsons; the former well- looking men, coul bear 
teous and inquisitive: the latter young, tall, à silk, 
remarkably handsome. Among the tributariſ diffe 
was one who lived in the neighbourhood of tif on t 
Caspian sea, and spoke the Arabic languag 
Knowing, probably, somewhat more of Euro 
than the rest, he seemed to take a greater inten 
in what related to the Embassy; but its avom 
and particular friend, was the respectable V iceny crate 
of Pe-che-lee; who testified such pleasure in nf two 


newing his acquaintance with the Embassadafj were 
and spoke of him in terms of so much esteem i upo1 
the surrounding circle, that the persons w the t 


composed it, became strongly prepossessed ini read 
Excellency's favour. The whole Embassy seem tent, 
to feel more confidence in this Viceroy's presem duct 

Soon aſter daylight the sound of several i page 
struments, and the confused voices of men af by tl 
distance announced the Emperor's approad of t| 
He soon appeared from behind a high and pd cord 
pendicular mountain, skirted with trees, à vers. 
from a sacred grove, preceded by a number of he 
persons busied in proclaiming aloud his virty toge 
and his power. He was seated in a sort of op} office 
chair, or triumphal car, borne by sixteen ma oper 
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and was accompanied and followed by guards, 


officers of the household, high flag and umbrella 


uy bearers, and music. He was clad in plain dark 


silk, with a velvet bonnet, in form not much 


different from the bonnet of Scotch Highlanders; 


on the front of it was placed a large pearl, which 
was the only jewel or ornament he 1 to 


have about him. 


On his entrance into the tent he mounted im- 


mediately the throne by the front steps, conse- 
crated to his use alone. Ho- choong - taung, and 
two of the principal persons of his household, 
were close to him, and always spoke to him 
upon their knees. The princes of his family, 
the tributaries and great officers of state being al- 
ready arranged in their respective places in the 
tent, the president of the tribunal of rites con- 
ducted the Embassador, who was attended by his 
page and Chinese interpreter, and accompanied 
by the Minister Plenipotentiary, near to the foot 


of the throne, on the left hand side, which ac- 


cording to the usages of China, so often the re- 

verse of those of Europe, is accounted the place 

of honour. The other gentlemen of the Embassy, 

together with a great number of mandarines and 

officers of inferior dignity, stood at the great 

opening of the tent, from whence most of the 
D 2 
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ceremonies that passed within it, could be ob. 


ing rol 
served. 


| | | his re: 
His Excellency was habited in a richly em- Iueen 


broidered suit of velvet, adorned with a diamond it 
badge and star, of the Order of the Bath. Over ed, 
the suit he wore a long mantle of the same order, 
sufficiently ample to cover the limbs of the 
wearer. An attention to Chinese ideas and 
manners, rendered the choice in dress of some 
importance; and accounts for this mention of 
it. The particular regard, in every instance, 
paid by that nation to exterior appearances, al. 
fects even the system of their apparel, which is 
calculated to inspire gravity and reserve. For 
this purpose, they use forms the most distant 
from those which discover the naked figure. 
Indeed, among the most savage people, few or 
none are found to whom an interior sentiment, ot pl 
unconnected with any caution against inclemen-: cipl 
cy of weather, does not suggest the propriety, Hon 
of covering some portion of the human frame. fOxfor 
This sentiment, to which is given the name d lich ! 
decency, as pointing out what is becoming to 
do, increases generally with the progress ol 
civilization and refinement: and 1s carried no 
where perhaps so far as among the Chinese, who] 
hide, for the most part in their loose and flow: 


ollow 
fſfens11 
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This respect, there is scarcely any difference be- 
ween the dresses of the two sexes. Even the 
mitation, by art, of the human figure, either 


ffensive to Chinese delicacy : a delicacy which 
tas retarded the progress of painting and sculp- 
re, as far at least as relates to such subjects, in 


ice, 
al- 
1 18 


For 


less of the natives, as being more chaste and 
cent than the close and short clothes of mo- 
: Europe. i 

tam The broad male, which as a Knight of the 
ure. prder of the Bath, the Embassador was entitled 
V O'Þþ wear, was somewhat upon the plan of dress 
ent, ot pleasing to the Chinese. Upon the same 
nen 
iet) f Honorary Doctor of Laws of the University 
ume Oxford, wore the scarlet gown of that degree, 

Flich happened also to be suitable i in a govern- 
. Went where degrees in learning lead to every 
s ole of political Situation. The Embassador, 
d Witructed by the president of the tribunal of 
whole, held the large and magnificent square box 


How: 
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ing robes, the bulk and form of their limbs. In 


aked, or covered only with such vestments as | 


ollow and display the contour of the body, is 


at country. It has also led to the obligation 
nposed upon the missionaries to adopt the 


nnciples, the Minister Plenipotentiary, being | 
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of gold, adorned with jewels „in which was ul} peop 
closed his Majesty's letter to the Emperor, b. of th 
tween both hands lifted above his head; and i and 
that manner ascending the few steps that led 


the throne, and bending on one knee, present Hi 
the box, with a short address to his Imperial M Versa. 
Jesty; who, graciously receiving the same wil * 
his own hands, placed it by his side, and aff ©: 
pressed the satisfaction he felt at the testimoſ u 
„ which his Britannic Majesty gave to him wards 
his esteem and good will, in sending him mo a 
% Embassy, with a letter and rare presents; thi © £65 
© he, on his part, entertained sentiments oft and 1s 
„same kind towards the Sovereign of Gr and pe 
* Britain, and hoped that harmony should! The 
ways be maintained among their respect adors 
s gubjects. | Iche na 
This mode of reception of the represen p 
tive of the King of Great Britain, was conside © the 
by the Chinese court, as particularly honounl dor 5 
and distinguished: embassadors being seld Imperi 


received by the Emperor on his throne, or ti Ne in 
credentials delivered by them into his 8 P 
hands, but into that of some of his court © est. 
These distinctions, so little material in the the don 
selves, were however understood by this refi the — 
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people as significant of a change in the opinions 
of their government in respect to the English; 
11nd made a favourable impression upon their 
minds. = 
His Imperial Majesty, after a little more con- 
versation with the Embassador, gave, as the first 
present from him to his Majesty, a gem, or pre- 
T cious stone, as it was called by the Chinese; being 
accounted by them of high value. It was up- 


3 wards of a foot in length, and curiously carved 
1 into a form intended to resemble a sceptre, such 


as is always placed upon the Imperial throne, 
ond is considered as emblematic of prosperity 
Cr and peace. | 

ja The Chinese etiquette requiring that Embas- 
„adors should, besides the presents brought in 
Iche name of the sovereign, offer others on their 
gown part, his Excellency, and the Minister, or 
wu the Chinese called him, the inferior Embas- 
© 5ador, respectfully presented theirs; which his 
IImperial Majesty condescended to receive, and 
Fave in return others to them. Those presents 
were probably, on both sides, less valuable in 
Ihe estimation of the receivers than in that of 
Ie donors; but were mutually acceptable, upon 
{the consideration of being tokens of respect on 
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the one part, and of favour and good will up 
the other. arch. 
During the ceremonies, his Imperial Maj among 
appeared perfectly unreserved, cheerful, and uiſ deeme 
affected. Far from being of a dark and gloom the id 
aspect, as he has been sometimes representel thing 
his eyes were full and clear, and his count prized 
nance open. Such, at least, it appeared duriiſ the yo 
the whole time of the interview with the Euf many 
bassador, which was lengthened by the necaſ envied 
sity of interpreting whatever was said by eitheſ is not 
party; which rendered the communications a with b 
tremely tedious. ers wi 
His Imperial Majesty, adverting to the i Aft 
convenience arising from such a circumstanaſ doo ex 
inquired from Ho- choong - taung, whether auff from t 
person of the Embassy understood the China introd 
language; and being informed that the Embaſ ide o 
sador's page, a boy then in his thirteenth yeuf the me 
had alone made some proficiency in it, the Eu dismis 
peror had the curiosity to have the youth brougliſthree | 
up to the throne, and desired him to spealcondu 
Chinese. Either what he said, or his modaſſ{ſt of 
countenance, or manner, was so pleasing to wh the Im 
Imperial Majesty, that he took from his girdiſ and hi 


a purse, hanging from it for holding areca nul accord 
and presented it to him. | kom, 
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pa Purses are the ribands of the Chinese mo- 

Inarch, which he distributes as rewards of merit 
jeaſſ among his subjects; but his own purse was 
un deemed a mark of personal favour, according to 
omſf the ideas of Eastern nations, among whom any 
ated thing worn by the person of the sovereign, is 


uni prized beyond all other gifts. It procured for 


ui the young favourite the notice and caresses of 


my many of the mandarines, while others perhaps 
echenvied his good fortune. This Imperial purse 
ithaſſ is not at all magnificent, being of yellow silk, 
ei vich blue embroidery, and some Tartar charac- 

ters worked into it. RT 4a 
e u Aﬀter these ceremonies were over, some Hin- 
anc doo embassadors from Pegu, and Mahometans 

uf from the neighbourhood of the Caspian sea, were 
inen introduced to the Emperor on the right hand 
nbaf ide of the throne. They repeated nine times 
yea the most devout prostrations, and were quickly 


Eu dismissed. The English Embassador, and the 


zuglif three persons who accompanied him, were then 
conducted to cushions, on which they sat to the 
af ft of his Imperial Majesty. The princes of 


nd highest mandarines of the court, were seated 
according to their ranks, nearer to, or farther 


tom, the throne, His Excellency was placed 


the Imperial family, the chief Tartar tributaries, 
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about midway between it and the opposite eff 0 pr 


tremity of the tent. A table was laid for even yhic] 
two guests. As soon as all were seated, the table may 
were uncovered, and exhibited a sumptuous ba latent 
quet. The tables were small; but on eadſ mitte. 
was a pyramid of dishes or bowls piled upoſ The 
each other, containing viands and fruits in gagec 
variety. A table was placed likewise for hi der a 
Imperial Majesty before the throne; and þ postu 
seemed to partake heartily of the fare that wal A 


set before him. Tea was also served. The disbel ceren 


and cups were carried to him with hands up 


roa 

lifted over the head, in the same manner as the ny 
gold box had been borne by the Embassador. held 
An attentive consideration of those ceremonies} amo 
which have thus the appearance of being mean of t 
only to mark the prodigious distance between pom 
the sovereign and his subjects in a monarchy al nnen 
together absolute, has sometimes led to a con T 
jecture, that they were not originally devise (, h 


nor have since continued to be exacted, for th} the r 
sole purpose of gratification. It is obvious, tha own 
during the perſormance of them, they effect i then 


physical, as well as imply a moral, inequality. them 
between the party requiring, and him who pays like 
such homage. The former, tho superior to all} the 
open force, may yet be conscious of being liabe] of v 
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to private treachery; and the suspicious mind, 


which frequently accompanies unbounded power, 


may have suggested such precautions against the 
latent and desperate designs of individuals ad- 
mitted to approach the person who possesses it. 
The prostrations, the kneeling, both hands en- 
gaged and uplifted above the head, certainly ren- 
der attacks less practicable from people in those 
postures. | | 

A circumstance not less remarkable than those 
ceremonies, was the solemnity and silence, ap- 
proaching to religious awe, with which the whole 
business was conducted. No conversation was 
held among the guests, no bustle was perceptible 
among the attendants. The commanding feature 
of the scene, was the calm dignity and sober 
pomp of Asiatic grandeur, which. European re- 
finements have not yet attained. | 

Throughout the day the Emperor's attention 
to his European guests did not abate. During 
the repast, he sent them several dishes from his 
own table; and, when it was over, he sent for 
them: and presented with his own hands to 


chem, a goblet of warm Chinese wine, not un- 


like Madeira of an inferior quality. He asked 


the Embassador the age of his own Sovereign; 


of which being informed, he immediately re- 
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plied, that he heartily wished him to equal hinſbe tea t. 


Self in years, which had already amounted 4 brough 
eighty-three, and with as perfect health. I pd is no 
was indeed. yet so hale and vigorous, that h * C 
scarcely appeared to have existed as many yearf it ha 
fiſty-seven, as, in fact, he had governed the em lis 

pire. When the ſestival was entirely over, auffcuston 
he descended from his throne, he marched fin Amor 
and erect, and without the least symptom of inis. 
mity, to the open chair that was waiting for him te gr: 
Soon after the Embassador's return home, he long 
received from the Emperor presents of silks lives of 
porcelain, and tea for himself, and all the gen Almo 
tlemen of his suite. The silks were generalhPerlor 
of a close and firm texture, and of a grave cee | 
lour, such as were worn by men. Some wen the 

woven into patterns of dresses, with the four fse o! 
clawed dragon, or Imperial tiger; and som 
with the Chinese pheasant, embroidered in sil. 
ol tints more lively than the ground: the formet 
intended for military, and the latter for civil 
mandarines of rank. The porcelain consisted 
of detached pieces, slightly differing in form from 
those which are generally exported. The ten of 
was made up into balls of different sizes, by F'"OP** 
means of a glutinous liquid, which united the luna | 
leaves together without altering their qualities; peclal 


ſcrings. 
still 
le Emp 
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inde tea thus preserving its original flavour. It 
brought from the southern province of Yunnan, 
Id is not usually imported into England. This 
ſpecies of tea is highly prized in China; but 
\reffjabit has so much power over taste, that the 
en english preferred that to which they had been 
an ecustomed. | | | 
am Among the presents of fruits which were 


im Irhite grapes of an uncommon form, being more 
long than olives, and about the size of the 
lives of Spann. 1 Ga 


coe Wee by reciprocal presents; but those made 
ven I the former are granted as donations, while 
ur. Mose on the part of the latter, are accepted as 
omferings. Chinese terms, correspondent to these, 
sil Nr still applied to the presents passing between 


mer Re Emperor and foreign princes, according to 


vil Ne official style of arrogated superiority affected 
stel In these occasions by the Chinese court; such as 
rom Ne tone that was formerly assumed by the chan- 
ten ry of the German empire towards the other 
by Fropean powers. But when the Emperor of 
the Thina has occasion to make mention of himself, 
ies; Pecially if contradistinguished from any of his 


agionally sent to the Embassador, were some 


zen} Almost every intercourse in China between 
g — ® . . = ; 
al periors and inferiors, is accompanied or fol- 
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ancestors, or predecessors on the throne, he u 
the most modest, and indeed humble, expn 
sions, in every thing that relates to his own p 
son, according to the system of Chinese m 
ners; which, in the excess of precaution agal 
egotism, require, in the mention of one's & 
that the most abject terms should be employ: 
and the most exalted towards those who are 
dressed. 0 | 

The next object of civility immediately fr 


ficient 
zurpris 
ing in 
the en 
siderec 
to give 
calls a 
compa 
nosity 


the Emperor, was an invitation to his Excelle * 
cy and his suite to see the gardens or pleaaiſ intim: 
grounds of Zhe-hol. In proceeding towal nissic 
them at the early hour in the morning, at v 2 Thibe 
all transactions are begun at this punctual couſ i ir 
they met his Imperial Majesty, who stopped roun 
receive the Embassador's salutations, and to 


him that he was going to his devotions in «4 
i temple of Poo-ta-la; that as the English did i idera 
© adore the same gods, he would not desire 
„ Excellency to accompany him; but that hel 
% ordered his ministers to attend him throuj T7} 
his gardens.” | 

The Embassador, who thought that the 
pointment of any courtier of rank, unoccupit howe 
with the affairs of state, to accompany him ma: 
the proposed excursion, would have been a male 
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U ficient testimony of the Emperor's attention, was 
i urprised to find Ho - choong· taung himself wait- _ 
aH ing in a pavilion for him. The great Vizier of 
iche empire, he, whom the people almost con- 
SUP cidered as a second Emperor, was now ordered 
* OS give up some portion of his time from the 
on alls and cares of government, to keep a stranger 
re 


company 1n a mere tour of pleasure and cu- 


nosity. 


from a circumstance that might contribute to an 
intimacy favourable to the general object of his 
mission, was damped by the presence of the 
Thibet general, who accompanied the Colao, 
as if fearful of the Embassador's gaining any 
ground with him, or that any explanation rela- 
F tive to the Thibet war might take place between 
them. The general's brother, who had a con- 


present, together with another chieſtain of high 
_y 


These personages nh the trouble of conduct- 


PF however, only a part of those-great gardens, the 
J 'emainder being reserved for the use of the fe- 


male part of the J mperial family, where those 


The satisfaction which his is Eavelleney derived 


ziderable share in the administration, was also 


ing his Bessey and his suite through the 


pleasure grounds of a vast inclosure, forming, 
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They rode through a verdant valley, in whi 


most luxuriant height, with little interrupt 
from cattle or the mower. Arriving at cu. 


buildings erected on the pinnacles of the highes 


tion and ornament from each other, almost ever 
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ministers had admission as little as the Engli 
several trees, particularly willows of an unco 


monly large girth, were interspersed, and he 
tween which the grass was suffered to attain i 


pavilio 


they had embarked, were e by a bac . i 


beyond which it seemed to lose itself in dint 
and obscurity. The surface of the water wa 
partly covered with the lien- ua, or species 
the lily mentioned in the fourth chapter of th ther 


second volume, to be growing in Pekin; and delicac 


laces, near the water's edge, there being no on 
very considerable edifice. There were other 


hills, and some buried in the dark recesses d 


the deepest vallies. They differed in construc 


one having something, in the plan of it, aus f purtio 
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ut within each, was generally a public hall, hav- 
ing in the midst a throne and a few side rooms: 


bund in Tartary. Among the latter was an agate 
fol extraordinary size and beauty, supported on 
ny: marble pedestal, and standing in one of the 
UE pavilions upon the lake. This agate is four 
rig tet in length, carved into a landscape, and 


witten by the Emperor. The best works of 


It by natives of the country were carvings in 


ether with taste, and executed with truth and 
ans &licacy. Some of the walls were covered with 
1 ati puntings, representing the pleasures of the chase 
in Tartary. In these the Emperor is always 
'S Yen at full gallop, shooting wild beasts with 
| p#fnows. These paintings cannot stind the test 
le European criticism. The trees, the birds, 
me part of the landscape, and even the ani- 
nals, were drawn with accuracy; but they failed 
n the human figure, with which the spectator 
being better acquainted, can more easily perceive 
vel rhere the imitation of it is defective. The pro- 
portions, the perspective were not preserved: 
, E 


logous to the situation and surrounding objects; 


the whole furnished with works of art from Eu- 
rþpe, and rare or curious productions of nature 


L r . 


and hears a copy of verses cut into it, which were 


wood descriptive of natural objects grouped to- 
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and the Chinese, tho they succeed in a correc 
and sometimes lively delineation of individu 


objects, cannot properly be said, in the presei 


state of their arts, to be equal to the design a 
composition of a picture. One European po 


trait of a woman, of indifferent workmanshy 


was seen hanging in one of the rooms. A we 
executed statue in marble, of a naked boy rextiy 
upon his knees and hands, was discovered in 
bed- chamber; and the figures in stone of a! 
animals stood in a flower garden; beside mo 
strous and disgusting lions and tigers, in po 
celain, before several of the buildings. 


decorations which most abounded, and seem 


to be most admired by the conductors of f 
party, were those artificial figures of men a 


animals, imported from Europe, which, i 


means of internal springs and wheels, produ 
movements, apparently spontaneous. We 
these machines appeared first in China, the 
were considered as almost supernatural, 
fetched enormous prices. 1 9 

In continuing their ride, the party und 
the grounds included the utmost inequality 
surface; some bearing the hardy oaks of north 
hills, and others the tender plants of south 
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vallies. Where a wide pla in happened to occuf 801 
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Ide scene; and the whole seemed calculated to 
Jabibit the pleasing variety and striking contrast 
of the ruggedness or wild, and the — of 
tultvated, nature. 

The gardens were alto by the move- 
W ments, as well as sounds, of different kinds of 
uf herbivorous animals, both quadrupeds and birds; 
in but no menagerie of wild beasts was perceived. 
Some monstrous varieties of gold and silver 


fishes were seen playing in ponds of pellucid 


gte, jasper, and other precious stones. 
Throughout these grounds, they met no gra- 
vel walks; no trees planted in belts, nor collect - 
«in clumps. Every thing seemed to be avoid- 
add which betrayed a regularity of design. No- 
bing was observed to be directed, unless for 
ery Short distances, by straight lines, or to 
um at right angles. Natural objects seemed 
Kattered round by accident, in such a manner as 
to render their position pleasing; while many 
nd u of the works of human labour, tho answering 
ality every purpose of convenience, were made to ap- 


orthaſpear the produce of rustic hands, without the 


zuthe Isistance of a tool. 


occu Some of the 9 and benuijes which are 


:Þ 2 


| massy rocks were heaped together to divernify 


water, upon a bottom studded with pebbles of | 
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described as taking place in Chinese garden mag 
were not perceived by the present visitors; H zd 
the gardens of Vuen- min- yuen near Pekin, iron 
whence those descriptions are chiefly taken, a 
supposed to be more complete than those of ZH 1 - 


hol; and it were presumptuous to assert, th 


| what is omitted in the one, has been falsely; Olin 
' tributed to the other. in thi 


These strangers had no chance of seeing au 7, 
part, if such there be at Zhe-hol, of the town i of Z. 
miniature, which is supposed to be inclosed with 4,0; 
in the boundaries of the garden destined for tiff jc... 
ladies of the palace; where the scenes of comma breed 
life, and the transactions and confusion of th ter. 

capital, are faithfully represented, according i minis 
the accounts of a missionary, who, in quality e of his 
an artist, is said to have been employed in ti vas f 
decoration of such a place, in the female partd poses 
the gardens at Vuen- min- yuen. That account 
however it has been doubted, is not improbable 
The ladies of the palace, shut out from the world 
would, no doubt, be delighted by such a rept: 


sentation of what passes in it; and the Emperd of yy; 
d 


cold feel no reluctance in gratifying their e perha 


riosity, and, in some instances, his own. Th It was 
Embassador, in a former mission to Russia, Sf to cor 


at one of the Imperial palaces of Petersburg, tl the zu 
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image of a town with a number of workshops 
and warehouses, pretended tradesmen, and the 
usual business of life, represented in a very 
lively manner for the amusement of the court; 
tho it promised less entertainment there, where 
none of the ladies were debarred, like those of 
China, from the sight of what was really passing 
in the worlc. ä 

During the excursion thewerk the 5 
of Zhe-hol, which lasted several hours, Ho- 
choong-taung paid great attention to the Em- 
bassador, and indeed displayed all the good 
breeding and politeness of an experienced cour- 
tier. The deportment likewise of the other 
ninister was affable and obliging; not so, that 
of his brother, the Thibet commander, which 
was forma] and repulsive. The violent pre- 
| posses5ion he had imbibed against the English, 
was not attempted to be concealed by him. He 
bad had, no doubt, occasion, whilst at Canton, 


Ind the idea of their wealth and power, capable 
of vying even with the Chinese empire, was not, 
perhaps, what had given him the least offence. 
It was in vain that the Embassador endeavoured 
% conciliate his good humour, by introducing 
the subject of his reputation as a warrior. It was 
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natural to expect that he would be flattered by iſ choo! 


proposal to him, as a judge of military exercise ment 
to see a specimen of European evolutions perſariv: 
formed by his Excellency's guard; but he replidff His 
in a sullen tone, that he had already seen those df ing, t 
foreign troops; as if he did not expect that thifhappi 
English would have any thing particular to du peror 
play in that respect. He was not, indeed, willig 
to allow them merit in any other. While th 
gentlemen of the Embassy were going throug 
the several buildings in the gardens of Zhe-hal 
they were glad of any opportunity of expressing 
through civility to their conductors, their approſſipresse 
bation of what they saw, wherever they found 
room for praise; and they were certainly nd 
backward in concurring in the general adm 
ration of the pieces of mechanism already 


and magnificent collection, called Cox's. 
seum, which had been made, and was formeihſdy 
$hewn in London; but the General, inferruyſ 
from their applause, that the sight was novel 
them, exultingly demanded, whether such pe- 
formances were to be found in England; aw 
was not a little mortified to learn, chat it vwaſhani 
from thence they came to China. | 

In the course of conversation between 
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cise mentioned that he had received accounts of the 
per 
plidf His Excellency took that opportunity of request - 
ose A ing, that Captain Mackintosh, having had the 
it tu happiness of paying his obeisance to the Em- 
o diy peror, might now be allowed to join his ship: but 
illigg e General, who kept closely to the Colao, di- 
Irctly interfered, exclaiming, that it was not pro- 


Ide Chinese empire. The Embassador found it 
ssingf necessary to wave the subject for the present; but 
Pptof pressed the Colao to allow him soon the means 
toundef a short conversation in regard to it. The 
y naſeatreme hurry and multiplicity of business at 
admbſſſhis particular juncture, might have served Ho- 
Fchoong-taung as an apology for declining a meet- 
urioufine-for the present; but he was still more effectu- 
; M. ily prevented by illness. The fatigue of this 
-merſſy's exercise, brought on him some complaints 
erriyh which he had long been subject. He sent, in 
ove] onsequence, to the Embassador, a request to send 
ch peſo him his English physician, whom he wished 
1; ano consult upon his case. Doctor Gillan accom- 
it vuanied the messenger to the Colao's house, where 

je pound assembled some of the principal persons 
0Þ1 the faculty then at court, and who were attend- 


by: choong-taung and the Embassador, the former 


arrival at Chu-san of the Lion and Hindostan. 


per that the stranger should be allowed to traverse 
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ing, with no little anxiety, upon their lust 
patient. He was attacked, as Doctor Gil 


lan mentioned, ** with violent pains, which A ral i 
** fected some of the larger joints of his arms auf ever 
legs. He felt also excruciating pain about tu mea 
lower part of the abdomen; and a large s ve cau: 


ling appeared, beginning at the ring of ü 
external oblique muscle on the right side, a 


„had often suffered under all these ailment | 
© but seldom at the same time. The articula 


and also lumbar and dorsal affections, genen inte 
ly recurred in spring and autumn; but d“ ed! 
abdominal pain and swelling had been mon" the 
frequent in their recurrence, and were shon of 
in their duration. The swelling appeared au dis 
** disappeared sometimes on a sudden, but . po 
greatest and most painful after making a effe 
particular exertion. These circumstances t rect 
Doctor learned from the Colao himself; wh hac 
{© however, was surprised at such a numberd pur 
questions, which the other physicians had u“ (w 
thought it necessary to put to him. They de pu 
their indications chiefly from the state of u Sti 
„pulse, in the knowledge of which they boasu cor 


the highest skill. According to their iden ma 


every part of the body has a pulse peculiar " ob: 
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triouff itself, wich indicates what part of the system 


Gilf suffers. They considered the pulse as a gene- 


ch i. ral interpreter of animal life, which pointed out 


18 an every condition of the body; and that, by its 


ut t means alone, the nature as well as seat and 
Swell cause of disease, could be ascertained without 
of u the necessity of any other information relative 
e, a to the patient. After a full examination of the 
. Hf Colao's pulses, they had early decided, that the 
ment whole of his complaints were owing to a malig- 
iculuf nant vapour or spirit which had infused itself 
nent" into, or was generated in, his flesh, which shiſt- 
ut ch & from place to place, always exciting pain in 
mu the part in which it fixed itself. In consequence 


shot of this opinion of the nature and cause of the 


ed a disease, the method of cure was to expel the va- 
ut u pour or spirit immediately; and this was to be 
ig af ellected by opening passages for its escape, di- 
ces t rectly through the parts affected. The operation 
; whiff® had been frequently performed, and many deep 
nber d punctures made with gold and silver needles 
nad u (which two metals only are admissible for the 
y de purpose), with exquisite pain to the patient. 


of eu Still, however, the disease continued its usual 


boasu course; but this, from the authority and infor- 
ideu mation of his pulses, was entirely owing to the 
uliar i“ obstinacy of the vapour, whicheitherremained 
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58 
in part in the body, in spite of every effort tod 
« lodge it, or was generated in fresh quantities 
other parts, after having been expelled from 
seat it had at first occupied. In their treatme 
of this disorder, the physicians had exhaugt 
& all their skill to no purpose. The original co 
*« plaints still continued to recur; and were n 
„ more violent than at any former period. I 
6 faculty had. proposed the same method 
0 treatment for the pain and swelling of | 
lower part of the abdomen, which they en 
„ sidered in the same light as the affections 
the joints, and as a part of the same disea 
© But this, the Colao, apprehensive of injury 
some essential part, could not be persuaded 
submit to; and very fortunate it was for hi 
de that he continued obstinate on that liead. 
It was under these circumstances, that d 
e Colao was desirous to have the sentiments( 


„an English physician on his case. After il 


*« first ceremonies upon the arrival of Dod 
«© Gillan were ended, and the tea, fruit, at 
„ $weetmeats were taken away, the pati 


„ presented to him, first his right arm, 1 


© afterwards his left, each resting upon a p 
low, that their pulses might the more ac 


* rately be examined. The Doctor, in colt 
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count? 
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od pliance with the custom and prejudices of the 
ies country, and that he might not shock the 
mil patient or the physicians by less attention than 
tme they thought requisite to that preliminary cir- 
us} cumstance, felt the pulses of both arms with 
nuch gravity, and for a long continuance. 


pean physicians seldom thought it necessary 
to feel the pulse in several different parts of the 
body, because they knew that all the pulses 


Þ the heart, and with each other, by means of 
the circulation of the blood; so that by know- 
ing the state of one artery or pulse, the state 
vk all the rest was like wise ascertained. The 
Colao heard this doctrine with astonishment ; 
and the physicians were equally amazed at 
what was so novel to them. They were much 
'disconcerted, as well as embarrassed, in their 
observations on what they heard. The Colao, 
at the Doctor's request, and to satisfy himself 
uon this subject, applied the fore- finger of his 


u the same finger of his left hand to the right 
ankle, and found, to his great surprise, that 
the beats of his pulse were every where simul- 


conf} taneous. He expressed his satisfaction at the 


He told them at the same time, that the Euro- 


corresponded together, and communicated with 


ef right hand to the left temporal artery, and 
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<< proof which so simple and easy an experimſþ notion 
had afforded, of what had been asserted. N. if the) 
Doctor told him, that beside the pulse, it mf planet 
necessary to gain information as to the inten Tho t 
« sensations, and external circumstances of ahost pre 
tient, in order to form a well founded juigould be 
& ment of his disease. This consideration M̃ssador 
& duced the Colao to answer all the Doctaſnite to 


„questions; and upon a full investigation, peedy d 
« appeared to labour under two distinct cuſſis ip 
{© plaints. One was rheumatism, which first i he priv: 
e tacked him in the mountains of Tartary, whaſſicers, 


he had been long exposed to cold and raffftere, an 


weather; and recurred at different peril the a 
„ afterwards. The second was discovered, qfnary | 
* examination of the parts, to be a completiſſhocure ; 
formed hernia, Had he been punctured Fkin; | 
„his physicians had proposed, the worst comable of i 
„ quences would, in all probability, have | $0he mear 
followed. him; 

« The Colao desired FR Doctor's explanatiſad atte 


ted t! 
th reg 


of the nature of his ailments, together with 
* methods of relief and cure which he propoꝶ 
to be put down in writing. He made hinFusion, 
present of a piece of silk; and was pleased ql care 
* Say, that his ideas appeared clear and ratiomſitred, 
* tho they were so new and distant from iiP'delivq 


&, 
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ima notions prevalent in Asia, that they seemed as 
if they came from the inhabitant of another 

it planet. | Saks 

Tho the Colao was quickly relieved from the 

nost pressing of his complaints, no interview 

Kould be had with him for some time by the Em- 

Wasador. The latter determined therefore to 


peedy departure of Captain Mackintosh to join 
Wis ship at Chu-san; and also to request, that 
he private adventures, brought out by the ship's 
licers, should be permitted to be disposed of 
ere, and a cargo purchased out of the produce 
the adjoining provinces. No friendly mis- 
Ponary happened to be at Zhe-hol, who might 
rocure a proper translation of this letter, as at 
ſekin; but the interpreter found a person ca- 
le of turning, into proper Chinese expressions, 
e meaning of the letter, as verbally explained 
him; and the translation was copied, as usual, 


ted that any further difficulty would remain 
ith regard to it; yet some occurred in its trans- 
on, The Legate, who had still the princi- 
I care of the Embassy, might have taken it, if 
tiowiered, and would probably promise to forward 
m thF deliver it, as he had the papers hitherto con. 


rite to him, to renew his solicitations for the 


nd attested by the page. It was not to be ex- 
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fided to him; but would certainly have spanifiressed 
the Colao the trouble of reading it. His dipſfrrand. 
sition towards the English was not softened byulted, 
disgrace which lately had befallen him, and be Col 


which, according to the report spread among tier cha 
Embassy, it was innocently the cause. The E In th 
peror happening to hear that the Embassador H eror's 
his Imperial Majesty's portrait in the great caliſ her, ha 
of the Lion, and flattered by the complimaſſibe for 
desired the Legate to give an account of it, thatiſfalled b 
might judge if it bore any resemblance to his piſſnay be 
son; but finding by his evasive answers that be firs 
had not seen it, not having been on board, asflring 
had been ordered, he was instantly degraded he supi 
his disobedience; such a power being possesumony; 
and frequently exercised by the crown in Chin id it 
with regard to all degrees of dignity. The princes, 
gate was reduced to wear an opaque white, Ml state, 
stead of a transparent blue, button; and a cronÞ6led in 
instead of a peacock's tail feather pendent fraſfjyere in 
his cap. Protected still, however, by Ho-choonfſſt least, 
taung, he retained his authority and ofh«ffurnish 
None of the Chinese servants could be foulfwhich | 
with courage sufficient to carry a letter withdlſfin a lin 
his leave. No European could make his WMpadual 


alone to the Colao's house, or penetrate into the « 
presence. But the Chinese interpreter, trange 
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anſregsed in an English uniform, undertook the 
ispſerrand. He was indeed obstructed, and even in- 
ulted, by the rabble on the road; but arrived at 


e Colao's house, and put the letter into a pro- 


ger channel for its delivery without delay. 
> Io In the mean time the celebration of the Em- 


eror's anniversary, the seventeenth of Septem- 


ie former, the Embassador and his suite were 
led before the rising of the sun. The festival 


may be considered as having lasted several days. 


nat Mrbe first was consecrated to the purpose of ren- 
, Mering a solemn, sacred, and devout homage to 
led ihe supreme majesty of the Emperor. The cere- 


wmony was no longer performed in a tent; nor 
u id it partake of the nature of a banquet. The 
princes, tributaries, embassadors, great officers 


Pled in a vast hall; and upon particular notice, 
pere introduced into an inner building, bearing, 
Ft least, the semblance ofa temple. It was chiefly 
furnished with great instruments of music, among 
ufrhich were sets of cylindrical bells, suspended 
In a line from ornamented frames of wood, and 
is Wradually diminishing insize from oneextremity 
nto Wo the other, and also triangular pieces of metal 
Tr, Ufprranged in the same order as the bells. To the 


er, had taken place. To this ceremony, as to 


state, and principal mandarines, were assem- 
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sound of these instruments, a slow and sole 
hymn was sung by eunuchs, who had ud 
command over their voices, as to resemblet 
_ effect of the musical glasses at a distance. 
performers were directed, in gliding from 
tone to another, by the striking of a shrill a 
sonorous cymbal; and the judges of music am 
the gentlemen of the Embassy were much pl: 
ed with their execution. The whole had ind 
a grand effect. During the performance, and 
particular signals, nine times repeated, all | 
persons present prostrated themselves nine tin 
except the Embassador and his suite, who n 
a profound obeisance. But he whom it! 
meant to honour, continued, as if it were in i 
tation of the Deity, invisible the whole tune, 
The awlul impression intended to be n 


chief v 
or to tl 
are sc: 
He ha 
frontie 
had ari 
| egötia 
who w 
the Em 
min- 
llenc 


co 
cular 
power, 
us tur 
1081 


le 
Identia 


| ie sor 
effaced by any immediate scenes of sport or gi; be 


which were postponed to the following day. 
was not deemed, however, inconsistent to visit 
the mean time some of the temples in the nei 
bourhood, which had been erected by the Ep 
ror. Sun-ta-zhin, one of the courtiers who! | 
been of the party through the garden, politely! 
fered to accompany the Embassador. This Tat 


upon the minds of men, by this apparent won 


of a fellow mortal, was not judged proper t! 
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hief was lately promoted to the rank of Colao, 
or to that first class of mandarines, of whom there 
are scarcely above half a dozen in the empire. 
He had, some time since, been employed in the 


Jad arisen with that nation. He said, that he had 
negotiated at Hiachta with a Russian general, 
ho wore a red riband and star like those of 


rminated all differences. Hearing that his Ex- 
llency had formerly been upon a mission to 
at country from his Majesty, he was very par- 
cular in his i inquiries concerning the riches, 


it 

oer, and political projects of that court. In 
in . k 

us turn, he answered several questions of cu- 
me, 


losity in regard to China. The conversation 
e interesting, and, in some degree, con- 
idential, He was intelligent and attentive; and 
e sort of intimacy which commenced at this 
"Wine between him and the Embassador, became 
erwards of much use. | 

In the course of their ride together on the pre- 
at occasion, they visited several temples. Some 
bod on gentle elevations, some on the plain, 
Ia others on the summit of high hills, ap- 
Frachable only by rocky stairs of difficult 


ent, Of those temples, one contained not 
VOL. III. F 


visit 


hol 


frontiers of Russia, to accommodate disputes that 


the Embassador; and with this general he soon 
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fewer than five hundred gilt statues, Somenlyſ{ioor, F 
bigger than the life, of deceased lamas renownſſthree c 


for sanctity; some were represented in thegÞchinc 
titudes of constraint and inconvenience, in whilacred 
from an impulse of extraordinary devotiaſſſnp, 
and a secret desire of being admired for it, thÞ|s the 
preserved the vow they had made to continſſſyhich 
whilst they lived. But the most considenlſſſput the 


foundation was the Poo-ta-la, or grand tem bey i 
of Fo, consisting of one great, and several sm 
er, edifices. The principal was a grand catheljſpered v 
of a square form, each side of which is ab 
two hundred feet. It differs from every d 
Chinese building; the outside very much res 
bling the front of an European edifice, It! 


of great height, containing eleven rows of onsiden 


dows, implying as many stories, or range ffn ei; 
apartments, one above another. The front he vis 
handsome and well finished, but plain and u Ned 1 
form. The square, or principal building of b k. 
ta-la, includes a quadrangle, in the cente nns 0 
which is the golden chapel, so termed from = 
materials in which it, apparently at leaghuhoc 


bounds. A spacious corridor below, and offf*®*ce 0 
galleries above, connected the apartments offÞntribu 
- quadrangle. In the middle of the chapel of tl 


was a space railed off, and elevated aboyF #ric 
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a\floor, presenting three altars richly adorned, and 
e colossal statues of Fo; his wife, and child. 
e chind these altars, in a dark recess; was the 
acred tabernacle, dimly lighted by a solitary 
imp, as if meant to inspire religious horror. 
Js che strangers approached, the curtain, part of 


it the shrine from the curiosity of the profane. 
Mrbey immediately ascended to the top of the 
hapel, to see the roof and broad projection co- 
erred with plates; which, as well as the statues 


0expence seemed, indeed, to have been spared 
the construction and decoration of this temple 
che Emperor, who, in other respects, was not 


ofmi0midered as profuse. There were not fewer 


ungen eight hundred lamas attached to Poo-ta-la. 
ont Mfbe visitors found many of them sitting eross- 
nd uffged in rows upon the chapel floor, singing in 
of by key from papers, on which were a few co- 
ent ns of neat writing in the Tartar language. 
rom ome were consecrated to the temple from their 
lex Fildhood. All were employed in the perfor- 
nd dance of the exterior ceremonies of religion, and 


its 'ofÞ"tributed, no doubt, to its magnificence; but 
el M of them were described as having, either by 
boye ie strictness of their conduct, or the superiority 


F 2 


which had been drawn aside, was closed, to shut 


n the altars below, were said to be of solid gold. 
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| vassal 
of their education, acquired that 3 owl mand 


the multitude, which might be made subservia to rect 
to the maintenance of the peace and good ok if displa 
of society: thus fulfilling the civil or tempo which 
purposes of religious institutions. It were uf bassie: 
deed not difficult to account for the costly i bute; 
votion of the Emperor towards Fo, on the monf 
position, which was credited by some about hi in thei 
that, from a contemplation of the great lena in im 
and unparalleled prosperity of his reign, he H ambiti 
gradually brought himself to imagine, that Hing tl 
favourite deity had vouchsafed to become maſſe fir 
nate in his person. Enthusiasm, it is true, 
often known to accompany the most shining. 
lents. Whatever may be the ground for att 
buting to this great prince so whimsical a fan 
he has certainly displayed much vigour and: 
pacity of mind, as well as personal activity, 
unremitted attention in the administration oli 
government: by which means he has not afitemse 
kept together the several parts of a vast empiffvanted 
but has reduced, besides, to his subjection piety, 
country extending forty degrees 1 in longitud: eres. 
the west, and nearly equal in size, tho not hose « 
value or population, to what he had inheritvÞre « 
It is with him no less a measure of '\poliſſſtere à 
than it is of gratification, to assemble his gf 


I ussals, the governors of his provinces, and com- 
orf manders of his armies, occasionally at his court, 
0 receive the renewal of their allegiance, and to 


orig display before them all the pomp of greatness, to 


ripoff which their own presence, as well as that of em- 
ere i bassies from foreign princes, considerably contri- 
tly i bute; to distribute new dignities and rewards 
he mong the former; and to leave upon their minds, 
it hu in their return into their respective departments, 
leni m impression of his power repressive of their 


he H ambition, and of his munificence capable of secu- 


hat Ming their attachment. The parade of troops on 
e inthe first day's” celebration of the anniversary, 
true, mounted, according to the computation of Cap- 
ning Mtn Parish, nearly to eighty thousand men. 
or 0 The number of mandarines was about twelve 
a fang thousand. | 

ande For a ſew 4 afterwards, a variety of enter- 
ity, MWkinments was exhibited in presence of the Em- 
on olperor, surrounded by his court. The spectators 
not Wltemselves formed an imposing spectacle; but it 
empußvanted that peculiar brilliancy, that animating 
ectionFWuety, which accompany the assemblages of both 
zitude fe es. To eyes accustomed to such meetings , 
10 noiioge of men alone, have always the appearance 
heritel ore of business than of pleasure. Nor were 
f poliftere at Zhe· hol any sports or tournaments, in 


his gi 
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which the courtiers and visitors bore themselyſarras: 
a part. No races or exercises on horseback, paving 
among Tartars might have been expected. Myying 
shews were entirely Chinese, Individuals wioneti 
excelled in any particular talent: men who, h 
natural agility or strength, and by dint of ap 
cation, became capable of performing extrao 
nary feats were collected together on the pres 
occasion. The persevering;diligence of som 


erousl 

Inh: 
eror's 
nd in 


Whats 


the Chinese, had rendered them masters in Mf hab: 
art of balancing their bodies upon a wire, whiſfnced 
walking upon it; or a ladder, while pag attitud 
through its rungs; or several light materials ety 


tering in the air; or of operating with th Wiectec 
hands so slightly, and distracting the atten 


of others so completely, as to deceive the suf p 
of sight. All these exhibited in their turns; If. H 
served to gratify even those who had seen anſf**. 
lar performances before, on the reflection of! ' call 


difficulties surmounted in such exertions. that 
this principle, the exercises which followed, ive 
| tumbling and posture- making, had also tu to80 
admirers. No games were played in which i Wery. 
interest arose from the contention of the parts '&ru1 
except that of wrestling, the most ancient pſ bene 
haps of all; and in which each of the com our 
tants appeared to aim, notwithstanding the *alwa 
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wselwþarrassment of long robes and clumsy boots, at 
ick, Ising his antagonist into the air, and afterwards 
. Ming him flat upon the ground. This aim was 
s whometimes accomplished by muscular efforts dex- 
ho, bÞrously applied. 

apa Inhabitants of the different districts of the Em- 
raomiſperors wide domains appeared in separate groups, 
prend in the costume of their respective countries. 


zone@/hatever was particular in their usual exercises 


in fr habits, was here displayed. Several of them 
ulnced in a pleasing manner, and with graceful 
paginptitudes. There was some singing, and a vast 
ials U iety of musical instruments. The musicians 
h tu eeted mostly slow and plaintive airs, not un- 
tenſe those of the Highlanders of Scotland; which 
he gafffi) played in exact and measured time. To 
Ir, Hüttner, a good judge of music, it appeared, 
en nulla © their gammut was such as Europeans would 
' call imperfect, their keys being inconsistent; 
(that is, wandering from flats to sharps, and 


n 0 


* iversely; except when directed by a bell struck 


80 tu to sound the proper notes. Mr. Hüttner farther 
hich Pierved, that the Chinese, in playing on in- 
pa jd *ruments, discovered no knowledge of semi- 
jent pa tones, nor did they seem to have any idea of 
e co a counterpoint, or parts in music. There was 
the uf ways one melody, however great the number 
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of performers; tho, in a few instances, some if lame 
* the instruments played in the lower octay] ful, b 
while the rest continued in the upper; and uu zppea 
b aapproached to harmony. To the musician] mater 
succeeded several hundred persons dressed inf comn 
uniform of olive-· coloured tunics, who sung al 
danced in fancied ballets, representing, by d 
help of lights in transparent lanterns of differs 
hues, such Chinese characters as conveyed gra 
praise of his Imperial Majesty. In the nig 
these ballets would have appeared more þrillaz 
from contrast; but no amusement could be pn 
tracted to that time, as the Emperor, who n 
for the most part before the sun, to the dispatch 
the affairs of state, and to his devotions, gener 
retires before it sets. F 
Atſter the ballets, 1 were — of 
and even in the day-time had a striking eff 
Some of the contrivances were new to the Englid 
Spectators. Out of a large box, among other i- 
stances, lifted up to a considerable height, w 
the bottom falling out as if it were by acciden 
came down a multitude of paper lanterns, fokds Chin 
flat as they issued from the box, but unfoldin cher 
themselves from one another by degrees. Ade a 
each lantern assumed a regular form, a light wal party 


suddenly perceived of a beautifully colour 2 
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ome if lame, burning brightly within it; leaving doubt- 
octanÞ} ful, by what delusion of the sight those lanterns, 
id du ppeared, or by what property of combustible 
iciauf materials they became, thus lighted, without any 
J ina communication from the outside to produce the 
nme within. This devolution and development 
U vere several times repeated, with a difference of 
u figure every time, as well as of the colours, with 
gui which the Chinese seem to have the art of clothing 
fre at pleasure. On each side of the large box 
ms a correspondence of smaller boxes, which 


iu network of fire, with divisions of various forms, 
wich shone like burnished copper, and flashed 
like lightning with every impulse of the wind. 
The whole ended with a volcano, or eruption of 
0 zificial fire, in the grandest style. 
All those entertainments were exhibited to ad- 
nantage on the lawn before the Emperor's great 
tent, and in the open air. They were preferred, 
In this occasion, to the more refined pleasures of 
ciden, damatic performances, however relished by the 
folds Chinese ; but which many of the Tartars, and 
foldin her foreigners as well as the English, among 
s. Ai he audience, could not understand. A select 
cht wi party, including the Embassador and principal 
Jour zentlemen of his suite, was invited to the exhibi- 


opened in like manner, and let down a kind of | 
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tion of a pantomime, in the play house belongin} Bet 
to the ladies of the palace, which was situayf: 
in the boundary between their private pleasur 
grounds, and the Emperor's. great garden. | 
was a small but handsome building, several uy 
ries high. There were three open theatres, g 
stages, one above another. Opposite the lows 
Stage were deep boxes for the guests, and owe 
them were retired and latticed galleries for th 
ladies, who, without being seen, could discen 
what was passing upon either stage. They ha 
not probably any view into the boxes; for th 
Emperor being disposed to indulge their desi 
of seeing some person of the Embassy, one d 
the eunuchs conducted the youth already ma 
tioned, out of the Embassador's box, 17 ple 
form within the ladies view. 

Instead of human figures upon the stage, the 
actors assumed the forms of other animated be 
ings, as well as of inanimated productions, d 
the land and sea. They filled the three seven 
stages, forming a kind of epitome of the world 
and performing parts, which, by some, wer 
conjectured to represent the marriage of oceal 
and the earth. This pantomime consisted of * 
veral acts; and the motions and evolutions of tit -m 
actors lasted a great part of the afternoon. | 
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gig] Between the acts, many of the spectators went 
into the Embassador's box, to see and converse 


znal Chinese being invited to Zhe-hol, There 
were Iikewise two Mussulmen, chiefs of some 
es, ON hordes of Calmoucks, who, not long since, on 
xccasion of discontent or misunderstanding with 
the government of Russia, migrated in great num- 
bers from the northern coast of the Caspian Sea 
to. Chinese Tartary, and put themselves under 
he Chinese Emperor's protection. He gave them 
very lavourable reception, and decorated these 
to leaders with buttons of eh and peacotks: 
kathers to their caps. . 

His Imperial Majesty, ws mg not cube 
in every important measure that he pursued, but 
yen in every step of his ordinary conduct, to be 
attentive to the impression it was likely to produce 
mthe minds of foreigners, as well as of his own 
ubjects, took an opportunity of calling the Em- 
bassador to him, to say, that it was only on 
particular occasions, like the present, that he 
„assisted at such spectacles; the care of watching 
over the safety of his people, and enacting laws 
bor their welfare, necessarily demanding every 
s of the 5 moment of his time, 


His Imperial Majesty had, however, in fact, 


with him. Most of them were Tartars: few ori- 1 


\ 
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put such order in the investigation of public i 
fairs, and had made such an excellent distriby 
tion of his time, that he found leisure to cult 
some of the polite arts, without neglecting th 
concerns of his crown; he wrote even poem 
which indicate taste and fancy, with an attentin 
view of nature. They are less remarkable fy 
invention, than for philosophical and mon 
truths; and resemble more the epics of Voltain 
than those of Milton. He presented a few stann 
to the Embassador for his Majesty, togeths 
with some curious and precious gems, which he 
particularly valued, from having been, he sad 
eight centuries in his family; and gave them s 
an earnest of perpetual friendship. He was ala 
fond of painting and drawing, and kept the fey 
missionaries employed, who were capable of cu 
tivating those arts. He was even nice in the for 
mation of the Chinese characters, for which, à 
for drawings, the pencil is always used. Heap 
proved of the Chinese papers, thus copied, by th 
Embassador's page; and judging that he coul 
employ his pencil also to other purposes, he sen 
to him for such of his drawings as he had mad 
from objects in China; of the correctness ul 
which, the Emperor could be a judge. The 
youth, who was an indifferent draughtsman, 


* 
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was much embarrassed by this request; but 
gught for easy subjects, such as the leaf and 
flower of the favourite nenuphar of the country, 
and the purse which the Emperor had vouch- 
saled to give him. The idea pleased his Imperial 
Majesty, who signified bis satisfaction 9092 other 


presents to him. 


Aster the festivities were over, 1 Tartar 
princes began soon to prepare for their return 
home. They were the chiefs of numerous clans 
dependent on them, and could bring large bodies 
of troops into the field. They were often called 
upon in time of war, and had their respective 
ations, rank, and duty, assigned to them under 
the grand banners of Tartary. Their lands, or 


| hefs, were properly hereditary by primogeni- 


ture; but it was of late become necessary for the 
heir, on the death of his ancestor, to receive a 
ort of investiture from the Emperor, who sel- 
dom, and in very special cases, refuses it. These 
Tartar princes usually marry the daughters and 
meces of the Imperial family, and hold a supe- 
ror rank at court in consequence of this alliance. 


heir education is usually directed to military 
pursuits, and their weapons, the bow and scimi- 
tar; but many of them are acquainted with the 


bistory and geography of their own country. 
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They hold the Emperor in the greater veneratiaiſ amn 
as considering him descended from Kublai-Kha 
the conqueror of China in the thirteenth centuy 
His descendants being in the fourteenth centuy 
expelled from the throne of that empire, fled ia 
the country of the Man-choos in eastern Ta 
| tary; and from their intermarriages with th 
natives, sprung the Bog-doi Khans, who, intk 
last age, entered China, and formed the presa 
dynasty: a dynasty hitherto most fortunate. 
four first reigns, the last not yet terminated 
1793, have continued one hundred and fort: 
nine years; the longest perhaps of any four, i 
an uninterrupted succession, that are remen 
bered; except, indeed, those of the last four reig 
ing princes of the ancient monarchy of Fran 
which continued one hundred and eighty-thm 
years; tho the last sovereign, and best likewi 
of his race, was cut off by an untimely death 
But the four Chinese reigns, tho over a peopt 
whose subjection was completed only in tht 
course of them, and who are not yet perfectly 
reconciled, were not only long, but almost be 
yond example, prosperous. The first indeed, thi 
began in a minority, had all the vigour and ex 
ertion of a new dynasty; and those which sue 

ceeded, were equally remarkable for: wisdom) 
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ratio frmness, and activity. The last is brilliant like- 
Kha vie by its victories. That year, which in the 
British annals is justly termed the glorious 1759, 
was glorious also to Chen-Lung. He completed 
in that year, the conquest of the Eleuths, who 


ited l 


posgessed a great portion of what OY was 


alled Independent Tartary. 


The present boundaries of the dominions 
of the Emperor are acknowledged by the Rus- 
San maps. Each of those empires contains 
a surface of about four millions of square 
miles, or nearly one-eleventh part of the ter- 
rene globe, and equal to two-third parts of Eu- 
rope, These two great empires join at some 
of their extremities; and, together, form not 
much less than one-fifth portion of the earth; 
but in the calculation of the Russian territories, 
ue included that vast and inhospitable tract, 
bounding on the frozen sea, and bearing a great 
proportion to the remaining habitable part of that 
empire. Whereas, all the Chinese dominions 
ae in situations fit and desirable for man. 


Most of them lie in the happiest part of the 


temperate zone, under fifty degrees of north lati - 
Jude. A small part only extends to the south - 
ward within the tropics: the whole empire ca- 
pable of, and much of it actually abounding in, 
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the most useful productions, as well as rich in 
arts of civilized life. | 

The Emperor divides his time accord 
the seasons; the winter in his Chinese, the su 
mer in his Tartar, territories. Moukden is th 
capital of the ancient possessions of his famih 
which he has greatly embellished and enlargif 
and where he is supposed to have accumulat 
vast treasures; as if he still distrusted the hol 
he has of China, where indeed, he is considen 
as a stranger. Throughout Asia, men are not 
much distinguished by the places oftheir nativij 
as by the races from which they sprung. Th 
the Emperor Chen-Lung, be the fourth in & 
scent from him who successfully invaded Chin 
in the last age, and tho the last three succeediy 
generations were all born at Pekin, yet they at 
universally regarded by their subjects, and the 
regard indeed themselves, as Tartars. Ther 
principal ministers, their confidential servans Tar 
the chiefs of their armies, most of their wives K 
concubines, domestics, and eunuchs, are of thi 'Y 
race. Every male in China, of Tartar parent M 
or descent, is allowed a stipend from his birth * 
and is registered among the servants of the prince 
These form his body guards, to whom his Py... 
sonal safety is confided. Such a preſerencedP*. 
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Tartars, apparently partial and impolitic, was 
deemed absolutely necessary in the commence- 


ment of the dynasty, when the conquest of the 


country was not complete; and little reliance 


mas to be placed on the fidelity of those who had 
been vanquished. It became, however, the source 
ofadditionaldisaffection, which, in its turn, call- 
ed ſor the continuance of the measure that pro- 
duced it. No change in the circumstances of the 
Tartar and Chinese nations since they became 
wbject to one sovereign, has contributed to their 
mion, or to overcome.the opposition approach- 
ng to antipathy, which must have previously 
mhsisted between a warlike people ever endea- 
youring to invade, and a civilized people always 
trugeling to exclude, their neighbours. It is 
till a common saying in the provinces of China 
there those invaders most abound, that no half 
a dozen natives are assembled together for an 
hour, before they begin to clamour against the 
Tartars. The sovereigns of the present dynasty 
haye, hitherto, ostensibly conformed to, rather 
than exclusively adopted, the Chinese manners, 
laws, and language. It is, perhaps, scarcely to 
le expected that it will continue long enough up- 
on the throne to melt entirely into Chinese. The 


present dynasty has already lasted almost as long 
VOL, II. G 
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as the average of those which preceded. it! 4 
each indeed, owed its origin to talents and v 
tivity, taking advantage of favourable circw 
stances, so it seldom survived the weak strugy 
of indolence and incapacity, against calamity 
disturbance. The principle of hereditary rig 
so long the support of other thrones, does not y 
pear to have been ingrafted into the mindsd 
the Chinese, who seem to look to power onh, 
which is a less stable tenure, as the foundation 


authority; but hitherto the Tartar princes oft 


present dynasty, have continued to mainti 
theirs with a steady and strict hand; and the 
sire of perpetuating the stability and uniformy 
of their government, has directed them to tt 
choice of their successors, with a view to effet 
tuate this purpose with the greater certain 


The present Emperor determined some ui 


since upon a measure, which might not | 


attended with a similar consequence in oth 


countries: that of resigning his crown at a f 
riod, which, though at that time distant, W 
- vigorous constitution rendered it probable | 
Should survive; thus enabling him to place h. 


yond risk, the accession of him whom he mig i 


appoint to be his heir; and whom, whether li 
son by nature or adoption, the $sentiments' 
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filfal piety, which in China, are not to be shaken 


even by a throne, as well as those of gratitude 
and affection, would engage to follow the ex- 


ample and advice of his predecessor. And it is 


likely that Chen-Lung will have had the grati- 
fication of enjoying in another, the dignity and 
power he has communicated to him, without 
being himself deprived of either. | 
Of the several sons of the Emperor, only four 
ue now alive, the eighth, the eleventh, the 
hfteenth, and seventeenth. The eleventh being 
Governor of Pekin, continued there during his 
father's absence. The others were at Zhe-hol; of 


these, the two youngest were understood to be the 


most promising. They were likewise courteous 
in their manners, fond of acquiring information 
about other countries, and curious in examining 


che inventions and ee imported from 


thence; 


The Emperor's great age no longer permitting 


him to follow the grand chase of wild beasts in 
the forests of Tartary, as he had been accustom- 
ed to do after the celebration of his birthday, he 
determined on his speedy return to Pekin, and 


it was settled that the Embassador should precede 


him thither. 


Before his Excellency': 8 departure | from * 
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84 
hol, he received an answer, through the Legate, 


from Ho-choong-taung, to the letter he had sen 
some time before, announcing to him, that the 
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Hindostan should be permitted to sell goods an 


purchase produce at Chu- san, under the auspice 
of the principal mandarines, who should guat 
against any frauds that might be attempted by the 
natives; and moreover, that as she had come ou 
laden in great measure with presents for the Em: 
peror, she should be subject to no duties on her 
return, which was a boon that had not been re 
quested; but that it was inconvenient to suffer 
Captain Mackintosh to go at this time to join hu 
Ship, the business of which must continue to be 
conducted by the _ to whom she was thy 


entrusted. 


This answer was more a than was er 
pected from the channel through which it came, 


except as to the latter clause; and this was ow. 
ing probably to the remonstrances of the Thibe 
General, in consequence of that subject having 
been mentioned when he happened to be pre 


sent. The virulence of his opposition to the 


English nation, did not seem abated; and no 


thing was, perhaps, more desirable for its in 
terest in China, than that he should neither be 
continued in the councils of the Emperor, or be 


her be 
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gent pak to the vice · royalty of Canton, where 
he might oppress the factory there, or misrepre- 
ent their conduct and disposition in his dis. 
patches to the government. 

Captain Parish ascertained the latitude of Zhe- 
hol, to be 4 1 degrees 58 minutes north. During 


the short stay of the Embassy there, the weather 7 


ws remarkably oa a and the sky serene and 


dear. 


Plots, collected 5 m the Sls between Pati and 
Zhe-hol in Tartary. | 


dedum. 

Dianthus. 

Iribulus terrestris, 
Linnæi. 

(aiaprocumbens,Os- 
beck and Thunberg, 
non Linnæ i. 

Oophora japonica, 

Polygonum lapathifo- 

lium Linnæi. 

roy gonum fagopyrum, 


In. 


— another species. 


Berberis. 


Convallaria multiflora, 


Lin. 
verticillata, Lin. 


Asparagus. 


n spinosa, Lin. 


another species. 

Sambucus nigra, Lin- 
næi. 

Sambucus umbellata. 

Bupleurum. 

Swertia rotata, Linnæi. 

Ulmus. 
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Chænopodium, three 


species. 
AsclepiasSibirica, Lin. 
Vitis heterophylla, 
Thunberg. | 
Euonymus. 
Rhamnus, four species. 
Capsicum. 
Solanum nigrum, Lin- 
næi. | 
Physalis alkekengi, 
Linnæi. 
 Hyoscyamus niger, 
Linnz1. | 
Campanula, two spe- 
cies. | 
Convolvulus, two spe- 
cies. 
Lysimachia. 
Echium. 
Cistus. 

Sanguisorba officinalis, 
Linnæi. 
Rubia cordata, Thun 

berg. | 
Scabiosa leucantha, 
Linnz1. - 
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Scabiosa leucantha, 


— another species 
Aristida. 
Arundo. 
Avena. 


Briza eragrostis, Lin, 
Poa. 

Panicum crus cory, 
A 

— glaucum, I. 
| italicum, L. 

— viride, L. 
— ciliare, Retz. 

obs. 

— another species 
Saccharum. 
Cyperus iria, Linn. 
another specie 


Moræa chinensis, Lin 


næi. 


Ixia chinensis, Lins 


Valeriana. 
Amethystea cærules 
Linnz:. 
Veronica, two specis 
Syringa vulgaris, Li 


næi. 


Quer 


Salix 
Pinu 
Nico! 
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Morus. 
Fraxinus. 
Aster. 
Pæonia. 
Matricaria, 
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Quercus, 
Salix. 
Pinus. 
Nicotiana, 
Allium. 


ad, 
ecies 
Lin, 
cori 
etz. 
ecies 
1nnz 
Lu 
1008 
lea, 
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CHAPTER II. 


RETURN TO PEEIN. 
RENCES THERE, AND AT YUEN-MIN-YUEN, 


A VAST assemblage of strangers could not ca 
tinue long at Zhe-hol without inconvenient, 
The principal of those who attended there onkk 
occasion of the anniversary of the Emperat 
birth, departed from thence, in different dire 
tions, at the same time with the British Embs 
sador, on the twenty- first of September. Among 
those whose route lay, like his, to the southwal 
were the delegates from Pegu, and other lig 
doms bordering upon some of the Chinese pn 
vinces. Very different motives from those wh 
occasioned the present Embassy, induced thes 
vereigns of those states to send persons frequent 
to represent them at the court of Pekin. The 
dominions were not only vastly inferior to Chu 
in extent and population, but from a weak al 
unsteady government, and the frequency of v 
testine divisions, were little able to cope wil 

that great empire; nor could they rely, for ts 


OBSERVATIONS AND Oct 


as | 
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qupport, upon the assistance of other princes, ö | 
xtuated by the jealousy of maintaining the ba- if 
lance of Asiatic power. It was, therefore, be- 1 
come generally a maxim of political prudence MI 

vith them, to acknowledge a sort of vassallage to 4 
Yap China, by sending tribute, and paying homage, 1 6 | 
N. o the Emperor, in order to avoid a more direct 144 

interference; and the danger, if they resisted, of | | 4g 
ot ou entiresubjugation in a contest so unequal. Those 3448 1 
nent, delegates were placed under the conduct of some Ni | 
oni inferior mandarines; and a moderate yet decent f 
per stipend was allowed for their maintenance dur- 10 


ing their stay in the country. But the man- 
Ember darines, trusting to the difficulties that a stranger 
monly always experiences, in conveying a complaint, 
thwulf and the hazard of attempting it, gave way to the 
r kin contempt which they felt for those foreigners, and 
ese puff often treated them with indignity. Those man- 
e whillf darines also, receiving themselves very small 
1 then sslaries from government, felt little scruple in 
equeuſſi taking advantage of so favourable an opportunity 
vo derive emolument from defrauding the persons 
under their care, of a considerable share of their 
allowance. Luckily in such circumstances, those 
men had been habituated to the hardships of a 
military life; nor were their minds so refined 
s to feel humiliation very poignantly; and their 
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chief mortification, perhaps, arose from the supe, 
rior treatment of the English Embassy. 

The same parade, as formerly, continued 9 
attend it. As it was no longer encumbered wil 
the presents carried to Zhe-hol, and left then, 
the determination was taken of travelling faxte 
than before, but still of stopping at some of the 

Emperor's palaces, where all things were mat 
ready for the reception of the Embassador and hy 
retinue. The highways which were now repaired, 
facilitated their progress. One indeed was 16 
served for the use of the Emperor alone. Thi 
was rendered perfectly level, dry, and smooth. 
Cisterns were contrived on the sides of the In. 
perial road, to hold water for sprinkling it o- 


casionally, in order to keep down the du 


Parallel to the Emperor's, was another road, nt 


quite so broad, nor swept continually with  þ 


much care, but perfectly commodious and sab. 
This was intended for the attendants of his Im 
perial Majesty; and upon this, the British En- 


bassy was allowed to pass. All other travelles | 


were excluded from these two privileged roads 
and obliged to endeavour to make out a path 
wherever they were able. 


Short as was the interval which hu sinct 


the Embassy had gone along this route to be 
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hol, the change in the temperature already was 
considerable; and a greater degree of cold experi- 
enced, than in a similar latitude at the same sea- 
00 in Europe. It affected, indeed, the human 
fame with a keenness seldom felt in England. 
When the gentlemen of the Embassy arrived 
at Koo-pe-koo, near which they had already vi- 
ted and examined the great wall, insatiate curio- 
ty excited some of chem to inspect once more that 
ancient bulwark. Here they had a fresh instance 
of the extreme jealousy of the government, or of 
the persons commanding under it. The breach 


through which those travellers before had passed 


to mount the wall, was, during their absence, 
topped up with stone and rubbish, so as to pre- 


| yent their passage. The Tartar and Chinese at- 
tendants seemed, indeed, in all cases, to be em- 
| barras8ed between the fear of offending guests 


they were ordered to respect, if they should at- 
tempt to put any actual constraint upon their 
actions, and the dread of being responsible for 


| uttering strangers to have too near an insight 


of the country. The policy of these persons 
consisted chiefly in diverting the strangers from 
curious objects of pursuit, by indirect methods, 
and by throwing obstructions, apparently acci- 


dental, in their way; and the gentlemen of the 
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Embassy, from prudence partly, and partly fr 
consideration towards their attendants, desigh 
frequently from excursions and inquiries K 
fectly harmless in themselves. 
In the beginning of this journey, one + of 
Embassador's guards died of a surfeit, as mec+ c. 
supposed, of fruit. His death happened in Mere b 
of the Emperor's palaces; but such is the HMH. 
ordinary delicacy of this people in every thin ed, a 
relating to their dread sovereign, that it was chf their 
trary to rule to have allowed any person untr) 
breathe his last within the Imperial precinaſn dhe b 
The conductors, therefore, of the Embassadaſſ. Eng 
directed the corpse of this European to be caffartrib; 
ied from thence in a palanquin, as if still ali uy 0 
nd his death was announced at some distauſſ;4.,.. 
upon the road. We gen 
Another person belonging to one of the nd no 
bassador's suite, labouring under a dysenter want, 
stopped at a Chinese inn, and was induced i reu 
consult a physician of the place, who, to the d Lew « 
trine of the pulse, added a discourse upon tt emme 
different temperaments of the human frame, al,...+ 1 
unluckily attributing his patient's suffering Mftion! 
the predominance of cold humours, prescribe nder 
for him strong doses of pepper, cardamoms, uf inte a 
ginger, taken in hot show-choo or distill ty of 


dirit; 
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Wirit; a medicine which $0 exasperated all the 
Ii mptoms of his disorder, that he had much dit- 
culty to escape alive to Pekin. 

The return of the Embassador and his suite to 
Wat capital, was a joyful event to such of the an- 
ient companions of the voyage as he had left 
jere behind him. They had lived, in that in- 
l, a retired and secluded life. Many, in- 
.d, of the missionaries were nearly as desirous 
f their society, as exiles usually are to see their 
Wountrymen in a foreign land; and accordingly, 
n the beginning, some of the fathers called upon 
be English every day; but this very intimacy 
tributed, perhaps, to arouze the extreme jea- 
usy of the Chinese against both. The long re- 
Wdnce of the former did not exempt them from 
We general mistrust entertained of foreigners; 
e wind nothing could be more dangerous or extra- 
NU) Wzrant, than the designs attributed to the latter, 
ced ſh, ticularly in letters from Canton and Macao. 
ae duft was quickly determined by the officers of go- 
on W.rament at Pekin, that as little opportunity as 
e, Afpossible should be afforded by any communi- 
ing ion between the old and new Europeans there. 
Scrib®Wrger some futile pretence of preventing the ser- 
nts attending upon the former from purloining 
ly of the Embassador's effects left in his hotel 


we 
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during his absence, that missionary alone 9 
permitted to continue going there, who hy 
been appointed to inquire into the wants of i 
persons remaining behind his Excellency, andi 
transact any necessary business for them. The 
foreign dress also attracted an intrusive nd 
about them whenever they ventured into theq ah 
They had no mandarines of rank, to procure 


3 
preser” 
consist 
of sucl 


kind a 


spect for them as they went along; nor hadi 
the benefit of Chinese interpreters with them, 
explain any thing they heard or saw. The ba 
daries of their hotel were, however, so exten 
as to admit of exercise within its bounds, andi 
prevent them from suffering under the feeluy 
of personal constraint. Several of them also mi 
frequently to Yuen-min-yuen, where the array vi 
ment of the machines, and others of the prinap 
presents, required their — U 
tor Scot, who had been left to take care of S 
of the guard and servants that were ill, was 
ticularly attentive to his patients. Another 1 
cumstance afforded him also some occupati 
In China, as elsewhere, not only the want! 
man are what excite his ingenuity to supi teepe. 
them, but his inventions seldom outstep the of washe 
solute occasion he feels for them. The inten tuck | 
covering, as well as exterior dress of the Chin br thi 


ue of 
of ther 
cloth 5 
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e generally of a dark colour, not requiring to be 
tu preserved or renewed by frequent washing; and 


of U consists sometimes of materials that do not admit 
andi of such an operation. White garments of any 


Tua kind are worn only for mourning. These can- 
ni not be too much soiled for the etiquette, which 
ech excludes every appearance of personal care or 
uren ornament from those who are supposed to be 
d th overwhelmed with grief. The close dress of Eu- 
wpeans requires, for health, as well as cleanli- 
ness, to be often changed; but the loose manner 
in which the people of Asia wear their clothes, 
tho it requires frequently a greater quantity of 
them to guard against the inclemency of the 
yeather, permits them to be worn a longer time 
ml vithout inconvenience, Their tables, which the 
wnish always laid upon them prevents from 
inbibing moisture, or being injured by dust, are 
not covered with cloths. They spread no sheets 
upon their beds. They have not adopted the 
we of linen; and white cotton is applied by most 
of them to a very few purposes only. The coarse 
boch generally used by them will admit of being 
eped in alkaline ley, for the purpose of being 


or this purpose, is a white ſossil substance found 


washed, or freed from the impurities which 
FF fuck to it while warm. The alkali employed 
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in plenty about Pekin; nor do they in 1 
cases require any other, except indeed for cle 
sing the skin, in regard to which the Chinesen 


not without abundance of cosmetics. For fe 


linen, however, this alkali of the Chinese is tw 


acrid, and speedily destroys its texture. To x 
rect this ill quality, Doctor Scot turned arti 
and having procured a sufficient proportion i 
oil, soon made with it and the alkali, very gu 
soap, for the consumption of his compania 
and himself. 
It is likely that the general use of Une 
which Europe is supposed to be indebted ford 


present exemption from leprous affections, ml 


be adopted by the Chinese, in the course of thei 
increased commerce and connections with Eur 
peans. Leprous disorders are those alone i 
which any hospitals are regularly erected i 


China, on the principle of their being too ink 


tious, to admit of persons afflicted with the 
having any communication with the rest ay 
ciety. 


neve 9 
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The article of soap will, probably, soon {0 
low that of linen, as a necessary appendag ue v 
The ingredients for making it, and most other emane 
articles demanded for the use of the English Inurges 


bassy, were furnished at the expence of the Ch Nis sev 
vor. 
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mal | w3e government. It was, however, necessary to 
lem ¶ te very particular in explaining the use and oc- 
se n caxion of them, to the mandarines. The request 
n made to them, tho never, in words, refused, was 
is ty tot always complied with, in fact. Sometimes 
o c ibo, an alarm was taken by them, as if some im- 
arti proper purposes were intended to be effected by 
on d vhat was called for. One of the painters of the 
7 gool Embassy once wished to have an easel or stand 
nico br the framed canvas, on which he meant to 

In the portrait of a missionary. The manda- 
en, ines, not comprehending the nature of an easel, 
foris imple as it seemed, and probably apprehending 
, vl dat it might be some part of a mathematical ap- 
f ther ſpuratus, for the purpose of making military 
Eu f plans or measurements, or for taking sketches of 
e fortifications or ramparts of the capital, could 
wt be persuaded to give directions for making 
Ich an instrument. Some individuals of the 
Inbassy wished, also, to procure what they 
of wanted at their own expence ; but they were nar⸗ 
wly watched, the prices of the articles returned 
on fibſÞthem; and corporal punishment inflicted on 
-ndagt g, who sold them. Hospitality to strangers, 
t otheÞmanding that they Should be freed from all 
sh Enarges, was indeed the ostensible ground for 
ie Cliffs severity; tho it appeared not to be altogether 
VOL, III. H | 
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unconnected with a system of Precautions Wl alloy 
tated by jealous xp. 
To this political and prejudiced, pb 
was added, tho very innocently on the partd 
those who gave rise to it, a jealousy and alam 
of auother kind. In one of the courts, of iſ I. 
Embassador's hotel, were rocks artificially hey 
ed up in the Chinese taste, by way of decoratim 
and which served, tho not intended ſor 
use, as steps to the top of the wall surroundy 
the whole inclosure. From thence could so 
times be perceived, the female inhabitants oft 
neighbouring houses. It was said, that in f 
manner a few persons belonging to the Eu 
| happened, in the vacancy of en 
ing his Excellency's absence, but without he 
impelled by any motive of improper curigil 
to walk upon the walls of the hötel. This K 
dental occurrence was, however, dene 
becoming. and gave offence to the neighbour 
and the practice, upon representation, 24 am 
diately discontinued. At this period a conluf 5 
account arrived at Pekin, of the temporary calf 
about the ceremony of reception, which at # 
hol had been so quickly settled. Some politic 
inferred from thence, beside considering the f 
bassador's visit at an end, that he would not 
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% PORE" to return to the capital; but like other 
delegates who leſt Tartary at the same time, 
0 would be obliged to continue his route without 
art pazing through it. The arrival of his Excel- 
lun lncy at Pekin put an end to these conjectures, / | 
fn His entrance into it was attended with the 


key usual honours; and he received the customary 
als its from the principal mandarines, several of 
yhom were in waiting for him at his hötel. Vet 
he was aware of the propricty of fixing à period 
o his Embassy. The permanent residence of a 
minister in China, from a foreign court, was yet 
utterly unknown in that country. The maxim of 
considering foreign embassadors as guests, whose 
charges it was becoming to defray at the! public 


WY be naturally to the rule of putting quick limits 

Ao cheir stay. The extraordinary degree of cost, 
au which the splendid treatment given to the Eng- 
U Ly lh, occasioned to the Emperor, was an addi- 
n tonal argument, with the former, against the pro- 
OMTY longation of the visit, as it would have been an 
Y OF abuse of the hospitality with which they wete re- 
Wo 4 J *ived. It would have offended too much the pride 


oli and prejudices of the Chinese nation, to have 


the . prezxed, abruptly, a proposal in this first diplo- 
d neil matic mission, for giving up its ancient notions in 


— mz 
— — . — — = 


expence, while they continued in the country, 
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regard to public visitors, and for suffering then 
to bear their own expences, while yet within th 


dominions of China. His Excellency was deter. 


mined, therefore, to desire leave to depart, aftx 
the great festival, in the beginning of the Chi 
nese year, in February. During that interyl, 
whatever he could reasonably hope to obtain, 
ought to apply for, might be accomplished; al 
an amicable and frequent intercourse might g 
dually be established for the mutual convenient 
of both nations. $2 

His Excellency understood, indeed, that son 
proposal for his departure, would be soon's 
pected; and that at Vuen- min- yuen, the p 


sons left there to adjust the nice maching 


4 $ 


brought out as presents, were urged to find 


their work, lest it should be left incomplet 
Dr. Dinwiddie continued almost constani 


there, to direct the workmen in putting togetie 


the various complicated parts of the Planetarium 
Mr. Barrow went and resided occasionally att 
same place, to superintend the arrangement ofi 
the other presents.” He had frequently the 


portunity of observing there the ingenuity w 
dexterity of the Chinese workmen. Two d 


Mgredi 
rerting 
lhe ma 
pieces 


them took down the two magnificent glass lusm brmin 


sent as presents to the Emperor, in order to pls 


wes to 
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them in a more advantageous position. They 
eparated them piece by piece, and put them 
nin together in a short time, without difficulty 
or mistake, the whole consisting of many thou- 
and minute parts, tho they had never seen any 
thing of the kind before. ' Another Chinese cut 
znarrow slip from the edge of a'curved plate of 
glass in order to supply the place of one belong - 
ing to the dome of the Planetarium, which had 
been broken in the carriage. The English me- 
chanics belonging to the Embassy had in vain 
attempted to cut the glass according to this curve 
ine, with the assistance of a diamond. The 
ntive workman did not shew his method; but 
it was said that he succeeded, by first drawing 
he point of a heated iron across the surface to 
te divided. | ” | 
The invention of this artist, in the present 
tance, was the more singular, as there is, ac- 
wlly, no manufacture of glass in the empire, ex- 
«pt at Canton, where, instead of fusing the rough 
ngredients of flint or sand and barilla, and con- 
wrting them by the proper process into glass, 
be manufacturer is satisfied with melting the 


{ 


Ireces broken by. accident of that material, and 


brming them into new shapes, according to the 


o Pfu to which they might be destined. The Chi- 


* 
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nese appear indeed to have strong claims o d || i) the 
credit of having been indebted only to themsel || fr tha 
forthe invention of the tools, necessary in i ¶ nuscu 
primary and necessary arts of life. The lead n the 
and attentive traveller will have observed, int I Aon, 
lation to common tools, such as, for examph | *19% 
the plane and anvil, that whether in India ot h A 
Europe, in ancient or modern times, chey _ 
ſound ta have been fabricated-in the same prech & in 7 
form, scarcely ever differing, except perhaps quable 
the roughness of the materials, or of the mal | 
_ andall denoting à common origin, being alm bor is 
a servile imitation of each other. In Chun x 
alone, those tools have something peculiar * 
their construction, some diſſerence, often inde 
slight; but always clearly indicating that, wb 
ther better or worse fitted for the same purpoiti + 
than those in use in other countries, the onell teopps 
not serve as a model for the other. Thus A bet 
example, the upper surface of the anvil, e Ft a 


where flat and somewhat inclined, is among i * 
Chinese swelled into a convex form. Placer 
| the pist 


In the forges near Pekin, on the road to 5 
hol, n _ eee was observed; i 15 . | 


The belkin wi by the common 5 dl lows, 
rope are vertical. The blast is impelled, 
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by the weight of the machine, rendered heavy 

for that purpose; but it is opened or raised by 
nuscular exertion overcoming the oravity useſul 
in the former instance; and, during that ope- 
ation; the blast is discontinued. The Chinese 
bellows are horizontal. The workmaf is not aided 
itany one time by the weight of the machine; 
but e is not burdened with it at another. It 
s an advantage that the labour should tlius be 
quable and never excessive. The bellows are 
made in the form of a box, of which a moveable 
(or 18 80 closely fitted, as when drawn back to 
aeate a vacuum in the box, into Which, in 
ame quence, the air rushing with impètuosity, 
rough an opening guarded by a valve, produces 
blast through an opposite aperture. The same 
$tontinued when the door is pushed forward to 
leopposite extremity of the box, the space with- 


nit being diminished, and tlie air compressed, 
pt of it is forced out through the same aper- 


4; 
we | n both operations. This double or perpetual 


ob lows, is worked with equal ease, and with 
Wuble the effect of che common or single bellows. a 


lie, When instead of a moveable door, a piston 
b placed within it, the air is compressed between 


be piston and both extremities of the box alter · 


lely, and forced out, upon the same princi iple 
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A model of the Chinese bellows, not easily ix J vnti 
telligible by description, has been brought »f; 
England, and will be submitted to the curiow, 

The common plane of the Chinese carpenig 
is, like the anvil, distinguished by some mini 
particulars: which characterize it to be orig 
It differs not only by the way of fixing the chi 
in it, but by the manner in which it is ud 
The ends of the frame itself serve, else where, iy 
handles by which the tool is held and applied! ty 
the wood of which the surface is to be mak 
smooth; but to the Chinese plane are fixed put 
ticular handles across the frame, by which tt 
same Npore is e * with, gra 
ease, . 

The kintories of he first ARE, ages of G 
nese transactions, attribute the most useful i 
ventions in society to the first or oldest mona 
of the country. It is much more probable! thi 
they were the gradual result of the efforts ol ter 
vera] obscure individuals, who felt, in the cou i tha 
of their own labours, and endeavoured to supply, Jvubt, - 
the want of such mechanical assistance; 1 bonges 
that subsequent historians, not able to trace i It is 
real i inventors, substituted the names of the er unpow 
couragers or promoters of those arts. There to th 
however, reason to believe that not only the WP) Eure 
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16. entions of first necessity, but those of decoration 
h Lad refinement, were known among the Chinese 
u, In remote antiquity. The annals of the empire ä 
ite lar testimony to the fact, and it is confirmed by | 133 
nu ꝛconsideration of the natural progress of those 


nl, Finventions, and of the state of Chinese artists alt p. | 
tux dis time. In the first discovery and establish- | | 4 
ud nent of an art, it is practiced aukwardly, even | if | 
lr ith the help of tools; and this state is supposed | | i 
n o be long stationary, until at length it advances Al 
mat Bio its second period. when it becomes improved, N | 

| pat Band: the artist is enabled to avail himself to the | i 2 


h th umost of every tool and machine than can assist 
den un. The last period of perfection is that in 
lich the artist is become so dextrous, as to com- | | 
tte his work with few or aukward tools, and 4 Þ 
nth little or no assistance. And such is the 


xd Fdaracter of the Chinese potter, weaver, worker 1 
e lu the precious metals, and in ivory, and of most | | 

of e wers in the several trades commonly practiced | 
cours Fu that country. And such attainment is, no 


ppl ubt, the utmost effort of the art, and the 
1 rongest test of a very ancient possession of it. 

ce be lt is not surprising that the method of making 
he er punpowder, and of printing, should be discover- ö 
ere ij o the Chinese long before they were known a 
the wP Europeans. With regard to the first, in what- TS 
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ever country nature creates nitre (one of the du ating 

ingredients for making gunpowder) in the gu ober 
est plenty, there its deflagrating quality is m 
likely to be first observed; and a fe experimi 
founded on that observation, will lead w 
composition that produces such sudden and wN eve 
lent effects. Nitre is the natural and daih ph, ode 
duce of China and India, and passe 2" 
the knowledge of gunpowder, seems to be conf; . 
with that of the most distant historic ever ta 
Among the Chinese, it has been applied u nentie 
times to useful purposes, such as blasting roh in 
and removing great obstructions, and to they, or 
amusement, in making a vast variety of fire - woll ua we! 
It was also used as a defence, by unden 
the probable passage of the enemy, and blowiiffigy 
him up. But its force had not been Abel " G 
through strong metallic tubes, as it was by A 
peans soon after they had discovered that Wihjaq } 
Position. Yet this invention did not proWſuige: 
decisive for those who availed themselves oft Het 
to mark distinctly in history, the precise W itiqui 
when its practice first took place. And tho, M rrib 
imitation of Europe, it has been introduced iis lik 
the armies of the East, other modes of waffe tend 
are sometimes still preferred to it. Li A ihe i 

In relation to the second method, or att on t 
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e chi anting, important as are its effects in Europe; 
gebn obvious that as its object is only to multiply 
ies of the same writing, it could be sought for 
i in that society which produces many readers. 
Ihe number of such would no doubt be increased 
dm nierever 1t were introduced; but where that num- 
ly Bris become very considerable, from other causes 
ling tading to increase the civilized and lettered: 
coe daves of society, the various attempts to supply 
eher tavte, would naturally lead to so simple an 
14d mention as the Chinese art of printing. It con- 
wochen in nothing more than in cutting, in relief, 
howiſfz forms of the written characters on some com- 
wonnen wood, daubing aſterwards those characters 
mint mh a black glutinous substance, and pressing 
"0 inn them different sheets of paper (itself a pre- 
| ® ſus and ingenious invention), each sheet taking 
An an impression of the characters upon which 
it WB ad been laid. The art of engraving, for the 
roevntifcation-of the rich and powerful, had been 
of higuned to such perfection among many nations of 
5e i itiquity, that the invention of printing, as here 
esribed, and coming so near to mere engraving, 
ed "ys likely soon to follow whenever the number 
Bf readers should be so great as to insure reward 
che inventor. The state of society in China, 
r an hom the most early ages, rendered that number 


imen 
wb] 
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prodigious. Unlike to the rest of the, wolli the p 
where valour and military talents, occasionalhſſpeond « 
united with natural eloquence, were originiſ It h: 
the foundation of all wealth and greatness, wiifiat mo 
literature was little more than an amusement; H that | 
study of the written morals, history, and poligyplical 
of China, was the only road, not merely to nge c« 
and honour, but to every individual employmaiſſtaract 
in the state. The necessity, therefore, for mllſſter in 
a multiplicity of copies of works of learning hiſſſue-offic 
all persons in themiddling as well as upper clax 
of life in the most populous of all empires, miſhereiv: 
the early and natural parent of the printing ai: 
as it is still practiced among them. 
The paper used by the Chinese for theirh wor 
lications, is too thin and weak to receive duſt a 
impressions on both sides. The nn cul 
on which the paper is laid to take the.impres 
on one side, generally contains the chase 
two pages. The paper when printed off, is doi lhe pr. 
together, the blank sides touching each olaf 
The fold forms the outer edge, which thu iumbe! 
double, while all the single edges, contrary tor 
the mode of European bookbinders, are sti 
together and bound into a volume. A fter Wine t 
edition is worked off, the plates or boards *men 
collected together, and it is generally mention 
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woll zn the preface where they are deposited, in case a 
om ond edition should be called for. 

ginhſ lt has sometimes been thought in ET? 
„ müht moveable types were a preferable invention 
ent; ſo that of the Chinese; but they seldom can be 
| poligfffoplicable to the impression of writings in a lan- 
o pomſÞmuce consisting, like theirs, of a vast variety of 
un, if each character be considered as a 
eter in an alphabet. The compositor in a print- 
ing In roffice easily distributes the four-and-twenty 
r chunt of an alphabetic language. He at once 
res, nffpercerves 5 where each is to be found. He distin- 
ingatfnixhes them at a glance. His hands acquire even 
be habit of reaching rapidly, without looking, 
chem, as the fingers learn to touch the keys 


oymai 


or gd 


eirp 


du Nr harpsichord without turning the eyes to- 
ds them, Were there many thousands of 


bet 
* lh keys, it is obvious that no such habit could 
Fquired, nor could the keys be within reach, 
od e practice were equally impossible, in printing 
h that! eighty thousand moveable types, for that 
* umber of different characters of which the Chi- 


trary Ne tongue consists. It has not, indeed, occurred 


titchi the artists of China to form moveable and se- 


 ſter {irate 3 for each of the minute strokes, or 
ards WFtments, of which such characters are compos- 
ntiowF, as has been attempted some years since in 
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Germany. It is possible that ach a ba tin the 
might be found to answer, notwithst 
difficulty which must arise from the mi 
ness of the type necessary for each -partinh 

stroke; a difficulty which, when all the typay 
not necessarily of so small a size, has beengy 
come by a very ingenious and learned gentle 
in printing the Persian language in Bengal; af 
the further difficulty, of uniting, in the im 
sion, the several strokes, marked by sep 
types, of a Chinese character, which dog 
exist in printed European languages, when 

letters of the same d zeldorn touch i 

other. ber opts «a 

The Chinese a are atialied, whenover 4 N 
ee very frequently occur, as in the pul 
kalendars and gazettes, to use types for uf 
cut apart, and occasionally inserted wida f 
frames where they are wantee. 

Gazettes are frequently published in \ Pe 

2 the authority of government. The w 
appointments throughout the empire, the fi 
granted by the Emperor, all his public ach, 

remission of taxes to districts suffering by dai 

or other general calamity, his recompensedt 

traordinary services, the embassies sent, oy i 

tribute paid, to him, form a considerable pl 
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at] he public news. The domestic details of his 
no U bousehold, or of his private life, are seldom, if 
nine] ger, mentioned. Singular events, instances of 
ink longevity, sometimes the punishments of offences 
Jonnitted by mandarines, are there recorded. 
. Lyen some instances of the adultery of women, 


kterring others from the commission of the like, 
ehm mnormities. 'VV hile China was at war, its victo- 
doe des, as well as the suppression of rebellions, 
hen i vere announced. In all other cases the world, 
ich aaf u point of intelligence, is confined to China. 
beside the classic works of the Chinese, .of 
„ u which the multiplication by printing is prodigi- 
, the lighter literature of the country gives no 
unmiderable occupation to the press. The Or- 


ne China, however improved in an English 


s, by a very respectable dramatic poet, may 
in Me considered as no unfavourable specimen of 
ve win Chinese tragedy ; and the Pleasing History, of 

ich an English translation, under the care of 
 actph tamed and ingenious prelate, was published 


nse dit Arriting, that is interesting and simple; and 
, aul terious readers, the zeal of Christianity had 
Maduced the miss1onaries to procure the publica- 


which is a punishable, tho not a capital, offence, 
ye occasionally published, perhaps by way of 
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tion of several works in the Chinese tongue] whic 
proof of the tenets which they preached. fende 
Notwithstanding the vigilant police of thech I propa 
nese magistrates, books disapproved by them i N natior 
in various instances, privately printed and dis into c 
minated in China. It is not easy to prevent u there. 
even always to detect, the operations of a tu ment: 
which, beside paper and ink, require little nn d mi 
than some pieces of board, and a knife to cut tions, 
characters upon them. The books thus publih anon 
furtively, are chiefly those which are offen «ptib 
decency, and inflame the 1magination of youy being 
minds. It is not said that any are levelled agant no 
the government. The mandarines asserted, hoy 
ever, that a sect had for ages subsisted inthecow 
try, whose chief principles were founded upon 
antipathy to monarchy; and who nourished hops 
of, at last, subverting it. Their meetings werebelſ Woget 
in the utmost secrecy, and no man avowed W lays th 
knowledge of them; but a sort of inquisition u ad th 
said to be established in order to find them d 
They, who were suspected of such sentimem 
were cut off, or hunted out of society; somemuſ lany 
like those who were accused formerly of Juin lensio 
in some Roman Catholic eee Ace 
The political, moral, and historical works® le re 


the Chinese contain no abstract ideas of liber ſ nil nc 
| bor. 
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ven which might lead them to the assertion of inde- 
” pendence. It is said, that in the French zeal for 
(propagating principles of democracy, their decla- 
nar non of the Rights of Man had been translated 
d into one of the languages of India, and distributed 
off there. It is not, indeed, likely to cause any ſer- 
tab mentation in the tranquil, submissive, and resign- 
mo} d minds, with the weak and delicate constitu- 
ut} tons, of the Hindoos; but it might be otherwise 
buche mong the Chinese people, who are more sus 
in cptible of such impressions, their disposition 


yon being more consonant to enterprize. They are a 


again nore hardy race. Their more northern climate: 
J, bo tends to render them able as well as resolute. 
ech They are more husbandmen than manufacturers, 


upon ad as such, are apt to feel a more undaunted 
dhe yirit. The minds of many of them, also, are not 


ereldl] Wether satisfied with their condition, which 
red ff © them perpetually, both as to their fortunes 
tion uf ad their persons, at the mercy of the manda- 
em u ines. Corporal punishment, to which every 
timen f nn amongst them is subject at the instant nod 
omen any magistrate, and sometimes even che appre- 
Judas tension of it, is capable, when it does not utterly 
Is ebase the mind, of exciting impatient and inde. 


works d lle resentment. A manifestatiom of innocence 


iber all not always avail to support an individual in 
| YOL., III. I | 
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an appeal to superior power. The maxim ofmay 
taining proper subordination, will generally i 
tervene to impede redress. Enormous and mul; 
plied oppressions, at length producing tum 
in the despair of suffering, do force, indeed 
: attention: the magistrate 18 then removed, a 
often very severely punished. But if, in en 
mitting excesses against the subject, he ea 
mostly with impunity, he is treated with ins 
orable rigour on the slightest failure tom 
government. He lies under the hardship, al 
of being frequently responsible for events whid 
he seldom can control. Upon the general pin 
ciple that it is his duty to watch over the mon 
olf the people, he is in many cases considereda 
a criminal for not preventing crimes whichk 
had not been able to prevent. The mandaii 
are thus aware, of not being guaranteed by gu 
conduct against disgrace, and feel the chagrind 
insecurity. That government is certainly it 


most firm, in which a large proportion of; 


subjects, as in Great Britain, are consciou i 


having an interest in its preservation. Such daf yy; 


w 
0, par 


not seem the general sentiment in China. Wit 


{EEE 


S- 


SE 23 2.2 


nent 


out any reasoning upon the right of changll Onditi, 
their rulers, many Chinese are disposed to Eb _ 
in such an alteration a prospect of a melioral like Pre 
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nf condition. These feel inclined to take a part in 
„in the revolts which frequently happen in one or 
wt her of the provinces. The junction of numbers 
mul, i prevented chiefly by the fear of failure. When 
del, personal attachment to the sovereign, to obtain 
„ yhich great pains have been taken in the present 
eon dynasty, ceases in consequence of any general 
nen pressing upon the people, which he is either 
ina 


pposed to have occasioned, or not to have 
endeavoured to remedy, no sentiment of his 


2 


„an laving a claim of right to the throne he fills, 
wha which is elsewhere such a security to monarchs, 
Ip eis the disposition of endeavouring to make 
mond tim yield it to another. The general maxim of 
em bedience to the prince, inculcated by the mora- 


chk luts of China, might not hold firm in every 
damm I breast against the novel doctrine of the sacred 
e it and duty of insurrection against oppres. 
zorind wn; tho it seems already to have been exploded 
nly & v dangerous in practice, from the country where 
t firs was propagated. The cautious' govern- 
nent of China aware; indeed, of the avidity 
cha nith which notions of equality might be adopt- 
Wb ch particularly by young minds, in the lower 
hang! ditions of life, most likely to be inflamed by 
a ach a flattering and new light, begun early to 
:loriPiite precautions against their introduction. Hi- 
I 2 
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therto, the great basis of the safety and tranquil 
| lity of the empire, has been the patriarchal system 
which, as was noticed on a former occasion, hat 
continued to be followed to this time, in Chin 
where all the individuals of succeeding genen 
tions, live under the oldest Surviving heads off 
milies. The prudence and experience of the lata 
in directing the concerns of their offspring, teal 
to avert from them the evil consequences of even 
which might provoke discontent and disaffectiam 
and their mistrust of innovation induces them 
set the example of resignation to the lot of iſe 
which they happen to be placed. The naturl 
sentiments of respect to age, united with affect 
to kindred, early taking root, and strengthen 
by a daily sense of services received, often, bi 


the mind more effectually, tho with gentle in 


than the force of compulsory laws. "i 

| The art of printing, practised probably at! 

very early period of the, empire, has contribu 
to the preservation of it in a state nearly uniſon 

to this time. It has been the means of diffus 

universally, and establishing.among all ranksd 
maeen, certain fixed principles of right, and rub 


and, di 


of moral rectitude, which serve as so many di the usy 


or barriers against the tumult of human pass 
and restrain the propensities of conquerors 
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plenitude of power. At every change in the go- 


vernment of the neighbouring countries not s0 


circumstanced, success, like a torrent, sweeps be- 
fore it, and levels all former arrangements of so- 
ciety. But in China, institutions and opinions 


qurvive the wreck of revolutions, The sovereign 


may be removed, his whole family cutoff; but the 
manners and condition of the people remain the 
ame. The throne itself is supported by maxims 
propagated from the press. The virtues of its 
possessor are emblazoned by it to all his subjects. 
lt gives him the vast advantage of directing their 
xntiments as he thinks fit, His palaces, his gar- 
dens, his magnificence, create no envy towards a 
prince represented to be endowed with the most 
transcendent qualities, and to be employed in 
promoting, without intermission, the happiness 


ol his people. 


Exterior ceremonies performed to his honour, 
re not mere idle forms; but contribute to inspire 
the people with sentiments of respect and duty 
towards him. In the great palace of Pekin, all 
the mandarines resident in the capital, assembled 


bout noon on his Imperial Majesty's birthday, 


ind, dressed in their robes of ceremony, made 


y dl the usual prostrations before the throne; incense 
as al sandal and rose woods burning upon it at the 
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same time, and offerings being made of viand 
and liquors, as if, tho absent, he were _— of 
enjoying them. 

Mr. Barrow was present while the same cen 
monies were observed at Vuen- min- yuen; ui 
he was informed that they likewise took place 
that day in every part of the empire, the proꝶm 
tors being every where attentive to turn ther 
faces towards the capital. 


On all the days of new and full! moon, ani | 


incense is burnt, and offerings are made beſo 
the throne by the officers of the household, y 
the several palaces of the Emperor. 

Those palaces are very numerous rough 
the empire. That of Pekin forms the centred 
the Tartar city. Tho that capital stands in the 
midst of a dusty plain, from whence the mow 
tains of Tartary can be perceived only at? 
distance, yet the walls which environ the pala 
offices, and gardens, include every variety d 
ground in miniature which the sportive hands 
nature has created upon the surface of the globe 
Mountains and vallies, lakes and rivers, rt 
precipices and gentle Slopes, have been product 
where nature did not intend them; but in sd 
correct proportions, and with so much harmon; 


that, were it not for the general uniform appel: 
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ance of the surrounding country, a Spectator 
of | would entertain some doubt whether they were 
ue real productions, or the successful imitations 
ere- of nature. This world, in miniature, has been 
created at the command and for the pleasure of 


per ranks of _ venerate rather than they 


the people, are less able than inclined to con- 
ala tribute. much towards the erection of large and 
ety u coly edifices for public worship. Their re- 
andi livious attention is much engaged, besides, with 
globe heir household gods. Every house has its altar 

„mud its deities. The books of their mythology 
ual ontain representations of those who preside over 
n 81d deir persons and properties, as well as over ex- 
mom. 


pee 


The temples of Pekin are not ONT to its 
= The religion of the Emperor is new in 


mtrates who govern the empire, and possess hs 2 


construction. The numerous and lower classes 


mor objects likely to affect them. In the repre- 
tation of Lu- in, or spirit presiding over 
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thunder, the violence of that meteor, which ng. 
thing is supposed capable of withstanding, the 
velocity of the lightning, which nothing can ex 
ceed, and their united effects, are represented hy 
a monstrous figure, who is involved in cloud 
His chin is terminated in the beak of an eagk, 
to express the devouring effects of thunder, x 
his wings do its swiftness. With one hand be 


grasps a thunderbolt, and in the other is hel, 


a truncheon for striking several kettle-drum 
with which he is surrounded. The talom d 
an eagle are sometimes represented as fixed up 
on the axis of a wheel, upon which, with aid 
velocity, he rolls among the clouds. 
ginal from whence this description is taka, 
the dreadful effects of this terrific spirit beneak 
the clouds, are pointed out by the appearant 
of animals struck « ad, and lying prostrate a 
the ground, buildings overturned, and trees ton 
up by the roots. 


In the neighbourhood of Pekin, the Yanks 


and pleasure grounds of Yuen-min-yuen occy/ 
a considerable tract of ground, of which the ar 
cuit was, according to the observation of M. 
Barrow, at least twelve miles. That gentlem, 
who saw more of it than any other person oft 


Enibassy, thought it a ** delightful place. Tit 


In the o 
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7 grand and agreeable parts of nature were sepa- 
« rated, connected, or arranged in so judicious a 
« manner, as to compose one whole, in which 
there was no inconsistency or unmeaning jum- 
« le of objects; but such an order and propor- 
«tion as generally prevail in scenes entirely 
«natural. No round or oval, square or oblong 
«lawns, with the grass shorn off close to the 
4 roots, were to be found any where in those 


grounds. The Chinese are particularly expert 


ein magnifying the real dimensions of a piece 


vol land, by a proper disposition of the objects 
* intended to embellish its surface; for this pur- 


pose, tall and luxuriant trees of the deepest 


green were planted in the fore ground, from 
4 whence the view was to be taken; whilst those 
in the distance gradually diminished in size 
"and depth of colouring; and in general the 
ground was terminated by broken and irregu- 
„lar clumps of trees, whose foliage varied as 
well by the different species of trees in the 
* group, as by the different times of the year in 
which they were in vigour; and oftentimes the. 
* vegetation was apparently old and stunted, 
" making with difficulty its way through the 

*clifts of rocks, either originally found or de- 


"tignedly collected upon the pot. The effect of 
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« intricacy and concealment, seemed also to h 


well understood by the Chinese. At Vue. 


* min-yuen, a slight wall was made to co 

« the idea of a magnificent building, when wn 
« at a certain distance through the branches df: 
© thicket. Sheets of made water, instead of bein 


surrounded by sloping banks, like the gu 


„of a fortification, were occasionally hemmel 
ein by artificial rocks, e ng 
6 the soil. 

* The only circumstance which milla 
against the picturesque in the landscape oft 
Chintse, was the formal shape and glaniy 
* colouring of their buildings. Their undukt 
* ing roofs are, however, an exception to ik 
s first part of the charge: and their project 
throws a softening shadow upon the colonmt 
which supports it. Some of those high tomen, 
* which Europeans call pagodas, are well adapt 
*« objects for vistas, and are accordingly, for tit 
c most part, placed on elevated situations. 

«« Notwithstanding the just ideas which tt 
Chinese conceive of ornamental gardenit 
and the taste with which they dispose ofew! 
object to the greatest advantage, they are m 
* only ignorant of the principles of perspectin, 
* and of the gradations of light and shade, bu 
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oh “ae insensible of their effect, as appeared from 
Fuer | * their own performances with the pencil. When, 


u likewise, several portraits by the best Euro- 
u pean artists, intended as presents for the Em- 
u peror, were exposed to view, the mandarines 


beiz observing the variety of tints occasioned by the 
gan licht and shade, asked whether the originals 
ans! had the right and left sides of the figure of dif- 


#ferent colours? They considered the shado-r 
"of the nose as a great imperſection in the pic- 
ure, and some supposed it to have been placed 


oft& “there by accident. An Italian missionary at 
lain the court of Pekin, of the name of Castiglione, 


who was an excellent painter, received orders 
"from the Emperor to paint for him several 
"pictures; but 1t was intimated to him at the 
"game time, to imitate the Chinese style of paint- 
"ing, and not that of Europe, which was consi- 
"dered as unnatural. Accordingly, in the per- 
*formances meant to decorate the palace, houses 
"above houses are seen in regular gradation to 


ich the top of the picture; figures in the fore and 
lening f back ground are all of the same size, setting, 
fever in fact, nature and the senses at defiance. He 
re 1 also painted a set of characters occupied in the 
ectint different trades of China. The penciling and 
de, bu] colouring of these were incomparably well exe- 
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e cuted; but for want of the proper Shadow 


* the whole was without effect. Yet they ple ory 
the Chinese in preference to any-specint 
«of the arts that could be ge rag bs s $0 
cc rope. Ikon 
The Chinese, :ndeed, seem to tonal a "onal 
as an accidental circumstance, which ought u lancy 
to be carried from nature to a picture, from whid 
it takes away a part of the eclat and unifom 
of colouring; and as to the representation of 
_ Jectsatdifferent distances, they prefer havingtlm 
drawn, not as they appear to the eye, gradulh 
| diminishing as they recede from it, but of thi 
actual size, as determined by the judgment 
recting the errors of sight: errors necessary, het 
ever, to the beauty and consistency of land 
Ihe ill effect of paintings executed in co 
mity to those Chinese notions, must operates! 
discouragement to the art. In lieu of pic © 
the houses are supplied with tablets of moral a 
tences, painted on wood or silk in the neat 
manner; and these are deemed preferable wi 
works of the best masters. Tho the Chines fi 
in grouping figures, and in every part of comp 
sition and design, they succeed in drawing i 7 
vidual objects. They are particularly happy! : 
the delineation of natural history; the difter 
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I ubjects appearing not only correct, but with the 
cine res and attitudes of nature, and with an exact- 
n Ir so minute, that a Chinese painter sometimes 

I ccckons the number of scales upon a fish which he 
| 41 00 represent. The whole is finished with a bril- 
ht ul fancy of colouring, the more suprising, as it is 
Ae bind to be owing to the more patient and careful 
omi krigation of the same pigments which are used 
ch n Europe. Some European prints have been co- 
gba ied by them, and coloured with an effect which 
duh attracted the admiration of the best judges; 
| ada gentleman eminent for his taste in London, 
hs now in his possession a coloured copy made 
u China, of a print from a study of Sir Joshua 


ig added to his collection of valuable paintings. 
The imitative powers of the Chinese. Mr. 
barrow, indeed, observes, -** have long been no- 
*ticed; but the little communication they have 


— labour, particularly that of agriculture, 


digen na. Thus, be adds, © their knowledge in 


N culpture is still deficient in regard to form, 


"with other nations, and the want of encourage 
ment from their own government, founded on 
e policy of discountenancing luxury and pro- 


geem to be the chief causes that have operated 
against a, progressive state of the arts in Chi- 


keynolds, which he deems not unworthy of be- 
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« attitude, and proportion. They wal indeel vina 


© with the tool or chisel, the art of cutting z 
© wood, or ivory, remarkably sharp and clay 
but their productions are sometimes distorts 


% and unnatural. The human figure is oſtenul 


« of due proportion. Their aversion to anatay 
might partly be the cause. They do not sutel 
< better in the representation of a lion. Ther 
* two large bronze figures of that animal on 
„ marble pedestals before one of the gatemy 
leading to the hall of audience at Yuenaw 
«© yuen. | The metal had been cast in mil 
<< pieces, which are fitted together in a ven i 
„ genious manner, tho there are at least a hn 


„ dred different pieces in each figure; but 


« totally unlike are they to what they were i 
«© tended to represent, that they might amet 
„be mistaken for knights in armour, with p 


© riwigs such as were worn in the time of Kun | 


% Charles. | 
The lion, however, may oe conriderel 51 
creature of the imagination among the Chines 
It is not bred in whe country. It has not bett 
brought amongst them, either as a present to dt 
sovereign, or as an object of curiosity to be shem 
for profit. The statues of lions by Chinese we 


probably bad imitations of bad drawings of tht n 
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wed mimal, whose real superiority of strength and 


ur 
clan 


wputed generosity of disposition, have brought 
him into notice farther than he has travelled. 
The larger and mightier animal, the elephant, | 
sto be ſound, as an appendage of greatness, in 
he palaces of the Emperor, where it was/no less 
xceptable for its qualities. of docility and force, 
which rendered it capable of being useful, than 
for its vast size and singular make. It is the 
auly quadruped that has a proboscis, tho exam- 
gs of it are to be frequently found in the insect 
ide, and among others, in the common fly al- 
luded to sometimes as gaining a victory over that 
luge adversary. 1 i 260) SEO 
Individual elephants of both sexes were 
bought to China from the neighbourhood of 
be Equator, and a few of them were bred to the 
whward of the Tropic: on which occasion 


bey were discovered, however discreet in their 


mours, to unite in the manner of other qua- 
dupeds, notwithstanding a formation apparently 
neonvenient on both sides, but which accom- 
nodates itself to particular purposes. The Chi- 
we elephants are smaller than those of Cochin- 
China, and of a lighter hue. They are literally 
ganivorous, being generally ſed with rice and 
billet; tho the food of that animal in its wild 
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State, consists, like that of the giraffe, the cane e s pr 
and the goat, more frequently of the ten dual! 
leaves of trees and shrubs, than of the seedy qfttence, 
blades of corn or grass. ances | 
The officers, of the household and other u ſſ{tutior 
tendants in the Imperial palaces, are all, or nu placed, 
of them, persons who, before the age of pubery,ſſÞ# man 
were deprived of the means of becoming men, ſtir pe 
who, since that period, have ceased being wd, nities e 


Nothing assuredly but the tortures of a madd bey h 


ing jealousy could have first suggested the ide Num thi 
mutilating one sex, in order to render it an um ſwan 
pected guard upon the other; and nothing ls ung-s 
than the extreme abuse of unlimited author Ne be 
could effectuate so cruel and unnatural a purp hol 
Other motives, however, might have comen kast 
addition to give occasion to the continuance ien. 
multiplication of such beings. No longer beloꝶ The 
ing to either sex, held in horror and conte N ope 
by both, without the possibility of offspriy f kerle 
unendearing and unendeared, and lite no brain thes 
they may be supposed to be the more bound the 
dme factitious tie of servitude, and devoted u Ned 
attached without reserve to the prince by v 
they are employed. Menial servants in the b Tur 
ginning, and pretending to no importance, tiff ich n 


are the ready and servile ministers to the po ly! 
| or. 
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uur s private pleasures and amusement, and creep 


* mdually into familiarity and favour. From 
ds c thence, as the annals of China in numberless in- 


ances testify, they have sometimes risen into 
er u ſituations of power and authority; in which once 
- max placed, they revenged themselves, as if it were 


bery, un mankind, for the wrongs they had suffered in 


en, {cir persons; and were often the causes of cala- 
50 Ines ending almost in the ruin of the state. 
adden bey had been driven, with a few exceptions, 
"Jad iam the court on several occasions. Near six 


um dousand were dismissed in the minority of 


ng lo Gang-shee, grandfather of Chen-lung; but they 
noril, tue been gradually increasing since that period, 
arp Wn hold at present most of the inferior offices 
men {kat in the palaces of Pekin and Yuen-min- 
ice en. | 2K. 

bela The qualification for zuch offices, consists in 
ntem t operation, which in a few parts of Europe, 
sprin, performed for meliorating the voice, and dis- 
zrala lines for being a parent. But to be entrusted 
und ih the care of the ladies of the court, or to be 
ed alÞved to approach to their apartments, it is ne- 
haf ary to be what, without reſerence to colour, 
the bee Turks are said to have termed a black eunuch, 
e, tht} ich means, that all traces of sex should com- 
pot ly be erased. 


vol. II K 
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It may appear surprising to the English rau Chir 
that the operations for this purpose, however exces 
licate in themselves, are performed, even yy andn 


Chinese of an adult age, with little accidui from 


peril in respect to life. Such a fact is the nf} they 


extraordinary, as the art of surgery is 0 lh prope 
known in China, that not even letting blood quan 
opening a vein is attempted there, and ana the p 
is not only unknown, but held in horror. [i Tl 
however, to be remarked that the Chinese r perfo: 


from all kinds of accidents more rapidly,z hood 
aſter fewer symptoms of any kind of danger,tafff ligatu 
most people do in Europe. The constant u most! 
quick recovery from considerable and alami the-k1 


5 wounds, has been observed like wise to take walk 


among the natives of Hindostan. The Bumi paren 
Surgeons there, have often been surprised a pened 
easy cure of sepoys in the English service, ferme 
accidents accounted extremely formidable. N nlly 
clear and pure atmosphere of China and lu pradu 
may be indeed more fayourable on such u length 


sions, than the celum nebulis fedum of Tay propo 


description of Great Britain. But the habit like th 


life contribute no doubt, most to determine descri 
nature of the constitution; and its propendlfY obsery 
inflame and mortify in consequence, as itis ui fror 
cally expressed, of any solution of continuity. N pea, 


lty. 
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Chinese and Hindoos are not generally prone to 
excesses of any kind. The Hindoos of the lowest 
and most numerous cast, arenot, indeed, restricted 
from eating any kind of meat, excepting beef; but 
they and the Chinese consume a much smaller 
proportion of animal food, and drink a much less 
quantity of spirituous and fermented ee than 
the people, at least, of northern Europe. | 


The operations undergone by e 


performed upon subjects of every age, from child- 


hood to that of forty years. It is supposed that 
ligatures, anointed with a caustic liquid, are 

mostly used on this occasion in preference to 
the n5fe. The patient has been often found to 
walk abroad in the course of not many days, ap- 
parently as well in health as if nothing had hap- 
pened to him. When an adult is thus trans- 
rmed into a black or complete eunuch, it gene- 
ally happens; that his beard soon begins, and 
gradually continues, to fall off, until none at 


a length is left. He becomes withered in the same 


proportion, and in a few years his face is furrowed 

like the wrinkled hag with age grown double. This 

description agrees with that of Chrysostom, who 

observes, that · when the paint was washed away 

from the face of Eutropius (the eunuch), it ap- 

"peared more ugly and wrinkled than that of an 
K 2 
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« old woman. Claudian remarks, indeed, that 
there is scarcely any interval between the youth 
and decrepitude of such persons. The principal 
attendant upon the ladies of Yuen-min-yuen, 
seemed to be sensible of this fact. Tho he wa 
under thirty years of age, he never made his ap 
pearance without his face being entirely painted 
his person, as it were, made up; and his drey 
altogether gaudy; and adorned with seven 
trinkets and tassels at his girdle. He was at 
least six feet high, and very lusty; but ill made, 
and loosely put together. A gul's voice could 
scarcely be more $hrill or feeble. i 
If a man wishes to emerge out of the plebeia 
rank, and submits to become a eunuch, he i 
received in one of the palaces immediately, and 
promoted to some employment in it, which give 
him the advantages and importance of a gente 
man. It detracts nothing from his title, whether 
he carries a besom, or a bunch of keys. Ve 
few, however, are dignified with a ball upon ti 


cap, which is more properly the badge of off at hi 


of the civil and military mandarines. 


The influence of those mutilated inal N 


the palace, is often much greater than their . 
knowledged authority; and mandarines of emi 
nence who had disobliged them, have been kno | 
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v be disgraced through thicket insinuations. Con- 


geious how much may sometimes depend upon 


I their tales and representations in the intercourse 


oftheir familiar services with the Sovereign their 
mater, they carry their effrontery even to the 
egree of treating with indignity, some of the 


branches of his own family. A prince, about 


aphteen'years of age, a grandson of the Emperor, 
ms once among the visitors to view the presents 
brought from England, when a eunuch actually 
pwhed him out of doors, saying, it was fitter for 
um to be at school, than idling in that hall. 

A school, it seems, is kept in the palace for 
hos princes, at which they are principally in- 
wucted in the Chinese and Man-choo Tartar lan- 
nages, and also in the history, rites and ceremo- 
ws of both countries. 

lt is supposed, that the occupation of the eu- 
mchs in the interior of the palace has much de- 


IJceued with the Emperor's advanced age. The 


Kknowledged Empress has been dead some time, 
al his Imperial Majesty treated very slightly a 
iculous proposition made to him to marry | 
hin, after her decease, Several of the female 


At the death of an emperor, all his women 
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are said to be removed to a particular buildiny 
within the walls of the palace, where they cont 
nue for the rest of their days, secluded from the 
world. This building is termed the Palace of 
Chastity. 

There are, in China, a fon instances of Pam 
nuns, who make a vow of remaining virgins; fx 
which, tho contrary to the general maxims bak 
of policy and morality in that state, they, hoy: 
ever, are admired, as is usual for a /perseveran 
in successful efforts for the GW Rn. 
. thing very difficult. ht! 

On the accession of a new emperor, the jib 
cipal persons of the country are said to biin 
their daughters to the palace for his choice. Thr 
who are accepted, reflect no slight honours 
well as credit upon their families. Beside thos 
selected for his Imperial Majesty, others are pt 
sented as wives or concubines to the princes ol 
blood. Concubines in China are considered i 
the same light as the handmaids of the Scriptus 

The missionaries about the palace, who 1 
well aware of the precariousness of their ou 
tion in it, and how easily alarms may be Sound 
against men aiming at changing the religion u 
opinions of the empire, are more apprehensn 
hs a eunuch, than a mandarine; the i 
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pricious, and more subject to the meaner pass ions 

of malice and revenge. Every missionary endea- 

yours to continue in the good graces of all per- 

0ns of the Imperial family, and others about the 

court, by much humility of demeanour, by ren- 

&ring little services to them in the exercise of the 

uts which he proſesses, and sometimes by pre- 

enting to them any European article in his pos- 

sion, for which they may conceive a fancy: 
ad to which is always added, the expression of 
his humble thanks for the honour done him in 
ccepting it. The missionaries generally speak 
upon their knees to the princes of the blood. 


entlemen who directed the arrangement of the 
presents at Vuen min- yuen, in order to serve as 


ad use of the instruments deposited there. 

n the palace. A mandarine called upon them 
Wether they wished to have any thing beside 
Flat had already been supplied to them. 


Jrady for him. Sometimes he was accompanied 


mer being of a disposition more insolent and ca- 


Some missionaries constantly attended the 


imerpreters, and to be instructed in the nature 
Those gentlemen were very handsomely treated 
wry day, to know if they were satisfied; and 


One of them generally went to Pekin three 
if times a week. A one-horse chaise was always 
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by a mandarine with his servant; but he ws 
frequently suffered to go alone. Every mornin 


he received a message, to know whether he chor 


to go that day to the city. 
The different machines and instruments bein, 


at length, mounted and put in proper order, and, 


together with other presents, arranged to the bet 
advantage, in different parts ofthe hall of audienc, 
and on both sides of the throne, every person be 
longing to the Embassy, then at Vuen- min- yu, 
was ready to return from thence ; when it oc 


red to the principal eunuch of that palace, tod 


clare that an order was come from the Empem 
to change the disposition of the presents, andh 
place them all at one end of the hall of audienc, 
* that his Imperial Majesty might be able b 
«© view them from the throne, without being 
ee the trouble of turning his head.“ Such w 
the motive alleged for this new arrangemetl 
On account of which, as a matter of important 
the usual custom of suspending all kinds of vol 
about any of the palaces, for three days belor, 
and three days after, the Emperor's birthday, 
was ordered to be dispensed with. 
Very shortly after the Embassador's retut 
to Pekin, the Emperor's approach to Yuen-mit 
yuen was announced, with an intimation to l 
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Excellency, that it would be expected as the 
usual etiquette, that he should go some miles 
upon the road to meet his Imperial Majesty. 

The Embassador was at this time considerably 
indisposed with the rheumatism, which indeed 
had frequently tormented him since his arriyal 
in China. The mandarines, who perceived how 
much his Excellency suffered at the time, and 
bow little qualified he was to make any unusual 


exertion, proposed to him, in order to divide the 
fatigue of the journey, to set out the evening pre- 
vious to the Emperor's expected arrival, and to 
deep that night at his old villa near Yuen-min- 
yuen, from whence he would have but a litile 
my to go next morning. This plan rendered 
it practicable for the Embassador to pay the in- 
ended compliment. He accordingly, with his 
wal suite of English and Chinese, slept at the 
nll the following night. The next morning, 
il were in motion before the rising of the sun. 
The went along a road, parallel to that which 


was exclusively intended for the Emperor's use. 


A shallow ditch divided the two roads. Both 
vere illuminated by variegated lanterns, each 
suspended by the junction of three poles fixed 
tnangularly into the ground. The party arrived 
vithin two hours at the place of general rendez- 
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vous. They were conducted into a spacious . 
Joon, where refreshments were provided; afiz 
partaking of which, they proceeded to the Spot 
where the Emperor was to pass, and could ob. 
serve this mark of their respectful attention, 
Their station was upon a green bank to the | 
of the road. On each side of them, were: 
multitude of mandarines, guards, and standar 
bearers; many of the latter had their standard 
furled and laid across the Emperor's road, whil 
waiting for his approach, as if to prevent ay 
others from attempting to pass upon it. The 
way was lined with troops for several miles, à 
far, indeed, as the eye could reach. Close to dt 
road, a tent was prepared for the Embassadorm 
account of his indisposition, that he might feelw 
inconvenience while waiting for his Imperial Nia 
jesty. Various squadrons of horse, with bowmen 
and their quivers, preceded the Emperor's þ 
proach. Soon afterwards a palanquin, or sedan 
chair, appeared, such as has been described in: 
former chapter, but covered with a bright yellon 
cloth, and adorned with windows of plate- glas 
It was carried by eight bearers, while eight other 
walked close to them, in readiness to relieve tf 
former. The chair was attended by a troop i 
horse in yellow uniforms, also by pikemen, 
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tandard, and shield bearers. In it was the Em. 
peror. As soon as he perceived the Embassa- 
or, he stopped to deliver a gracious message of 
avility for his Excellency; adding, that he de- 


red him to retire without delay from the cold 


and damp of the morning; $0 unfavourable to 
the complaint with which he heard of his being 
fected. 

Zehind the chair, followed tel clumsy 
carriage without springs, not differing in con- 
xruction from the common vehicles of the coun- 
iy, but covered with yellow cloth, and empty, 
3 if intended to be used occasionally by the 
Emperor. When such a carriage is compared 
with the easy, light, and elegant chariots im- 
ported there as presents, it is not likely that any 
national prejudices will long resist a sense of 
uch a superiority in WT Os and convenience: 
and it may therefore happen, that English car- 
ages will become 1 in China an article of mer- 
chandise, as well as watches or broad cloth. 

The Emperor's carriage was immediately fol- 
lowed by a chair containing the great Colao 
Ho-choong-taung. While his Imperial Majesty 
vas engaged in sending across the ditch to the 
Embassador, several mandarines leapt over it, 
and threw themselves upon their knees to pay 
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their obeisance to the Prime Minister. It wy 
remarked that no other minister, nor any one q 
the Emperor's family, was in his immedize 
train, or even within sight. The distinction wy 
no doubt the greater for him who was; or, pe. 
haps, some circumstance of convenience the 
required, or accident occasioned, this separatin 
ol his Imperial Majesty from his other courtim 
The Embassador, whose excursion was of u 


service to him, returned without delay to Pekix 
while the Emperor pursued his route to V Þ «i 


min- yuen. He was impatient to view the pv 
sents that the Embassador had leſt there when k 
went to Zhe-hol. His Imperial Majesty exam 
ed them with an attention far exceeding that di 
person who would think of * the troubled 
* turning his head to view them. He seemed 
indeed, much gratified with the sight of moxtd 
them; and ordered silver to be distributed + 
mong the workmen who had been occupied i 
arranging them. Several of the instruments and 
machines were tried in his presence. Diztat 
objects were observed through the telescope; and 
metals melted in the focus of Parker's great lens 
It could scarcely escape the philosophical mind 
of his Imperial Majesty, that the same material, 
glass, was made to operate, by European in 
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enuity, such various and extraordinary pur- 
poses. A model of the Royal Sovereign, a ship 
war of a hundred and ten guns, attracted much 
of his notice. He made many inquiries from 
uch of the gentlemen of the Embassy as were 
prexent, concerning the various parts of that mo- 


&; and in general, indeed, about British Ship- | 


But it was easy to perceive, that the in- 


(erpreters found much difficulty in explaining 


many technical expressions; a circumstance which 


euidently abridged the number of his questions. 
ler the curiosity testified by him on this occa- 


wn, and his condescension in conversation with 


povate gentlemen, made it probable that a sense 
« the tedious. and unsatisfactory intercourse, 


which is held through the means of an inter- 


mter, prevented, more than either the etiquette 
0 the court, or an indifference about Europe, 
uy very frequent communication personally be- 
men the Emperor and the Embassador. 

What were, in fact, the interior sentiments at 
lis period, of the former in relation to the latter 
ar his nation, it was, in the situation of his Ex- 
ellency, difficult for him to discover. He had, 
Wrever, grounds for flattering himself, that the 
faousy that had been conceived against the 
Nlish, on occasion of their supposed interſe- 
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rence in the Thibet war, had, since the arrwald conv: 
the Embassy, been gradually done away fromüſ non) 
Imperial mind. The friends of the Embasxady peten 
were assured also, that the commander of bf the f 
forces in that war, and who has since ben dl 25 wa 
feated in another, was to be removed from ui Cola 
vice-royalty of Canton, where his avowed aff of th 
mity to the name of an Englishman fendm such 
him very unfit to preside over the British fac ing, 


or people there. In other respects, it was u such! 
bable enough that the Emperor might have u dor. 

tuated between the opposite representations mi gendi: 
to him concerning the English. It was, Au allude 


ever, the first time that any of them had e nounc 


appeared at his court. And it has been ohn laye 
ed, that prejudices imbibed against the aba nese n 
are sometimes softened and gradually dimi ni In 
by their presence. Friends had certain fin ellen 


up to them, among the great officers and m t call 


darines, tho their exertions could only be anf had 80 
sional. Through their means, the Embasslf invitat 
learnt that a council had been held to taken the pu 
consideration the letter brought by him fronW high v 
King of Great Britain, and the mode of ppœ their p 
ing proper to be used towards his subjects. I who v 
this council the Prime Minister, it was una tion, 


zuspen 


Stood, had called the Thibet commander, andi 
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ald convicted Hoppo of Canton, to give their testi- 
mie mony and advice, on the ground of being com- 
al petent to judge of the conduct and disposition of 
f bf the foreigners trading to that port; but in fact, 
n& 2 was supposed, to strengthen tlie opinion of the 
n iv} Colao against the more favourable inclinations 
daf of the Emperor. Through the suggestions of 
den such persons, there was little prospect of obtain- 
aun ing, at present, any particular advantage, had 
$f ach been the immediate object of the Embassa- 


eu dor. He felt more forcibly the propriety of 
mi ending immediately to the Colao, the message 


u alluded to in the beginning of this chapter, an- 

den nouncing his desire of asking the Emperor's 

rfl leave to depart from Pekin, soon after the Chi- 
uy nee new year, in February, 

In lieu of an answer to this message, his Ex- 
ellency received an invitation from the Colao, 
to call upon him at Yuen-min-yuen, where he 
had some English letters to deliver to him. This 
iwitation being known throughout the Embassy, 
the pulse of every individual belonging to it beat 
high with expectation of hearing, at last, from 


who were immediately engaged in the negotia- 
tion, suffered all political considerations to be 
uspended in their minds, and gave way to the 
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their particular friends in England. Even they 
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satisfaction that they took for granted, must await 
them at Yuen-min-yuen. When they arrived 
there, a few letters were delivered, indeed, in the 
English language, but written from Chu zan by 
persons on board the Lion and Hindostan. The 
principal mandarine of that place was actuated, 
it seems, by a natural impulse of propriety and 
civility, in forwarding in the Emperor's packets 
letters addressed to persons visiting at his coun, 
Other motives must have operated upon the man- 
darines at Canton, from whence the most inte 
resting and important intelligence, as _ 
from Europe, was to be expected. 
-- 4h jealousy which had taken possession 0 
the Colao's mind, with regard to the designs d 
the English, rendered him anxious to know the 
contents of the letters from the Embassador's 
correspondent at Chu-san, Sir Erasmus Gow, 
He was informed of the chief purport of them, 
which intimated the speedy intention of di 
Erasmus to sail from thence; but that the Hin 
dostan could not depart till her commander had . 
joined her. His Excellency then put freely the 
letters into the Colao's hands, in order to remote 
from his mind any doubt he might entertain o 
the exactness of the account given of them. 
Ho-choong-taung seemed somewhat alarmedi 
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ke intended departure of the Lion, and said, 
kat he hoped that ship was not yet gone, but 


e would wait to carry back the Embassy; that 
u þ the Emperor, upon first hearing of the Embas- : 
te | * xdor's illness, and of the loss of some persons 


«of his suite, by death, since his arrival in Chi- 


14 Jen, bad remarked how much foreigners were 
is able to suffer from the severe winters of Pe- 
* is 1 pa a - ; ; 5 Ny 
m. in; and being apprehensive that the present 


„*isitors would run great risks of injuring their 
*healths materially by continuing there, thought 
"it might be desirable for them to set out before 
the rivers and canals were frozen, which some- 


\ of mes took place very early, and on a sudden; 
zs the route by land was necessarily fatiguing 


nd inconvenient. The Colao added; on his 
han, that as to the feast of the new year, for 
"yhich he supposed his Excellency might wish 


em, b wait, it was nothing more than a repetition 
6; ef what he had seen already at Zhe- hol. 
Hin lt was palpable enough, that other ' motives 
ha Ne covered under the affected solicitude for the 
y th th of the Embassy; yet it was necessary to 
mom ly upon the same tone, and to observe, that 
10 1 'the English being themselves natives of a cli- 
nate more northern than that of Pekin, they. 
dt 'nere less tearful of the effects of cold than other 
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% foreigners might reasonably be; and that the His 
gad taken precautions against any degree di 
„ to which that capital might be subject:“ 
then passing to other considerations, the Eu 
sador observed how much he should reg 
*© quit so soon a court where he had bee! 
«* graciously received; that his Sovereign i 
„ tentions were, that he should continue 
« enough, and at his (the King of Englaii 
charge, to have frequent opportunities, i 
which, a very few only had hitherto oceum 
of renewing his respects to his Imperial M 
ty, for the purpose of cultivating and cen 
ing a friendship between the two nations, fi 
„ happily begun. With which view, likens 
© his master had instructed him to say hownut | 
sit would be pleasing to his Majesty, if the ln 
% peror had found it consistent with the Chin 
customs, to send one or more of his subyecis 
„ Embassadors to England; for whose gig 
„ and returning, his Majesty would take au apressi- 
to provide proper ships; that he, the Cd f Iabassg 
had, when at Zhe-hol, been so good to f (he int 
« him with the hope of many meetings w Ing acc 
„him, which, however anxiously he wished in lis on 
his sudden departure would necessarily fr at 
vent. ; ws 
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His Excellency then endeavoured to explain 
in general terms, what he should have been most 
kesirous of introducing into conversation at such 
neetings, excluding whatever might have carried 


Þ the least appearance of complaint, and using 
wery degree of caution and forbearance through- 
mt, lest he should endanger the interests entrust - 

a to his care, or weaken whatever impression 


lis mission had already made in favour of his 
country. | 

The Colao preserved a perfect command over 
ll his sentiments, and did not enter into any 
amest discussion of the topics which had been 
nentioned ; but reverting to the circumstance of 


he departure of the Embassy, concluded by say- 


ig, that ** the Emperor was actuated in his pro- 


posal concerning it solely by his anxiety for its 


"welfare; but that in every other respect its stay 


gecko would be very agreeable to him.” Nothing 


gin old be more gracious and flattering than the | 


ke f apressions which Ho-choong-taung used to the 


Cohn inbassador from himself upon the occasion. 


o fate be interpreter, tho a native of China, but not 
os ni ng accustomed to the appearances and language 


ied fo lis own court, concluded that it would be per- 
ly r fly at his Excellency's option to continue as 
ng as it might suit his purpose. 


"KY 
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The Colao suffered the Embassador to tale 


leave of him for that time, without giving hin 


the least intimation of the Emperor's answer þ 
his Majesty's letter having been prepared, and 
intended to be delivered to him the next day, and 
which delivery is supposed to be meant as a gy: 
nal for departure. Immediately, however, onli 
return to Pekin, he had information to that elſxt 
from a private hand: and in the afternoon, Chow 
ta-zhin, and Van-ta-zhin, called upon him 
mention that he was to have a message from I. 
choong-taung, to meet him the next day at th 
great palace of Pekin. They added, that thy 


thought it probable, tho they affected to say tht 


they were not certain, that the Emperor's len 
to the King of England would then be presem 
to him; in which case, they advised him tat 
permission to return with it to his Soverip 
without delay. It was obvious that they lu 
been directed to give such advice; and were 


deed under a constraint unusual with then 


their intercourse with the Embassador, as 


fered i it. 

Early the next morning fo Legate jul 
his Excellency to acquaint him that the Ut 
wished to see him at the great hall of audi 
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in in the palace of Pekin, as soon as he could get 
b Nrady. 

e The Embassador, however indisposed at the 

and ine, was unwilling to fail to th&appointment,and 


ay Yetout properly attended in a short time to the 


ah hee, to which he passed through a consider- 
lect ile part of the Tartar city. The palace is en- 
boy: Nampassed by a high wall, within which he was 
mb Emducted through spacious <courts, along canals 
Bo Ystgnant water, and over bridges of granite, 
at br ih balustrades of marble, to the foot of the hall, 
| they Yriere he found the Emperor's answer contained 
y thi Yn a large roll covered with yellow silk, and 
lun ed in a chair of state hung with curtains of 
enn e ame colour. It was afterwards carried in 
nem up the middle of three flights of stairs, 
vere ale the Colao and others who had hitherto 
ey ul ud by it, and the Embassador and his suite, 
ere v 
them ü 


m surrounded by many others, itself of great 
as Air and magnificence, tho built of wood upon a 
they a wdation of granite, and decorated within side 

without, with gilding, and in the happiest 
Position of the most pleasing and vivid co- 


Hall from whence it was afterwards to be 


lt to his Excellency s hotel, 


mt up the side steps to the hall: a single struc- 


The answer was placed in the midst of 
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The contents of the answer were not annow- 
ced; but whatever of grace or favour it might co 
tain, was probably not owing to the Colao u 
his associates, whose stedfast refusal of the gi 
usual from foreign ministers, was a sufficient in 


dication, according to Eastern manners, of thi 


adverse sentiments. In conversing, hower, 
with Ho- choong - taung on the points desirabley 
be obtained for the English East India Compay 


in China, he required a brief abstract of themb| 


be made out, which without binding himglf 
support, he said should be taken into immedut 
consideration. It was some advantage at las 
that the demands themselves should be knom 
and serve as answers to the assertions 80 din 
made at court, that foreigners, however ul 
serving, had nothing to wish for at Canton, th 
justice or humanity required ; but that the lb 
bassy was intended to forward some pur 
inimical to the government. His Excellend 
therefore, undertook to transmit a statement. 
those demands without delay. | 
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In the mean time, it seemed to be part of At ben 


intended ceremony of the day, to display Arent, 


beauties of the palace to the Embassador, wi 
the Colao was proceeding to do with the s 


it, in 


ell as 


politeness he had done in che gardens of Me Emb 
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ow; | hot; but his Excellency's indisposition obliging 
ef tim to retire, he left the Minister Plenipoten- 
of tay, and other gentlemen of the Embassy to 
gb (company the Colao through a great number of 
tir | Kparate edifices, erected on à regular plan, and 
ths mon a similar construction with those they had 


reve, J ready seen in the Imperial palaces, but upon a 


blev I lager scale, and in a higher style of magnifi- 


npan || cence. They were all intended for public occa- 
hemb ions and appearance. The Emperor's private 
ſv} qartments were pointed out at a distance 1 in the 
melir interior palace. | 

it eu The same evening, the Emperor's answer to 
uon, de King's letter was brought in state to the Em- 
50 din} bsador's hotel. At this time came likewise 
r u feral chests of presents from the Emperor to 
on; lu li Majesty, containing specimens, no doubt, 
if the best kind, of the different articles of the 
noduce and manufactures of the empire. Other 
mezents came also for the Embassador and all 
Ie persons of his suite; and the attention of his 
Alnperial Majesty in giving some small token of 


1 us beneficence to the meanest servant who was 


splaf Afrzent, was extended, even, to persons then ab- 
or, WWWFat, in the instance of all the common men as 
the Wl as officers of the ships which had brought 
s of Me Embassy to China. 
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Hitherto no positive direction had been given 
relative to his Excellency's departure; and it 
might be inferred from the last declaration mad 
on the part of the Emperor at Yuen-min-yue, 
that recourse would not be had for that purpox, 
to absolute command; but it would be difficult 
and perhaps useless, to stay against the Colaos 
inclination; yet the Embassador had hither 
but very little time for advancing in the che 
of his mission; and he could not avoid wislig 
to persevere somewhat longer, in the hope of ur 
dering the administration more generally pro. 
tious towards it. In these circumstances, ti 
same friendly person who had given private wt 
mation of the answer, and who was thoroughh 
acquainted with the court of Pekin, and had s 


knowledge also of the increasing hardshipsd 


the trade and traders at Canton, suggested, tl 
„ the Chinese had 10 other idea of an Embay 
than that of a visit with presents on some . 
„ lemn festival, and to last only during the ov 
* tinuance of the latter; that accordingly, oft 
6 many embassies sent to them in the past ui 
present century, none of them were suffered b 
pass that period; that in the present reign, th 


** Embassador of the Portugueze, the mos 


c youred nation, was dismissed in thirty -n 
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days; that the Chinese had little notion of en- 


dit I *tering into treaties with foreign countries; but 
nac * whatever business might be desirable to trans- 


ct with them, must, after a favourable foun- 
« dation ſor it, laid by the compliment of an 
Embassy, be afterwards prosecuted to effect 
«by slow degrees, for that much might be ob- 
"tained from them by time and management, 
" but nothing suddenly. That it was true, the 
„ oppressions by the inferior officers and others 
who had to deal with strangers at Canton, had 
been augmenting gradually; and, unless curb- 
"ed by power, must in the course of time be- 


e n "come $0 heavy as to leave no alternative but 
uglh dat of giving up the trade entirely, or of send- 
EA ing at last an embassy to remonstrate against 
ups > "them; that the sooner, therefore, it had been 
d, ti * undertaken, the better; that had the present 
was; © © arrived sooner, and before the troubles in 
me F France had indisposed the Chinese ministry 
he co and tribunals against the smallest innovation, 
, oftit it would have had fewer difficulties to encoun- 


er in the outset; but that the present mission 
had made such an impression throughout the 
"empire, as must lead to beneficial consequences 
in favour of the English, notwithstanding any 
6 momentary obstructions; and that hencefor- 
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ward the oppressions would at least be at 
stand; that such was the nature and practiced 
« the Chinese government, that however advere 
* in the beginning to any new propositions, le 
it should be surprised into undue concesson, | 
or any improper regulation, the same mati 
* might be brought again, when the offen 
„ novelty of the idea was over, into a more c. 
% ous and dispassionate consideration; that thi 
t event might be accelerated by the means off: 
t ters sent from one sovereign to the other h 
„ the annual ships, which might be done with 
out impropriety, now that the communicatin 
had been opened between them in a fit ma 
ner. He concluded by advising against pt 
Sisting to continue any longer at Pekin. 

An event, the news of which had just reachel 
the Embassador, but was then unknown to ti 
adviser, came in aid of those reflections. Oned 
the Neapolitan Chinese that left the Lion net 
Macao, after resuming his native dress, and colt 
ing to join his family in Pekin, conveyed to li 


Excellency a letter, dated in July, 1793, km E 
one of the India Company's Commissjoners # noui 
Canton, in which, mentioning the political eval} mg 
in England to the month of January of the sun] an, 


year, he said that there was the strongest probs 
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bility of an instant rupture with the republicans 
of France and Brabant. It appeared not unlikely, 
that a combination of foreigners under French or 
Flemish colours, might endeavour to intercept 
dome of the British ships sailing from China se- 
parately home, if it should happen that a convoy 
could not arrive in time to conduct them toge- 
ther back in safety. Under such circumstances, 
the Embassador could not render any service 
more immediately essential or acceptable, than by 
_ taking with him home, under convoy of the 
Lion, all the ships of the ensuing season from 
Canton. As the last vessels were seldom ready 
before March, he might, i in the interval, have 
leisure to try in person if any thing could be 
done at Japan, if he should have the good for- 
tune to overtake Sir Erasmus Gower at Chu-san; 
and this he thought not impr obable, if the go- 
rernment would immediately dispatch a letter to 
dir Erasmus, which the Colao's wish for the de- 
parture of the Embassy, might induce him to for- 
ward. 

His Excellency determined, thearekare, to an- 
nounce to Ho-choong-taung, his intention of join- 
ing immediately Sir Erasmus Gower at Chu- 
an, and to request that a letter from him might 
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be forwarded to that commander without a m 
ment's delay, as it otherwise might not overtake 
him. 1 5 | EW 

This determination was indeed perfectly agree. 
able to the Colao, and every consideration prove 
the propriety of it. Chinese decorum required 
that the Embassy should cease with the receipt 
the Emperor's answer, and of the farewell pm 
sents; nor could any personal communication 


afterwards take place with his Imperial-Majesy. | 
And it was as little consistent, with the dignity 


of the mission, to attempt continuing longer tha 
it was felt to be perfectly acceptable, as for: 
common guest to remain beyond the time fi 
which he had been invited, and was welcome, 
The intercourse with the Emperor, of which the 
supposed termination was the chief ground d 
the Embassador's regret, was in fact maintained 
as will appear in the subsequent pages, more t- 
timately, and through a more favourable char 


nel, than while he remained in the middle of the 


Imperial court. | 

So sudden a removal was a disappointment 
to several persons of the Embassy, who had 
made their arrangements for passing the winter 
at Pekin. Judging of its temperature by the lati 
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tude of the place, a few minutes under forty 
degrees north, they were not aware of the vio- 
lent effect of the great range of high Tartarian 
mountains, covered perpetually with snow, up- 
on that capital, where the average degree of Fah- 
renheit's thermometer, is under twenty in the night 


during the winter months, and even in the day 


ime considerably below the freezing point. The 


ul inhabitants were guarded against cold, not 
only by habit but by an increase of clothing, in 


proportion to its intenseness, consisting of furs, 
woollen cloths, and quilted cotton. They are 
not accustomed to the presence of fire. They 
haye no chimnies, except to kitchens in great h0- 
tels. Fires, on which Englishmen depend chiefly 
wanst suffering by the sharpness of the atmo- 
where, could not well answer that purpose in 
houses which are so constructed as to admit the 


external air almost on every side. Stoves are, 


bowever, common in large buildings. They are 


kd from without with fossil coal, found plenti- 


fully in the neighbourhood. Those stoves are 
placed frequently under the platforms on which 
the inhabitants sit in the day time, and rest at 
nicht. The worst weather experienced in that 
capital might be considered as mild by the Tar- 


ars, coming from a climate still more rude; but 
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other foreigners are said to feel themselves ley 
comfortable at Pekin in the winter than summer, 
tho the heat there is then raised to the oppogit 
extreme. In both they seem to require a gam. 
ing. Several individuals of the Embassy fell il 
during their stay; and all did not recover. .The 
human frame seems better calculated for the bo, 
test than the coldest atmosphere; and to exit f 

the Equator rather than at the Pole. 93 8 
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CHAPTER III. 


WARTURE FROM PEKIN, JOURNEY TO HAN-CHOO- 
FOO, PARTLY UPON THE IMPERIAL CANAL. 
Tur resolution having been once formed by 
te Embassador, of endeavouring to overtake the 
lion at Chu-san, he became as anxious to set 
ut from Pekin, as he had been before desirous 
i protracting his stay in that capital. Another 
acumstance contributed also to precipitate his de- 
ature, The Pei-ho, and other smaller rivers in 
tenorth of China, are supplied partly by the 
ting of the snow in summer on the tops of the 
lutarian mountains. While this operation of 
uture continues, the rivers are deep and fit for 
le purposes of navigation; but towards the end 
dautumn, when the sun's oblique rays fall with 
ks effect upon the earth, and the melting ceases, 
ho rivers become so extremely shallow as well 
u dow, that boats of convenient size can no 
longer pass upon them, even before the super- 
ning frost imparts solidity to their diminished 
ad sJupgish waters. The mandarines who at- 
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5 lowed, by his Excellency's desire, tho regula) 
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tended the Embassy, and were aware of the en. 
treme fatigue and inconvenience of travelling 
much by land in China, especially in winte, 
hurried every preparation in order to get upa 
the Pei-ho, while it was yet navigable. It w 
settled that the party should proceed to Han- cho 
foo, tlie capital of the province of Che- -kiang, d 
which Chu- san forms a part, where, if Sir In. 
mus Gower should be still in waiting for te 
Embassador, the latter might join him in alk 
days; and if otherwise, he might continue l 
route directly for Canton, and from thence 
Europe. Chow-ta-zhin, and Van-ta-zhin, wi 
were steadily attached to the Embassy, and u 
whom much of its comforts depended, werel- 


pertaining to the province of Pe-che-lee, tow 
| company him throughout. He derived an 
vantage of still greater importance, from the wc 
doubts and suspicions which the enemies of the 
English had inspired into the Colao's mind 
and had even endeavoured to convey to that d 
his Imperial Majesty. It was thought, it Seen 
material, that a person in whom governmeit 
placed the utmost confidence, should be appoints 
to accompany these suspected Strangers in ther Þ; 
long journey through the empire, in order u 
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mtch their conduct, and penetrate, if possible, 
heir real character and designs. The choice 
{| upon the Colao Sun-ta-zhin, mentioned in a 


„ ** 


A mer chapter. As he had acquitted himself to 
be perfect satisfaction of the court, when sent to 
z mt with the delegates from Russia on the fron- 


ters, he was, no doubt, deemed: the fittest for 
confidential commission concerning other fo- 
moners. He was of open and engaging manners, 
ud not likely, at least, to adopt the passions or 
meudices of the Legate. The selection of a man 


* 
= 


m considered by the Chinese as a mark of pe- 
alar honour paid to it, and was indeed announ- 
als such to his Excellency. 

On the morning of the seventh of Ottober, 


milion within the gates of Pekin, to go through 
le ceremonies of parting with the Embassador. 
eral gracious expressions were communicated 
bluim on the part of his Imperial Majesty; and 
befull etiquette of Chinese civility was observed 
Ii the Ministers who represented him. They 


3=nz === E 


atisfied with the treatment the Embassy had 
lberto received during its stay amongst them; 
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duch high dignity to accompany the Embassy, 


lochoong-taung with other Colaos, came to a 


pressed their hope, that his Excellency was 


their assurances that nothing should be 
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wanting (as indeed nothing was, ) to render h 
journey to the port of embarkation comma 
ous and agreeable to him. Two tubes of ban 
wood covered with yellow cloth were placdy 
on a table, containing rolls of yellow paper u 
sembling vellum, on one of which was with 
a list of the Imperial presents; and on the dn 
an answer to the demands which had been lth 
made by the Embassador. Could any hope 
been entertained that this answer contain: 
compliance with those demands, which nel 
the disposition of the men who had been con 
ed upon them, nor the suddenness with wi 
they came to a determination concerning in 
warranted, it must have been effectually in 
away by the silence, upon this subject, oft 
choong-taung, who, had those answers ben# 
vourable, would have made a merit of com 
nicating such acceptable intelligence. Both nb 
were, in the Embassador's presence, tied m 
yellow ribands behind the shoulders of à 1 
darine of the fifth order, he kneeling during 
operation, to be afterwards carried by hin 
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horseback, as far as the river on which his E y att 
lency was to embark. Such is the distance x quitti 
tween ranks in that country, that two Che alarly 0 
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companions of the Embassy, of no mean det 
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uf vok. leave also of the Colao upon their knees. 
«-F The interpreter, tho he had been announced as 
boy veretary to the Embassy for the Chinese lan- 
u gage, was always obliged to stand before the 
o Colao; and indeed the haughty General of the 
in Thibet army once forced him to interpret upon 


us knees. | 


li 

it 1 HE ee Tn 
Wy After parting with the Emperor's ministers, 
wr the Embassador, attended by his former retinue 
el 
el 


« English and Chinese, passed through one of 


be eastern gates of Pekin, where he was saluted 
ub nth the usual honours, and proceeded directly 
may brards Tong-choo-foo, in order to embark upon 


tin. de Pei-ho. | 


WY} The weather was now so much cooler than 


A when the Embassy had passed before on the mag- 
ee PF ufcent causeway leading from the capital, that 
aum tone of the individuals belonging to it suffered 


wah fom the pressure of the crowds which were as- 


knbled on it. The presence of strangers, how- 
ger, was not necessary to fill constantly that great 
denue. Beside the multitudes employed in sup- 


hin hing Pekin, or drawing supplies from it, the 

$ Fwy attendants upon men in office resorting to 

mee k * quitting it, and the slow processions, parti- 

Chilly of funerals, occupy often the whole of 

 degifint broad road. No person 1s allowed to be 
© M2 
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mlked 
even! 
ad ext 
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nere p 
ubrel 
eyes, 


buried within the city; and the ceremonies of 
interring the dead, seem to throng the gates y 
much as the supply of provisions for the livin, 
Whatever be the rank or fortune of a Ching 
in a private station, he makes habitually no; 
rade or show, reserving his principal expene 
for solemn festivals, or particular events arizy 
in his family. The loss of a parent, is, inte 
manners of the country, certainly the greats, 
The sentiment of affection and respect tom 
such while living, is not suddenly extinguizl 
in the breast of the survivors. The heart i. 
dulged, and in some degree consoled, by paſi 
superfluous devoirs to the manes of the ders 
ed. The dictates of nature in this instance, ar 
confirmed and enforced by the moral laws wii 
_ govern the empire. Every institution tendij 
to maintain the habits of duty on behalf of tt 
offspring towards their progenitors, is $anctiſel 
into a precept not to be neglected but at the per 
ol being infamous. The first process ion wii 
was seen this day, commenced by seven f 
formers on solemn music. Then followed a w 
ty of insignia, some of silken colours, and pi 
ed boards with devices and characters, dish n 
ing the rank and office of him who was no 


Immediately before the corpse, the male relat 
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mlked, | each supported by friends, occupied in 
$ 45 preventing them from giving way to the excesses | 
ud extravagance of grief, to which the appear: 
ace of their countenances implied that they 
rere prone. Over the mourners were carried 


xc unbrellas with deep curtains. hanging from the 
wr ages. Several persons were employed to burn 
ute circular neces of paper, covered chiefly with tin · 
ate. nl, as they passed by burying, grounds and 
i raples. These pieces in the popular opinion, 
ul & le the coin to Charon for being conveyed to 
nb. I de Elysian helds, are understood to be convert 
afir Y ible in the next stage of existence, into the means 
Jews © dproviciing the necessaries of that new life. Not- 


kmed Chinese, which exclude all notions un- 
(0nSOnant to reason, as well as the reality of all 
kings not referable to the senses; they oſten yield, 
n practice, to the current notions of the weak 
ad vulgar. The people, among other supersti- 
ons, are particularly scrupulous about the time 


aioned before those difficult points are ascer- 
tuned, has often long detained. the coffins of the 
Ji from their last repository ; many are seen in 
louses and gardens under temporary xoofs, to 
preserve them, in the mean time, from the wea- 
ler; but necessity forces the poor to overcome 
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nttstanding the philosophical doctrines of the 
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many of their scruples in this respect, and t 
deposite at once, and with little ceremony, th 
remains of their relations in their final abode. 

k However different be the sentiment which ag. 
tates the mind in the event of marriage, the ceł 
bration of it, ostentatious, indeed, and exper. 
sive, is yet inferior to that of funerals in them 
rank of life. Its pomp was probably in the orizi, 
suggested by the parents of the parties. Thy 
naturally wished to give dignity to a union d 
their choice. They wished to mark it with 25 
lemnity tending to render the tie more sacred 
more durable. But the impulse which unitesti 
sexes, did not require the aid of public festinl. 


Mystery serves, on the contrary, to fan s 


flames, and is preferred for the solemnizationd 
its rites. | 

Tho celibacy in either sex is not deemed: 
virtue by the Chinese, and constancy the on 
sort of chastity they recommend, yet the rulsd 
exterior decency are guarded by the mannes 
and sentiments of all persons of education and 
refinement. Whatever similitude may be ob 
served between the paganism of China and thi 
of its neighbour Hindostan, the former seem 
not to have borrowed from the latter, any ol the 
obscene postures carved sometimes, as part of th 
original design, even on the outside of Indi 
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temples. One of the gentlemen of the Embassy 
had leisure, indeed, to examine a small open 
emple on one side of the causeway in returning 
wr to Pekin, which in the hurry of approach- 
ing to that capital he had overlooked. The figure 
te found in it, he conjectured to be intended to 
present the lingam of the Hindoos, or heathen 
aof gardens. It was, however, only a simple 
wort column supported upon the back of a 
mdely sculptured animal of the lizard kind, and 
he column was in all likelihood, meant merely 
bv bear a monumental inscription in Chinese 
taracters, which filled one face of it almost en- 
rely. If, from the loose expressions familiarly 
niroduced by some of the most elegant writers 
nantiquity, and from the indecent images disco- 
fred among ancient buildings, as for example, 
u Pompeia, as well as from some remains of ob- 
nene worship, in an obscure part of the same 
wuntry, and the shameless practice of some dis- 
unt savage tribes, it be inferred that decency is 
bot a strong, innate, and necessary sentiment of 
mure, it must be acknowledged, that it is at least 
i happy artifice of society, not indeed preclud- 
ig vice, but covering its exterior turpitude, and 
ding refinement and delicacy to natural enjoy- 
t of te: ents, And in this Species of factitious virtue, 
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the Chinese have preceded, 
most other nations. re e 
On the arrival of: the Embassy at Tong ches 

foo, it was cheerfully received at the tempt 
which had been, for a few days, its former mi 
dence; and was prepared a second time for its x 
commodation. The principal mandarines wa 
ed upon the Embassador from Tong choco, 
which was illuminated in the evening with li 
in decorated lanterns. Troops were alira 
drawn out before the temple in various ui 
forms, some of them fanciful indeed and pic 
resque, but apparently, at least, more suial 
for the stage than a field of battle. Quilted pat 
coats and jackets, and satin boots with thi 
soles of paper, have a mixture of clumsinesa 
effeminacy, seemingly little calculated for a ni 
tary life; but this holy mansion was sufficieiil 
sale, under the more powerful protection of the 
| Men-5hin, or guardian spirit of the place, 
which the effigy, painted upon the outer g 
was supposed effectually to prevent the oppo 
spirit of evil from entering into it. Drawing 
of the same kind are, indeed, with a similar ir 
tention, pasted on the outer and inner doors0 
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ovhich they are liable, are disposed to seek for 


geguards on every side. Their minds, once 


hun gen to credulity, are ready to accept any super- 
mk ntural assistance, offered to them by a new re- 
n lyion, against the violence of power, or the 
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„Ine With such a liberal disposition of mind to- 
ds all religions, it was not surprising that a 


1s il 


akmities of nature. Their own has nothing 


aclusive in it; and they would have embraced 


christianity in greater numbers, if it could have 


len associated with other tenets. The Jesuits, | 


rho were desirous of permitting with it the cere- 
wonies performed by the Chinese in the halls of 
heir ancestors, would have been much more suc- 
wfulthan their opponents who condemned them; 
byhom' the principal Subject of reproach from 
jJagan of China at present is, that they. ne- 
geet their forefathers. The offerings from 
focks and herds, and likewise of fowls, of oil, 
alt, flour, and incense mentioned in the Levi- 
ial law, are known and observed by the Chi- 

we, They have their Lares and Penates like 


i Romans, and in their observance and offer 
tys on every new moon, recall the n | 


Ache Latin poet : 


cc Cerlo supinas si tuleris manus nascente luna.” 
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priest of another sect should have been a viii 
at this time at the temple of Fo. He was ad. 
ciple of Lao-koun, whose original doctrines dif. 
fered little from those of Epicurus. He may. 

tained, that to live happily should be the chi 
object of man; and that indifference toevents, vn 
one of the principal means of attaining that end; 

that it was vain to reflect much upon the pat, o 
to be solicitous about the future: the wisest oc 
pation being to enjoy the fleeting moments 
they pass. To such abstract maxims, which, wer 
they true, could be scarcely practicable, the pra 
found themselves obliged, in order to have a hol 
upon the people, to add various practices a 

pretensions of a tendency directly contrary; wt 
as the power of predicting events, and the wy 
gestion of divers precautions against evil. The 
priests had their followers and their temples, ad 
were known by exterior distinctions in their du 
but in other respects they were united with il 
other superstitions, against the simple and nat 
ral religion or moral reason of Confucius. x 
sides the deities formerly described in the temple 
of Tong-choo-foo, were observable, those of ben 
and War, of Temperance and Voluptuous 
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placed one or more bronze vessels, in which the 


* 


i taſoil paper. | 
While the gentlemen of the Embassy were, 


for the last time, examining the temple and visit- 
ng the city of Tong-choo-foo, their attendants, 


= =; S* 


S- 


il things for embarkation. The yachts were 


= 


le atisfaction of observing the same care and at- 
{ntion exerted in providing for his accommoda- 
ton and that of his suite, down the river, which 
te had experienced in ascending it. As the pre- 
ens made by his Imperial Majesty, were not of 
mture to be 80 cumbersome, in the package, as 
dose which had been brought to him, it took but 
ile time to embark the whole baggage in the pro- 
pr vessels. One vessel was taken up with the se- 
una parts, taken asunder, of his Excellency's 
ariages. One of them was an elegant state cha- 
wt, which, when he first understood that it was 
wal to make some offering to his Imperial Ma- 
pty on his own behalf, he intended for that pur- 
"xe; and he inserted it accordingly in the list he 
08 delivered to the mandarines. Finding afterwards 
ag te propriety of presenting something with his 
un hands, he chose a pair of watches enriched 


piests and devotees burn perfumed matches, and 
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Chinese and English, were engaged in preparing | 


mdy at the water side; and the Embassador had 
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with diamonds. 

ready at Yuen-min-yuen, which when the En. 
peror found out, he sent back with a civil ng 
sage, as not accepting presents twice from any jr: 
vate hand. The Embassy was not detainedabo 
a day at Tong · choo- foo. The waters, indeed, d 
the Pei-ho were already low, and continuing i 
decrease. In a few days more, they were lilchb 
be too shallow to float the yachts; and it wail 
have been equally uncom fortablet to travel "= 
or in small or open boats. 

The yachts, now used, were of a construdin 
as light as possible, consistently with the come 
nience of the passengers. They had no upper ny 
of apartments for the people, and admitted 
little baggage below the floor. They were abt 
seventy feet in length, and fifteen in width, 
bottomed, and drawing, scarcely ten inches malt 
Notwithstanding which, they were dragged 
main strength over some shallows in the nm 
on the second day of the Embassy's embarkiy 
on it. Beside the cause of the diminution oft 
river, mentioned in the beginning of this chaplt 
another not so constant, contributed in this Saut 
towards it. The weather had been remark) 
dry for some months past, not above a shower 
two had fallen to supply tlie loss by evapotain 


The chariot was, however, 4; 
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ance the month of July. From that period it was 


ltle subject here to rain, that the corn is fre- 
gently thrashed, or the straw separated from the 
min, upon an open floor in the middle of the 
fd in which it had been reaped. The thermo- 
neter of Fahrenheit, which i in August was sel- 
um under eighty-four, was now sometimes down 


nxtly covered with the kow-leang or lofty corn, 
albited now a crop of another species of millet. 
ls shorter stems interrupted less the prospect, 
mach, as the travellers receded from the hills 
hing to the westward of Pekin, was chiefly that 
dz level and fertile country, full of culture and 

Kyillages. 

The Embassy had made very „ little progress, 
jen Van-ta-zhin came to inform the Embassa- 
lr, that the Colao Sun- ta- zhin had just received 
iktter from the Emperor, of which he wished 
communicate to him the contents. His Ex- 
fllency perceived, at the same time, Sun: ta- 
lin 's yacht approaching very fast to his. The 
Inbassador determined to spare him the trouble 


amediately ; and began by reminding this new 
umpanion of his travels, of thecivilities received 


are to see a cloud. The time of harvest is $80 


vffty degrees. The fields which had then been 


quitting his own vessel, and waited upon him 
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from him at Poo-ta-la, and in the gardens of Ze helongit 


hol; for which his Excellency renewed his x 
knowledgments; and then mentioned the happi 
ness he felt at Sun-ta-zhin's appointment to d 
him the honour of accompanying him in th 
present journey. That Colao received the I 
bassador with every mark of consideration, u 
expressed the highest satisfaction at having bm 
chosen upon the present occasion. He then uu 
some part of the Emperor's letter, the purpond 
which was, that he (Sun-ta-zhin) should ak 
6 the Embassy under his particular care, tht 
every proper distinction should be shewn, ad 
« attention paid to the Embassador and his air 
jn their route to Chu- san, and tosee them alh 
embarked on board their ships; but thai 
those sbips should be sailed from thenc b 
proceed in the same manner, and for the lik 
It was natural to 
pose, that he would not communicate his print 
instructions, contained possibly in the same di 
patch; but he said enough to show that his Ext 
lency's letter to Sir Erasmus Gower to wait iu 
the Embassy at Chu-san, had not been foward 
to him. The letter had been delivered opes 
written in the English language, to the Minis 
The latter could find no person at Pekin d 


„% purpose, to Canton.“ 
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longing to the Embassy, who could translate it 
fr him. Tho every circumstance rendered it 
nobable, that the contents of that letter were such 
u the Emhassador had stated to him; and that it 
ms difficult to divine what improper intelligence 


ould at that period be conveyed, or dangerous 


lrection given, to Sir Erasmus Gower; yet 


uch were the suspicions of that Colao, in rela- 
lonto it, that he had hitherto kept it back. Sun- 
hin was, however, soon convinced of the ge- 
nine explanation which the Embassador gave 
lim of the letter, as well as of the necessity of its 


Wpatch; and undertook to write to his Imperial 
lesty, to have it forwarded without any further 


ty. Soon afterwards, his Excellency took leave 
ad went back to his yacht, where, in half an 
bur, Sun-ta-zhin returned his visit. The con- 
ration here became less formal; finding, in the 
vurse of it that the Embassador's residence had 
untinued for three years in Russia, he appeared 
a loss to guess what public business he could 
me occasion to transact there during so long a 


nod, His surprise led to an explanation of the 


wtoms of European nations with regard to their 
nutual intercourse, for which purpose the respec- 
we sovereigns u sually kept embassadors habitual- 
rsiding at each other's courts; by whose means 
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| reciprocal friendship was maintained, and Jealoy. 
sies, likely otherwise to arise from accident! 
misunderstandings, were effectually prevented, 
Sun-ta-zhin seemed no less actuated by per 
sonal curiosity in his questions, than by the. 
sire of communicating to the Emperor everyin 
formation relative to the English, and other m 
tions of Europe trading to China, which he cuil 
collect in his conversation with the Embasgady, 
It was apparent how much the Embassy occupid 
the attention of his Imperial Majesty, from th 
daily correspondence he held concerning it. An 
his Excellency easily perceived that he wu 
vancing more in the real object of his mim, 
that of removing the prejudices of the Chinee 
government against'the English, by conyenin 
in fact familiarly through so liberal a chan 
with his Imperial Majesty, than his constraind 
intercourse had permitted during his residenes 
court. Those mutual visits were repeated/ſ 
quently. The respective yachts, upon a signi, 
approached, and grappling each other, the partis 
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stepped at once from one vessel to the other. Ok wt on] 
at their meetings, Sun-ta-zhin read paragraÞ low! 
taken from the Emperor's dis patches to him, cor Amen 


taining some gracious expressions towards his fi 


cellency and those of his suite, occasioned by tht 
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K rports he had made of their conduet and dispo- 
un Lion. The picture probably given of their man- 


1. Im by the former Legate, having been once 


ixovered by Sun-ta-zhin to be distorted and un- 


ade Jem observation and opinion. Besides the natu- 
rliberality of his disposition, his taste for lite- 


n & Ane contributed, no doubt, to correct any narrow | 
national prejudice which he might originally 


an ue imbibed from the nature of his education, 
100 ad the maxims and opinions of those with 
lu am he lived. He was stored with whatever 
ein mwledge Chinese or Manchoo-Tartar books 
ang aud furnish. He was the only mandarine, 
mong those whom the Embassador had an op- 
enen Imunity of knowing, who travelled with a li- 
be ry. He was courteous in his manners; tho he 
Siowl, tl thought it necessary to be tenacious of the 
part mvileges attached to the rank he filled. He was 
Ola Aut only a Calao, but was honoured with the 
corp low mantle, covering, like a spencer, his other 
n, o-Pments. Such a mantle is the highest distinc- 


. Il. 51 


Im at present known in China; and imprints, | 
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as it were, Somewhat of a sacred character on the 
The order of the clergy at Zhe-hol, u 


wearer. 


| whom nothing could communicate respect, whik 
to ignorance and poverty they added meanney 
and irregularity of conduct, derive no eredi 


from being clad entirely in that colour: but; 
part only procures for a layman, the awe e and 


consideration of all ranks. 


Chow-ta-zhin and Van-ta-zhin, FE. enjoy 
ing the appellation of great men, avoided mettuy 
the Embassador in his visits to Sun-ta-zhin,v 
they should be obliged to stand in his presenc; 
and the interpreter once venturing to sit don 
before him, was called quickly by him to li 
duty. The inferior mandarines and guards 
tendant upon the Embassy, no longer attempidl, 
as when under the direction of the Legate, to on 
strain the gentlemen of the Embassy in theires 
cursions upon shore. The latter took care their 
selves neither to act indiscreetly, nor to delayilt 


progress of the yachts. The country from Tay 


choo- ſoo as far as Tien-sing, was indeed, not ue 


river had been raised above the achoinung: grow 


8 conte 
to them; tho the difference of the season and al i veig 

ture, had altered in some degree its aspect. Tit The 
fields were parched by the long continuance oflurks o 
the drought; but, as in many places the bed oftle ut thei 


Ke not 
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by the gradual accumulation of soil upon its bot- 
um, and by the accession of new mounds to pre- 
ent its inundation, those grounds were watered 
nth little difficulty or labour, through sluices 
nde from it as from an elevated canal. Where 
ke river was upon a level with the adjacent coun- 
ty, 2 more operose method of irrigation was 
metimes practised by the neighbouring culti- 
ntors. Two of them stood opposite to each other 
ntwo projecting banks, holding ropes fixed to a 
ket, which swinging to and ſro for a consider- 
le time, they gave it a velocity that aided them 
athowing the water into a reservoir dug near the 
mers bank; from whence it was communicated 
lere wanted, by small channels. Sometimes a 
lag pole, unequally divided in its length, is 
nde to turn on a pivot across an upright post. 
Abucket fixed to the end of the shorter lever, is 
ay lowered into the river, and wh ich, when 
lle, a small power applied to the extremity of 
le longer lever, will be sufficient to raise and pour 
b contents into the reservoir, notwithstanding 
nd al i weight of water. | | f 
. Ixil The inhabitants along the Pei-ho bore strong 

ance d fÞurks of poverty in their qwellings and apparel; 

d alte ſſu their general cheerfulness testified that they 

ground e not pinched for the absolute necessaries of 
N 2 
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life; and that they did not consider their cond, 
tion as the consequence of any particular act i 
injustice done them; under a sense of whit 
men are seldom tranquil. Nor was their po 

owing to the. barrenness of their lands, which, 
their industry fertilized; but human populatia 
was too crowded to admit such a portion of ground 
to each family as could supply all the comfort 
life. Little of it was reserved for rearing olle 
animals, from a conviction, no doubt, of whati 
asserted tobe true by Adam Smith, that a an 
field of moderate fertility, produces a mud 
greater quantity of food for man, than the le. 
*+© pasture of equal extent; for tho its cultiyatm 
** requires much more labour, yet the gun 
that remains aſter replacing the seed, and mii 
„ taining all that labour, is likewise much gel. 
«er. On some small spots a few sheep are kd, 
A much greater number are brought from Iu: 
tary, as well as larger cattle. Such of the lat 
as are kept in China, have scarcely any other n 
vender than the straw of corn cut small like cub 
A very scanty proportion of animal food se 
as a relish to the vegetable diet of the commu 
people. Milk, cheese, and butter, the princpl 
resources of pastoral life are little known to i 


Chinese; and when it was found that the geile 
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men of the Embassy wished to be supplied with 
be first of those articles, it was necessary to take. 
ome pains to find out a person who understood 
he management of cows; and who, with two of 
hoge animals, were put into a barge, with pro- 
xr nourisùhment, in order to e the 
rchts upon the water. F< i* $735. 9 
At this season, much of the crop of 9 
ms already off the ground. The first operation 
ferwards, of the husbandmen, is to dig up the 
mts with hoes; and, as in all undertakings; the; 
chinese are strictly methodical, and practically, 
al he advantages accruing from the division of 
lbour, the task is performed agreeably to the fol- 
hing regular arrangement. One man advances 
n straight line, and strikes up a row of stubble 
mech side of him with his hoe. A second fol- 
ys to beat off the earth that adheres to them, „ 
uthys them afterwards in little bundles; while 
third breaks up the ground between the rows. 
\ingle buffalo is found then sufficient to draw 
le plough through it. The bundles of stubble 
r sometimes burnt upon the ground, and the 
6 strewed over the surface. Sometimes when 
hel is scarce, they are carried home a used for 
t purpose. | | 
the ground being in a constant state oy tillage, 
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ploughs of the most simple construction are fou 
adequate to every purpose required from such u 


instrument. Where the ground is particulah 
light, men and women yoked to the plough, x 
A coulter i 


to cut through. The share that opens the grout 
terminates in a curve, which answers the purge 
of a mould-board to turn back the earth. Thy 
part is sometimes made of iron, and frequentyd 
that timber which, on account of its ha 
called i iron wood. | 

In three days the yachts arrived at the yu 
where they met the tide; the ebb of which, il 


ing the current of the river, brought them in 


ther day to Tien-sing. Here the Legate, who li 


hitherto travelled with the Embassy, but whole 


ing awed by the presence of Sun-ta-zhin, acm 
ed no authority in the conduct of it, finally n 
ed from it, or rather disappeared without tali 


leave, or putting himself in the way of recenw! 


from those who belonged to it, any acknowlech 
ments for services which he was conscious If 


had not rendered. 


Here too, the Embassy entered upon 2 *J 
route. Instead of proceeding upon the low] 


branch-of the Pei-ho to the sea, they turned tf 
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the right and to the southward; and passing by 
the mouth of the river When-ho, which, like the 
Pa ho, flows from the hills of Tartary, and falls 
into the great bason at Tien-sing; they spent 
tice hours in getting through the multitude of 
juks which were lying on it, and ascended 
the Hver already mentioned of Yun-leang-ho, 
won the margins of which, the subyrbs of the 
leuvenly caty extended for a considerable way. Up- 
m1ts banks was erected a temporary building, 
hr the reception of the Embassador, with a deco- 
ated landing place, and triumphal gateway; and 
m entertainment of confectionary and fruits was 
provided for him. The crowds of spectators 
vere as great as when he first passed mg 
Ten-sing. 

Behind the city and suburbs extends a sandy 
plain, as far as the eye could reach, covered with 
mall tombs, of which the number was incalcu- 
kble, It was the public burying ground of which 
le limits were so wide, owing to that respect 
pad to the dead by the Chinese, which prevents 
tem from opening a new grave upon any spot 
where the traces of a n one remained upon 
the surface. 

The stream of a Yun- ad -ho, which like. 
Nis bears the name of Eu-ho, or precious river, 
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was confined near Tien-sing between two anti. At ev 


cial banks thrown up to a considerable height, 
and sloped down to the water's edge in the mam 
ner ofa glacis. The tops were converted intofine 
gravel-walks, shaded for many miles by rows 
large willow trees, high poplars, and the quaking 
asp, interspersed with others bearing fruit, part- 
cularly of the plum kind. Along those banks 
the country appeared cultivated as a garden, pv 
ducing chiefly culinary vegetables. 

I he stream was here $0 strong, that it rain 
ed, to stem it, eighteen to twenty e to each 
yacht; nor could their progress often exceed; 
mile an hour; but the beauty of the scene mat 
some amends for the slowness of the motion. l. 

other places the river widened to about eight 

feet; and the current of the stream was moreeailly 

overcome. | 
It was a tradition prevalent among the salon 

upon this river, and the inhabitants upon is 

Shores, that its depth and width were once vas 

greater than at present: a large branch from the 

Yellow river then falling through that channd 

into the wide bason of Tien-sing; whereas the 

whole of the great river now falls into the Vel. 
low sea, at a distance of more than an hundred 


miles from the present spot. 
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in. At every interval of a few miles, are military 


ws, at each of which soldiers are stationed to 
mtect the internal commerce of the provinces, as 
ll as travellers, from pirates and robbers. A 
(hinese soldier wears his sword on the left side, 
kt with the point bending forwards: and he 
bays it with the right hand turned behind him. 

The soil hereabouts is sandy, and in appear- 
uce dry; but it cannot be dug beyond a foot in 
dach, without finding water in abundance. Ca- 
ul of different sizes are seen at short distances, 
aber falling into the river, or branching from 
tinto the country. iS, | | 

Aremarkable difference took olace hems, 
keen the height of the thermometer in the 


wht, and that which was observed in the middle 


(the day. Sometimes it stood little above forty 
knees of Fahrenheit's scale at sun- rise, and ap- 
mached by noon to eighty. Those vicissitudes 


Enn to affect the health of some persons of the 


Imbassy ; tho the illness of a few of the guard was, 


haps, chiefly owing to . and want of 


dercise. 


In passing by some villages, 8 women | 
fre seen at their doors with rocks and reels em- 
oyed in spinning cotton. Some also assisted in 
le harvest, Who were little to be distinguished 
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from the men, by any delicacy of feature, « ZN 
complexion. ** The general character of the pe 9 qui 
sons of those women, according to the obge. rang 
vation of Mr. Hickey, who, in the course of Chine 
profession, had particularly studied the hum I pr ex 
form, ** was the reverse of what is generally iians. 
<« sidered as elegant or beautiful. Their bed Mr 
5 were large and round, and their stature ln, eyes, : 
*© apparently not above six lengths of the hea I pres, 
Their shape was wholly concealed from tt I nose 
% neck downwards by loose dresses; they v larg 
t wide trousers from the waist to the small ae The 
eg; and their feet and ankles were wrap v and 
round with bandages.” Those of a more d „ hair 
gant form were probably not employed in dt I er a 
rudest labours. A custom which is said to u and 
sist in China, must render beauty rare in de I chir 
lower classes of life. It is assured, that the youy line, 
maidens distinguished by their faces or their At 
gure, are taken or purchased from their parent F wemec 
at the age of fourteen, for the use of the poneſi I to bes 
and opulent. Accident had thrown a few of this Many 
within view of the gentlemen of the Embaw\ I they ci 
who considered them, from the fairness and de- I tive f 
cacy of their complexions, and the beauty an ton in 
regularity of their features, as entitled to admit vhelm 
tion. Some of those who did not appear indi- men, t. 
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aiminately abroad, but whom curiosity impelled 


b quit their houses to see the extraordinary 
grangers pass, were sometimes hooted back by 
Chinese of the other sex, as if reproaching them 
for exposing themselves to the sight of the barba- 

Mr. Hickey, to the circumstance of small 
es, attributed generally to the Chinese of both 
xexes, adds, that most of the men had blunt 
„noses turned upwards, high cheek- bones, and 
large lips, with complexions dark and muddy. 
Their hair was universally black, and so thick 


"and strong that, comparatively, they liken the 


hair of Europeans to the pile or fur of the smal- 
er animals. The Chinese often wear whiskers, 


and encourage the growth of a beard upon the 


chin, which is suffered to descend in straight 
" lines,” RE | 

At this season of harvest, an active cheerfulness 
xemed to pervade both sexes. They appeared 
lo be sensible of labouring for their own profit. 
Many of the peasants are owners of the land 
hey cultivate. There are no great and specula- 
ire farmers, aiming at monopoly or combina- 


ton in the disposal of their produce, and over- 
vhelming with their wealth the poorer husband- 
men, till they reduce them at length to mere daily 
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labourers. . The advantages resulting froth the 
neighbourhood of the river, become some cons 
1 for the occasional oppression of mand: 
rines, in forcing frequently the peasants, at lon 
rates, into the service of government, for the pu- 
pose of tracking upon its banks the N baja 
passing on it. 

The river meandered a a richly ak 
vated plain, whose bounds are marked only by 
the horizon. The kow-leang and other spedis 
of millet, seemed still the principal articles ofpre 
- duce here, as upon the Pei-ho. The houses d 
almost every village are surrounded with a thi 
| fence of the stems of the kow-leang, intended pu 
bably as a defence against the cold weather, nov 
rapidly approaching, tho it was yet only in the 
middle of October. 

Those villages are sometimes in size equalto 
a European city; but none of them are of note 
among the Chinese, unless walled round, and 
comprehended in one of the three orders of ther 
cities. | | 

Tho the progress of the yachts ain the 
stream, was slow, half an hour seldom intervened 
without a town or village coming into s1oht, 
The walls of the village houses consisted mot 
of indurated mud; or of masses of earth .baked 
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mperlectly in the sun, or moulded between 
planks into the shape of walls, and bound toge- 
her with them, until it had acquired sufficient 
hardness to support a roof; or of wicker- work, 
kfended by a coating of adhesive clay. The 
wols were covered generally with straw, rarely 
nick green turf, The apartments are divided by 
ktice-work hung with broad paper, containing 
ather the figures of deities, or columns of moral 
entences. A court or vacant space around the 
house, is inclosed with wattles, or the stems of the 
tow-leang : the whole marked with an arrangement 


; 
L ud neatness, implying the attentive industry of 
hid be occupiers, and sufficient to reconcile the be- 


bolders to the rudeness of the materials with 


155 chich those dwellings were constructed. 
\the The towns were surrounded with walls for the 
nost part higher than the roofs of the houses 
An bey inclosed. The walls formed generally a 
note © are, and faced the four cardinal. points. The 
nd hes were distinguished by the names of east, 
their I est, north, or south gate, according to the fact, 
engraved in stone over the entrance. The streets 
+ the re for the most part narrow, nor were within 
tenel f de walls any wide openings or squares. Large 
ich ifices were few, and consecrated to public uses, 
oxtly | "the residence of the principal persons in autho- 
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rity. The sumptuary laws of China regulate th 
dwellings as well as the apparel, of the opulen, 
It is a maxim of that state, far from being univg. 
sally allowed elsewhere, that the more spaciousth 
apartments of the rich, the more confined muy 
be the cabins of the poor; and the more Splendi 
the establishments of the former, the more mix. 
rable will be the condition of the latter, as th 
more lahour is consumed in supplying the sue, 
fluities, the less remains for obtaining the nem 


saries, of life. The houses were in general « 


simple construction, and in height one ton. 


The foundations were of freestone or granit, 
drawn from the nearest mountains. The wil 
were generally built of bricks, of an earth ele 
ed with care, and burnt with culm or wocd, i 
close kilns or ovens, as are the tiles which com 
the roofs, in rows alternately concave and come 
and forming ridges and furrows, luted by a & 
ment of clay. The timber used in building, 

chiefly the larch fir, which is planted in gitur 
tions on the mountains too cold or steep for ole 
culture. The windows are small, and are of p. 
per instead of glass. Very little iron is us, 
scarcely even a nail, in any of their buildings 


The floors are not of planks, but of marble flag 


or indurated earth. In elegant and public truce 
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ures, a range of columns made of the entire 
trunks of the same kind of fir, run parallel to the 
tide walls, between which and the columns a 
allery is thus formed. The body of the roof, in 
hat case, rests upon the walls, and its projecting 
at only upon the columns. In particular build- 
ing, the roofs are sometimes double or treble, at 
he distance of a few feet one above the other. 


vpe, © All public buildings, and most palaces, have 
eee © their chief doors and windows to the south. The 
ad principal edifices are a hall of audience, in which 
tory, omplaints are heard, and justice administered : 
i, college for students, in which they are solemnly 


mamined for degrees; tem ples for public worship 
{divers sects; granaries, in order to be provided 
inst famine; and a public library. The or- 
wary houses advance to the streets without co- 
umns; instead of which, such as have shops 
lang out two tall poles, painted and gilt, and 
msed with boards, to inform the lettered pas- 


ur N ger, in large golden characters, and the un- 
olbe J kaned, by figurative allusions, of che articles 
of px uh which he might be supplied. Withinside, _ | 
uxd, de ornaments are few, and the furniture simple. 2 
dings Y brery thing of woodis painted red and varnished. 
flag) he main streets, and part of the suburbs of 


lese towns, exhibited the agitation and activity 
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of commerce, partly occasioned by the proximity 
of the river, on which trading vessels were cm 


tinually passing. Many also lay at anchor beſo 


the villages as well as towns. 


Each town is supposed to be under the pros 
tion of certain stars or constellations, of whit 
last the Chinese reckon twenty-eight ; but thy 
have, beside, a division of the stars answering v 


the signs of the zodiac, and which they call th 


twelve mansions of the sun. In a sky so clears 
that which they enjoy, it is not surprising tha, 
from the first dawn of civilized society, whens 


yet the fewer combinations of civil life, aud: 


smaller population, gave less occupation to eve 
individual; and sufficient subsistence was tokt 
obtained with less pains of culture, he shoul 
employ some portion of his time in contemplit 


ing the brilliant luminaries above him. The Ch 


nese did not borrow their knowledge of then 
from other nations, as appears from the nam 
by which they are distinguished amongst then, 
and which bear analogy to customs and even 
in their own country. On some of their ancien 


coins are to be found the characters denoting th 


mansions of the sun. By dint of observation, 
they came to know in a little time the true num 


ber of days in a solar year, as well as other pe 


ration 
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able | 
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riods and phenomena of the heavens; but they 
quickly fell into the delusions of astrology, the 
magnificent prophecies and promises of which 
ktroyed the taste for the patient labours and so- 
ber science of astronomy. Their astrologers pre- 


tnd to foretell, and publish annually in alma- 


mcks, as do, indeed, those of Europe, every va- 
nation of the weather in the several seasons of 


he succeeding year; but the former mark, be- 


ides, the lucky and unlucky days for every pos- 
ale human undertaking. . The attachment of 
be people to such notions, is confirmed by every 


xadental coincidence of the prediction with the 


gent; while the frequency of disappointment is 


ongidered as arguing only the ignorance of the 


mctitioner, not the fallibility of the art. New 
ad many oracles are consulted, in hope they 
my agree. And thus, what ought to put an end 
0 the- credulity of dupes to such impostures, 
xyes only to increase the business of those who 
arty them on. It is the source of much emolu- 
nent to them, as it is of expence and anxiety to 


ter employers, It operates as a voluntary tax 


upon superstition. 
No legal tax is imposed i in C on the score 


religion. Ceremonies are ordained by it, in 
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the performance of which some time is necesyy 
rily consumed, and sacrifices are required, whig 
occasion expence, on the new and full moon; 
and in spring and autumn; and hkewise in th 
beginning of the year. On the latter occasia, 
particularly, much dissipation takes place. Some 
good also is effected. Acquaintances renew thei 
suspended intercourse; friends offended are n 
conciled; every thing dates as from a new en 
The poorest cottager looks forward and prepam, 
during the preceding months, for an intern, 
however brief, of enjoying life, after having u 
long dragged on laboriously the burden of it 
but, in the mean time, there are no fixed daysn 
Stated periods set apart to rest from labour, | 
must be concluded, that the habitual exertia 
of the people do not require relaxation i 
quently, g 
The Chinese are, perhaps, upon an NN" 
better able to support moderate labour with lit 
inter miss ion than many of the lower classes i 
Europe. They are bred in better and sounde 
habits ; and continue longer under the directo 
of their parents. They are, for the most path 
sober; they marry early; they are less exposed 
the temptations of debauchery; they are less liabl 
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to contract diseases which corrupt the springs 
of life ; their lives are more regular and uniform. 
It has been calculated, upon the authority of 
facts and observation, that notwithstanding the 
hneful luxuries in which the European rich in- 
dulge, and the disorders of repletion, inactivity, 
ad vice, to which they are subject, the mean 
duration of their lives exceeds about ten years 
that of their inferiors, whom excessive fatigue 
had contributed to wear out before their time: 
whom poverty had deprived of the means of pro- 
vrtional comfort and subsistence; who were 
nore exposed to the inclemencies of weather, and 
the accidents of life; and less guarded against 
heir effects, as well as more liable to disease, 
nith less leisure or means for cure. 
The Chinese have no Sunday, nor even such 
idivision as a week. The temples are, however, 
pen every day for the visits of devotees. Persons 
ck that description have, from time to time, made 
mnts, tho to no great amount, for the maintenance 
dtheir clergy; but no lands are subject to eccle- 
mstical tithes. A land tax to government has 
been substituted, in the last reign, to a poll-tax, 
8 better proportioned to the faculties of indivi- 
duals. Most imports, and all luxuries, are like- 
O 2 
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wise taxed; but the duty being added to the ori- 
ginal price of the article, is seldom distinguished 
from it by the consumer. A transit duty is lad 
likewise on goods passing from one province tg 
another. Each province in China, which nay 
be compared to an European kingdom, 1s noted, 
chiefly, for the production of some particular 
article, the conveyance of which, to supply the 
demand for it in the others, raises this duty to: 
considerable sum, and forms the great interml 
commerce of the empire. Presents from the ti. 
butaries and subjects of the Emperor, and the 
confiscations of opulent criminals, are not oyet: 
looked in enumerating the resources of the pub 
lic treasury. Taxes, such as upon rice, are u. 

ceived in kind. The several species of grain, on 
which many of the poorer classes of the people 
principally subsist, are exempted from taxation; 
so is wheat, to which rice is always preferred 1 
the Chinese. 

Near San - choo, i in this part of the journey, 
wheat was perceived growing, for the first time 
in China, by the present travellers, It wa 
about two inches above the ground: and, tho on 
a dry sandy soil, where no rain had fallen for 
the three preceding months, it looked remark 
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ably well. It was very neatly sown in drills; or 


dibbled, according to the method used of late in 
wme parts of England. That of scattering the 
xd by the hand, called broad- cast, which, on * 


ery few accidental occasions only, is ever prac- 


txed by the Chinese, had been found by them to 


be attended with a considerable loss of seed, as 
well as with a diminution of the crop. which, 
chen such a method is used, is too apt to grow 
n some spots in clusters, while in others the 
wund is scarcely covered. The drill method 
mes like wise to employ the women and chil- 
len of the cultivator, in an employment requir- 


by little strength. A gentleman of the Embassy : 


alulated, that the saving of the seed alone, i in 


thina, in this drill husbandry, which would be 
n in that of broad: cast, would be sufficient to 


tntain all the n . e of Wen . 
tun, | At 
The Chinese never divide their fields into ridges 
al furrows, but plant their grain on an even 
mace, Whatever may be gained by drain- 
ny olf the rain by furrows in land entirely 
b it is an error to suppose that any in- 
we of crop can be obtained in consequence 


lcreasing the surface of the soil by türn- 
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ing the ridges in a curve, since no more plan, | ant v 
which rise perpendicularly from the ground Þ ben: 
can be produced upon the curve, than fra I ptatic 
its base; and a loss is suffered also by the i bm 
taken for the formation of such ridges fn nonth 
the furrows; in which the plants, whether d ring « 
grain or grass, are generally thin, poor, ul uddar 
drooping. | | _— | 
The husbandman is not inattentive to thed I nherea 
rection of the rows for setting or dibbling is Y lat pc 
grain, as may be, indeed, inferred from t Fad ou 


. Solemn regulations made concerning the amm cro) 


ceremony of the Emperor's act of husbandryi N Ade g 
ploughing the ground. It is settled, that h Bexic 
„ shall stand with his face turned toward ie Nd o 
south, and taking hold of the plough vich h Ned i 
right hand, he shall turn up a furrow in u Nö wed i 
« direction.” The best exposition, howent,s Numice 
likely to depend on local circumstances. In n Jo e: 
parts of England it has been remarked, ver und 
riddges of a field were turned east and ves, u Uhare a 
laid down for grass, that the side exposed to th 
southward was invariably more green, better f alte 
vered, and the grass in a more advanced du Ne of 
than on the northern face of the ridge. Perhas e art c 
upon trial, the direction of north west and zou lng 
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ng, | at would be Corea there most eligible, as the 


ind ben and piercing winds that so much retard ve - 


n tation in Great Britain, scarcely ever blow 


im those quarters in the spring and summer 


fron © nonths. The broad side of the outermost ridge 


er of bing exposed to the north- east, from whence the 
ul add and destructive winds proceed, would shelter 
noreat measure, the interior part of the crop; 


as nhereas, when the rows happen to lie open to 


zh in point of the compass, those piercing winds 
n h ud out channels to pass through every part of 


nul lecrop, affecting the roots as well as the stems 


dry (ihe growing corn. 

t beside the wheat flour for mid the soft 
r&&e lad or cakes, by the means of steam, as men- 
ih Nied in a former part of this work, much of it 
inn bed in forming the substance called in Europe 
exe ᷣ Numicelli, much relished by the Chinese. 

in unt lo each cottage is attached a small spot of 


e paund for raising culinary vegetables; and about 


ext, ware a few hogsand peukey,panicalarly ducks. 

4 to Ft carcasses of many of the Jatter are spread 
eller w It, aalted and dried, and sent in this state as an 
ed zur fiele of commerce to many of the great cities. 
Peha e art of hatching ducklings by artificial heat, 
id sou long been familiarly practised by this people. 
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They were not, indeed, taught by the osttid 
leaving its eggs in the sand to be hatched by th 


sun, that bird not being known to be indigenoyſ | 
to China, but perhaps by the crocodile, smil tered 
species of which are found in some of the soul inci 
ern rivers of the empire. I ti 
In this part of the country, near the gels yere 
wheat, were several patches of buck- wheat no bore 
in full lower. The produce of this Species a nyer 
polygonum is applied to the same uses as ode ber 
grain, and its flour is remarkably fine and v I. 
The gentlemen of the Embassy had in di ugh 
tract, abundant leisure to make excursions uu bun 
land, as the boats were proceeding against de mus 
strong current of the river, the course of vi vork 
was to the north- east. A sufficient number d ing, 
men were impressed by the mandarines to n mid: 
the boats; but tlie pay allowed by governa - T 
was not adequate to the labour, and many i lect | 
them withdrew from the task whenever di ren 
found an opportunity of escaping unpere! few { 
ed. It often happened that a set of track} Jon | 
were exchanged i in the night, that fresh min tic 
be surprised in their houses, and forced inf inc 
service. A superintendant, like a negro die place 
in the West Indies, marches generally carr 


tred the province of Shan-tung. . 
nncial attendants were then changed for others 
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them with a whip, to quicken their pace, and pre 
vent their desertion. 


On the eighteenth of October a . en- 
All its pro- 


festined to attend it to Han- choo- foo. Two cities 
yere passed in the course of the afternoon. Be- 
fore each, as indeed before every town upon the 
nyer, a great number of junks and a was 
dseryed at anchor. 
This being the day of the full moon, ks whole 
night was employed in religious ceremonies. 
Guns firing almost continually ; bands of noisy 
nusic; striking of some hundred loos; fire- 
works letting off; and perfumed matches burn- 
ing, were continued without intermission from 
midnight till the rising of the sun. | 
The province, in this part of it, appears a per- 
ba level on both sides of the river. Here were 
ren growing, together with wheat and millet, a 
kw fields of tobacco, but more of the annual cot- 
jon plant, The latter forms much of the culti- 
ntion of this and the adjoining southern pro- 
yince of Kiang-nan; nor is it neglected in those 
places to the northward, where the pods can be 
carried to perſection before the severe frosts set 
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in. It is not uncommon for the cultivator i 
those countries, to lop off the tops of the coum 
leaves, in order to increase the number of pod, 
and hasten their production; in like manner y 
in the West Indies, experience has shewn du 
the flowers of the rose tree are accelerated and i 
creased by whipping the branches of that ghnk 
A sufficient quantity of cotton is not produced 
in China for the consumption of the inhabitant 
among the lower orders of which cotton clothi 
universally worn by both sexes. The impotm 
tion of that article from Bombay is very cons 
derable. It is sold at Canton for dollars, which 
in the circle of commerce, are given for billsd 
exchange upon England; and the dollars return 
to the Chinese merchants for the teas, silk, and 
porcelain, exported from thence for Europe. At 
Joining to the fields of cotton, are others cultiva 
ed with indigo, with whose blue dye, the cottos 
used for the common people are generally. o 
Joured throughout the empire. 

On the twenty-second day of October, tht 
yachts stopped before Lin-sin-choo, a city oftht 
second order, near which stood a handsome pi 
goda of nine stories. These buildings are calle 
by the natives, Ta, and are most numerous i 
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lilly parts of the country, upon the summits of 
which they are frequently erected. They are ge- 
xerally from one hundred and twenty to one hun- 
bed and sixty feet high, which is equal to four 


ir five of their diameters at the base; and consist 


nottly of an unequal number, five, seven, or nine 


galleries or stories, diminishing as they w 
nth as many projecting roofs, 

At Lin-sin-choo, the yachts quitted the Eu- 
bo, which, from its source on the westward, ran 
wrth-easterly to this place, and is here joined by 
de Imperial or grand canal, which is carried in 
line directly south. This enterprise, the great- 
at and most ancient of its kind, which was found 
pextend from hence to Han-choo-foo, in an irre- 
mar line of about five hundred miles, not only 


rough heights and over vallies, but across ri- 


ers and lakes, must have either begun or ended 
tLin-sin-choo; and it is possible that the Ta, 
r pagoda just mentioned, the low situation of 
which precludes the idea of its having been in- 
ended either as a watch- tower or an obelisk, the 
upposed usual purposes of such structures, may 
lave been meant to commemorate either the un- 
&rtaking or the accomplishment of this canal, 
8 work of no less genius than national uti- 


lty, 
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This great work differs much from the canah 
of Europe, which are generally protracted 
straight lines within narrow bounds, and withoy 
a current; whereas that of China is windig 
often in its course, of unequal and sometimg 
considerable width, and its waters are ll 
stagnant. | 
The ground which e hetweem deb 
of this artificial river and that of the Eu- ho, vn 
cut down to the depth of about thirty feet, ino 
der to permit the waters of the former to fy 
with a gentle current into the latter. Their & I; 
scent is afterwards checked occasionally by bol J. 
gates thrown across the canal wherever they Were 
| judged to be necessary, which was seldom h 
case so near as within a mile of each other, th 
current of the water being slow in most places. 
This canal has no locks, like those of Eurye: 
The flood-gates are simple in their canstructioh 
easily managed, and kept in repair at a-trilliny 
expence. They consist merely of a few plank 
let down separately one upon another, by grobe 
cut into the sides of the two solid abutments ot 
piers of stone that project, one from each bank 
leaving a space in the middle just wide enough i 
admit a passage for the largest vessels employel 
upon the canal. As few parts of it are entity 
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ders cut through its banks, is to regulate the 

= quntity of water in the canal. Some skill is re- 

o Yred to be exerted, in order to direct the barges' | | 

iy brough them without accident. For this purpose | 
un aimmense oar projects from the bow of the ves · 

dby which one of the crew conducts her with : 
be greatest nicety. Men are also stationed on 


ah pier with fenders, made of skins stuffed 


lun, the use of thee flood- gates, assisted by 


eb 


n nh hair, to prevent the effect of the vessels strik- 
= wimmediately against the stone, in their quick 

14 unge through the gates. A 
ir de. 


Light bridges of timber are thrown across those 
I, which are easily withdrawn whenever ves- 
Vet ie are about to pass underneath. The flood- 
mth its are only opened at certain stated hours, 
r, the en all the vessels collected near them in the in- 
pi ml, pass through them on paying a small toll, 
uy Firpriated to the purpose of keeping in repair 
dcin, lood- gates and banks of the canal. The loss 

1 mater occasioned by the opening of the flood- 

P 


es is not very considerable, the fall at each sel- | 


| m being many inches; and which is soon sup- 
ents" fie by streams conducted into tlie canal from 
To adjacent country on both sides. The fall is, 
1. never, sometimes above a foot, or two, when 


Flatance betweenthe flood- gates is considerable, I 
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or the current rapid. The canal was traced off su 
in the beds of ancient rivers, which it resembiiſ mir 
in the irregularity of its depth, the sinuosity ff un 
its course, and the breadth of its surface, wherm l dvr 
narrowed by a flood- gate. Wherever the ciram I lut 56 
Stances of the adjacent country admitted the ute 
ter in the canal to be maintained in a proper Jl of | 
quantity, without any material deficiency ora Yor th 
cess, by means of sJuices managed in its dg I bi 
for the purpose of influx or discharge, as wat Wire | 
case farther to the southward, few flood gate Ni bur 
necessary to be constructed; nor were them Nuts 
where met above half a dozen in a day. 
Before the Embassy had gone far from la 
sin- choo, an affecting accident happened, of wid 
it was innocently the cause. Several thou 
of people had crowded down to the bank oft 
canal from the neighbouring towns and vill hth 
to see the strangers pass. A great number of teach 
former had taken stations on some large hüt 
that were drawn up by the side of the canal. TWP de! 
projecting stern of one of these being over A * 


by the crowd, broke down, with the wreck 


which, several individuals unfortunately fell ut 
the canal. The Struggles and shrieks of th u 1 
who were unable to swim, loud and violent r old 


they were, did not appear to disturb the a eiu every 
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oft lf Dy of the Spectators as were sale, from the 


mbiul being spectacle; or to call any boats to the as - 
itt dance of those who were in danger of being 


el donned. A single boat rowed towards the wreck, 


imm u seemed more eager to pick up the hat of one 


he w- iche unfortunate wretches, who was thus in pe- | 


pre lla becoming a victim to his curiosity, than to 


\ ores Ine the person of him who had worn it. How- 


; ride err binding the ties, and warm the affections be- 


wilt nen kindred, are in China, sentiments of gene · 

tea wet An humanity were not sufficiently awake in the 

enn rns of the multitude then assembled, to create 
um, and absorb every other attention in the de- 


m l Nix of procuring instantaneous assistance to the 


Fold iessed; or to deter the most insensible from 


on Yiterring, in so critical a moment, any paltry 
Wolle Wantage to the preservation ofa fellow-creature. 
ville I la die evening of the twenty- third of October, 
[er oll te achts arrived at the city of Tong whang · foo, 
ge bal of the name of which seems to bear relation 
al. TP he Yellow river, from which it now is dis- 


verloalÞtt as if, in fact, in some of the former revolu- 


weck df of that river, by art or accident, it had 
y fell & approached that city. i | 
of dhe Near its walls were ranged about three hun- 


violent u soldiers, the usual number of men intended 


dyery garrisoned town to salute the passage 
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of che Embassy. This circumstance happenel goun 
here when it was already dark: Each private {ion 
carried with him a lantern in his hand. The u., I able 
flection of the lights through the different colour J d $h: 
muslins stretched in the lantern frames, produce imif 
a pleasing effect upon the wate. Yffag 
When a town happens to spread upon bob F Hs, 
sides of the canal, there soldiers are ranged an I opp 
each of its opposite banks. In some instancs I u, an 
where the Embassador was expected to lande de N the] 
soldiers went, at the word of command, up In a 
their knees to receive him. Such a sight toatr Yad co 
velled European, seemed like that of ue ald $1 
praying for benediction. be first 
Hitherto, since the Embassy left Tienang ine h 
the whole of the country was a plain as extenine Yitaron 
as the eye could reach, interspersed with towns nut h. 
villages, and cottages, covered with cultivation; Nye g 
but not a single natural eminence to distingil 
any part of it, nor was a stone of the smallest 
to be found throughout the soil. It was a coli der si 
nuation of the low and level country of Pede Nui ſerti 
lee, produced, no doubt, by causes of a sim on th 
nature; and forming together a portion of tuen at 
| globe, differing in composition and appear ls of 
from most other parts of it. _ f | ah 
Now, for the first time, were perceived ds ua r: 
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endl J rounds and a hilly country to the eastward. 
watt doon afterwards the tops of blue mountains were 
em {ible from the southwest. The eastern province 
rel © of Shan-tung bears the name, according to the 
oy imification of the characters which compose it, 
Idkastern mountains. Indeed a range of granite 
wk ll, situate east and west from the promonto- 
don Y opposite Corea, as noticed in a former chap- 
tances er, and proceeding through the greatest length 
d, he iche province towards Pe- che-lee; until it sinks 
aun in a low and level surface, forms the grand 
am Yal conspicuous feature of Shan-tung. These 
lorins f did substances, at least, must have existed from 
le first formation of the globe; and if ever they 
vent ne had constituted an island separated only by 
tei Amrow channel from the continent, that channel 
tom {ut have been, in the lapse of time, filled up 
wien An che gradual deposition of earth carried from 
nod eps and sides of those hills now left naked, 
deen ul meeting with similar depositions on the 
z cer side, must have together formed the great 
pe de Na fertile plain which now exists there. 
=| O the twenty-fifth of October the yachts ar- 
\ of kl at the highest part of the canal, being two- 
deze of its entire length. Here the river Luen, 
24 "= by which the canal is fed, falls into it 


d aneh a rapid stream in a line which is perpendi · 
VOL. III. P 
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cular to the course of the canal. 
wark of stone supports the opposite western bank 
and the waters of the Luen striking with fo 

against it, part of them follow the northern, ax 
part the southern course of the canal. This 
cumstance not being generally explained or 
derstood, gave the appearance of wonder tou 
assertion, that if a bundle of sticks be thrown 
that part of the river, they would soon * 
and take opposite directions. 

It is, no doubt, from this elevated ns 4 
the author of this canal saw, with the comprete- 
sive eye of genius, the possibility of formiy 
this important communication between the d 
ferent parts of the Chinese empire, by obs 
from thence the inclination of the ground tg 
north and south, and uniting the devious grams 
which descended from the heights on every, 

into one great and useful channel: preventing 
flood · gates occasionally dispersed upon it, W 
sudden and useless deperdition of its waters; a 
supplying the loss necessarily sustained, by op 
ing such flood-gates for the passage of w 
through them, from the plentiful source off 
Luen, situate higher than the highest part off 


A strong bil 


Dell 


core 


canal, and falling by proportionate division in millo 
its opposite branches. Near this spot is i 
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anelegant gil tewple, called Luen-whang-miaw, | 
« the yellow temple of the river Luen. 

The Embassy had not proceeded far on thesouth- 
an branch of the canal, when they arrived in the 
neinity of the place where the Leu-tze, or famed 
lung bird of China, is bred, and instructed in 
heart and practice of supplying its owner with 
ih in great abundance. It is a species of the 
xlican, resembling the common corvorant, but 
mich, on a specimen being submitted to Doctor 
hay, he has distinguished in the following terms; 
hroyn pelican or corvorant, with white throat, 
"te body whitish beneath and spotted with 
"frown, the tail rounded ; and the irides blue; 
"the bill yellow.” 

On a large lake close to this part of the Sk 
al to the eastward of it, are thousands of small 
ms and rafts, built entirely for this species of 
ane ery, On each boat or raft are ten or a dozen 

ib m an, which, at a signal from the owner, plunge 
ers; 1 to the water; and it is astonishing to see the 
7 wmous size of fish with which they return, 
f. ſuped within their bills. They appeared to be 
well trained, that it did not require either ring 
reord about their throats to prevent them from 
mllowing any portion of their prey, except 
at the master was pleased to return to them 
„ 


ya, 


is dun 
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for encouragement and food. The boat used by 
these fishermen is of a remarkably light mal, 
and is often carried to the lake, together with it 
fishing birds, by the men who are Cc | 
: Supported „ 

On the western side of this lake, is a lie 
thick embankment of earth, which separate i 
from the canal, the surface of whose warn 
considerably higher than that of those whichil 
the lake. The quantity of earth for this embul 
ment through the whole length of the lake, mi 
have been indeed immense, and collected mi 
vast labour and expence. These collection 
earth were supported on each side by vad 
stone; and to prevent the column of water iu 
canal from becoming too heavy for the emal 
ment to support it, sluices are cut at certain i 
tances, by which the superfluous water pas 
either immediately into the lake, or upon theln 
lands, and sometimes into ditches made intoW 
middle of the embankment, to serve as rem i ,' 
This last contrivance seemed to imply somepm wh 
tical knowledge, at least, of hydrostatics. Forte 
water in these ditches was generally kept a. 
mean height between the two surfaces of the® 
nal and of the lake; or of the former and theln 
ground next to it; by which means the and [3 


brit 
Thei 
libit 
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inst the two banks 10 divided, requiring less 
risting power in either. The column of water 
in the reservoir counteracts a column of equal 
keight in the canal, and the depth of water in the 
like destroying all the pressure of that in the re- 
woir not above the surface of the lake. The 
arcumstance also of leaving a ditch in the em- 
knkment, occasioned a diminution of the quan- 
ly of earth to be collected from afar; for it ap- 
jars in the jesuits' maps of the country, through 
blick the canal passes, that à vast proportion of = 
i had consisted of lakes and morasses, several 
uus of which appear to have been since reclaim- 
h and are now, as well as the upper e | 
b* embankment, regularly cultivated. ©! 54) 
Feveral- hundred acres of the gend whith 
Wl is swampy, and surrounds the lake, ure co: 
ted with the lien-Wha, or nymphaa nelumbo 
E Linnæus, already mentioned in this Work. 
lle Chinese have always held this plant in in such 
ich value, that at length they regarded i it as sa- 
ad. That character, however, has not limited 
Ale merely ornamental and useless purposes; 
of ten brit is introduced among the articles of the table. 
d theln Their ponds are generally covered with it, and ex- 
. pre bit a very beautiful appearance when in flower. 
e seeds are —— of the size and form of 
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an acorn, ad of: a taste more delicate than that I 


almonds. They are fixed by the lower extremin fi 
into the flat surface of a substance formed in 


the shape of a broad inverted cone. The J 
are sliced, and in the summer served with. it, J 


They are also laid up in salt and vinegar. for the 
winter. oy 


From FINS root, the 3 are 1 
have prepared their colocasia; but the plant i 


now no lenger found in that country: fron 
which circumstance some naturalists infer, tht 


it never was indigenqus there; but cultivatediy 
the inhabitants with extreme care. The ancien 


Romans made repeated efforts to raise it among 


them, from seeds brought out of Egypt; and tht 


modern attempts to- cultivate it in Europe, tho 
with the assistance of artificial heat, seldom la 


succeeded. In China it often grows sponge. L 
ously, and is cultivated in the open air wichen, 


both by the seed and by the root. The Chun 


distinguish many varieties of chis species of the Th g 


nymphæa. s a 
The canal which had 1 been a 


only on one of its sides, was now SO on both, 0 
it was a curious spectacle, tho not without m nd 
dern examples upon a smaller scale, to see a n 


| body of water, forced up by human skill and in 


bud try, into a narrow channel, several yards 
ve its former bed, and flowing along i in that 
uy state, till it finds a corresponding level at 
1 distance. The earthen embank- 


IUrtaining walls of coarse grey marble, cut into 
ne blocks, and cemented together with a kind 
0 Yiwortar. Those walls were about twelve feet in 


und together with clamps of iron. The canal 
w here, in fact, an aqueduct much elevated 
of Five the adjoining country, which, Wherever it 

| Yudry, was crowded with villages. The grounds 
Wreath are inundated during a considerable part 


ms shot above the water. Much of the low 
nds in the middle and southern provinces of 
* are appropriated to the culture of that 
iber, It constitutes, in fact, the principal part 
Chines 10 food of all those inhabitants, who are not 
es oft indigent as to be forced to subsist on other 
Nuccheaper kinds of grain. A great proportion 
nbankel ide zurface of the country 1s well adapted for 
production of rice, which, from the time the 
dis committed to the soil till the plant ap- 
aches to maturity, requires to be immersed in 
Feet of water. Many and great rivers run 
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rats in this part of the canal, were supported . 


Mickness; and the large stones on the top were 


he year, and were cultivated in rice, whose 


N 


ef 
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through the several provinces of China; the hof bat c 


grounds bordering on those rivers, are annual) ſ v d 
inundated, by which means is brought upontherſtat i 
surface a rich mud or mucilage that fertilizesthe Yd fo! 
soil, in the same manner as Egypt receives in f oke 
fecundative quality from the oyerflowing oft um 
Nile. The periodical rains which fall nest ie de h 
sources of the Yellow and the Kiang riven, . du 
very far distant from those of the Ganges andikYade 
Burumpooter, among the mountains bound I mall 
India to the north, and China to the west, om © ines 
p swell those rivers to a prodigious height, tuo n it 
a drop of rain should have fallen on the ph une 
through which they afterwards fw. ine. 
Aſter the mud has lain some days upon d ul 
plains: in China, preparations are made for pu: ned 
ing them with rice. For this purpose, a lf urs 
spot of ground is inclosed by a bank of clayj WtYnter 
earth is ploughed up; and anuprightharrownlhe fi 
a row of wooden pins in the lower end, is dun be w 
lightly | over it by a buffalo. The grain wa pers 
had |previously been steeped in dung Snap vit 
animal water, is then sown very thickly on A 
thin sheet of water is immediately brought o 
it either by channels leading to the spot frow in 
source above it, or when below it, by means de a 
chain pump, of which the use is as. familiar FW u 
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bela lin of a hoe to every Chinese husbandman. In a 


nuall 
on their 
I2e8 the 
Aves in 


kw days the shoots appear above the water. In 
lat interval, the remainder of the ground intend- 
d for cultivation, if stiff, is ploughed, the lumps 
hoken by hoes, and the surface levelled by the 


row. As soon as the shoots have attained 
er height of six or seven inches, they are pluck- 


dup by the roots, the tops of the blades cut off, 


ad each root is planted separately, sometimes in 


mall furrows turned with the plough, and some - 
ines in holes made in rows by a drilling stick 
ir that purpose. The roots are about half a foot 
under. Water is brought over them a second 


ine. For the convenience of irrigation, and to 


wulate its proportion, the rice fields are subdi- 


Hed by narrow ridges of clay, into small inclo- 


2 ail us. Through a channel in each ridge, the 
day beg ner is conveyed at will to every subdivision of 


te feld. As the rice approaches to maturity, 
Je water by evaporation and absorption, disap- 


n which ders entirely: and the crop, when ripe, covers 
dne ground. The first crop or harvest, in the 
* Mathern provinces particularly, happens towards 


Mite end of May or beginning of June. The in- 
Fiument for reaping, is a small sickle, dentated 


cans os ofite 2 saw, and crooked, Neither carts nor cattle” 


miliar 


de used to carry the sheaves off from the spot 
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where they were reaped; but they are placed 
_ gularly in frames, two of which, suspended u 
the extremities of a bamboo pole, are carris 
across the shoulders of a man, to the place inten{J=ry! 
ed for disengaging the grain from the stems wich 
had supported it. This operation is performelÞ 
not only by a flail, as is customary in Europe, o 
by cattle treading the corn in the manner of ob Þ 
Orientalists, but sometimes also by striking it il 
against a plank set upon its edge, or beating it 
against the side of a large tub scolloped for ti 
purpose; the back and sides being much high 
than the front, to prevent the grain from being 
dispersed. Alter being winnowed it 18 carriedts 
the granary. 5 u 

Toremove the skin or huskof r rice, a RN strong fr 
earthen vessel, or hollow stone, in form somewhat v7 
like that which is used elsewhere for filie 
water, is fixed firmly in the ground, and de 
grain, placed in it, is struck with a conical sto 
fixed to the extremity ofa lever, and cleared, some gt 
times indeed imperfectly, from the husk. T 
stone is worked frequently by a person treadingÞ«t! 
upon the end of the lever. The same object is a 
tained also by passing the grain between two fla 
stones of a circular form, the upper of wha 
turns round upon the other. but at such a die 


1 
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cedjiuce from it as not to break the intermediate 
ded uin. The operation is performed on a larger scale 
carried bmills turned by water: the axis of the wheel 
intenl. Irying several arms, which by striking upon 
; which Ie ends of levers, raise them in the same manner 
formed done by treading on them. Sometimes twenty 
ope, of {these levers are worked at once. The straw 
of othir Im which the grain has been disengaged is cut 
king i Fly into chaff, to serve as provender for the 
ating ty few cattle employed in Chinese husbandry. 
for thit 
| higher 
n being 
rriedts] 

hk 
prog 


mewhat W 


mnd is 1mmediately prepared for the reception 
sh seeds. The first operation undertaken, 
lat of pulling up the stubble, collecting it into 
il heaps, which are burnt and the ashes scat- 
a upon the field. The former processes are 
yards renewed. The second crop is gene- 


filtenng y ripe late in October or early in November. 
and theÞ* grain is treated as before; but the stubble is 


cal sto longer burnt. It is turned under with the 
ed, som ug and left to putrefy in the earth. This, 
k. Tee the slime brought upon the ground by in- 
treadingÞ@tion, are the only manures usually employ- 
ject is a in the culture of rice. Lands thus fertilized 


1 two Lt 


of whicie sea, or of rivers, or canals, are not appro- 
ich a died solely to the production of rice. They 


Ihe labour of the first crop being finished, the 


the overflowing of the tide in the proximity 


eie * r, LA CA or pr ering Ar >, os 
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are found equally suitable for raising an excel 
crop of sugar canes, with the precaution only 
ke eping off the water We eee ee canes 1 
above the surface. 

Satisfied 3 crops ofrice or one'of ae 


in the year, the Chinese husbandman genen 
suffers the land to remain at rest till the folly 


ing spring, when the same process is repdihl, 


And thus, from generation to generation, Lees 
sive crops are raised from the same soil, withit 
che least idea of any ne to let the earth k 
. EEE ce en n 
The great elevation of the canal, in the pn 


5 it over which the yachts were now paxiny 


permitted through its banks, a number of sur 
turned upon stone arches, to let off the up- 
ous water into the morasses close to it; but 
situation which soon followed, was direct 
reverse. There was no hill or sudden rise wt 
appearance of the country; it was still à fl 
surface to the eye; but it had gradually risei n 
much above its former level, that the canal m 
cut down twenty feet at least below the «Goin 
grounds. 

The water lost in OW part of it was made i 
by supplies from the extensive lake of We: 
chaung-hoo adjoining it, which divides the p 


— —e 
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ince of Shan · tung from that of Kiang · nan. 
The situation reminded: the Embassador of the 
nat canal of Russia; with which he was well 
guainted. "This ran in like manner, at cer- 
wn distances, parallel to the lake Ladoga, from 
lich it was separated by vast earthen embank- 
naits; but was occasionally supplied from it. 

The prospect of the lake of Wee · chaung - hoo, 
in the rising ground, was delightful in the 
ming at sun- rise; exhibiting to advantage its 


ä with ners fringed with wood houses and pagodas 
cable Nude sloping grounds behind, and the surface 
Fo {the water almost covered with vessels crossing 


räfferent directions, and by all the various 
wdes of navigation that poles, paddles, oars, 
al mils, could furnish,”” Fishing forms a consi- 
mblepart of the occupation of the people upon 
Wslake. Various methods were employed for 


lemost general. Another method is more sin- 
ar; to one side of a boat a flat board, painted 
ſlite, is fixed, at an angle of about forty-five 
krees, the edge inclining towards the water. 
u moonlight nights, the boat is so placed that 
be painted board is turned to the moon, from 
"lence therays of light striking on the whitened | 
irkace, gy" to it the appearance TY 


kit purpose, of which that by nets: Was perhaps 15 
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water, on which the fish being tempted to ley 
as on their element, the boatmen raising with; 
string the board, turn the fish into the bay 
Every successful method of catching fish is fl 
lowed with avidity by the Chinese, to make 0 
for the scarcity of the flesh of quadrupeds. 1 
larger kind of the latter, the common people h 
little opportunity of ever tasting, unless of yd 
as die by accident or disease. In such cases br 


appetite of a Chinese surmounts all scruple; d 


ther it be an ox or camel, a sheep or ass, it is equlh 
acceptable. This people know no distinction 
clean and unclean meat. The Chinese can axh 
conceive the horror or disgust which a nation 
subsisting constantly on a vegetable diet, un 


ſeel at first upon the proposal of destroyingan 


sensitive being, for the purpose of gorging n 


its vitals; but when once reconciled to mh 3 
deed, they reckon the preference given to mt 
species of animal before another, as little mar 
than a matter of taste or fancy. Quadrupedsthi 
can find some resources for subsistence bon 
dwelling-houses, such as hogs and dogs, are tht 
most common animal food, and are * at th 
public markets. iq 4 
Persons not so opulent as to ohe delicate, at 
sometimes found to ransack every department of 


ture { 
yermin 
been kr 
hem. 
Wat 
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mture to Satisfy their appetites. And even the 
yermin that prey upon uncleanly persons, have 


Water fowl are much sought after; and are 
ulen upon the Wee-chaung-hoo lake by a par- 


ilar device. Empty jars or gourds are suffered 


b float about upon the water, that such objects 
my become familiar to the birds. The fisher- 
mn then wades into the lake with one of those 
mpty vessels upon his head, and walks gently 
mards a bird; and hfting up his arm, draws it 
bn below the surface of the water, without any 
Wturbance or giving alarm to the rest, several 
fwhom he treats in the same manner, until he 
ilk the bag he had brought to hold his prey. 
lhe contrivance itself is not so singular, as it is 
lu the same exactly should have occurred in the 
e continent, as Ulloa asserts, to the natives of 


lathagena, upon the lake Cienega de Tesias. 


Individuals often earn a livelihood in China 


means which would not answer to be adopted 
ma larger scale, or with a view to acquire consi - 
&nble profit. But such men have no conception 


lany thing beyond a moderate subsistence. The 


puit of gain, by working on an extensive plan, 


ud by new methods, for supplying multitudes | 


ben known to serve as a prey in their turn to 


# * 7 
. 
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with a particular article, 1s not prevalent amag 


the Chinese, unless in large or maritime tom 


Some there are, however, in almost every villg 


who seek to accumulate wealth by taking adm 1 
tage of the wants of the people round then - 


Shops for lending money upon pledges, are du 


mon every where. Very high interest up T 
loans is allowed by law. The practice of my # 


loans implies certainly great improvidencth 


the multitude, or great uncertainty in the su 5 


of their pursuits. The facility of culture, ad 


the abundance of the crops, when no cala) . 


| intervenes, enable them in many places to h 


such burdens, tho often i in a es. _ a4 


condition. 


In some parts ajolining: to the canal, theld 1 


and morasses rendered cultivation almost impnit 


ticable. Among these, wherever a dry spd "4 


found, it was covered with mean mud cos; 


the inhabitants of which supported thema 4 | 


chiefly by fishing: and the neighbourhood 


the canal enabled them to exchange a pan of * 


fish they caught to supply their other want. 
Such uncultivated swamps were soon 8 


ed by a country, the face of which was beautifi | 
ly diversified with rich plains, small knolls, u 5 


ranges of rising grounds, broken with an der.. 


, ruccession of hills and vallies, in which 
U built villages were thickly interspersed. 


WIS, 
ag, 
ww 


population was crowded, and every spot was 


ns, from the kernels of whose fruit the castor, 


= 


is for medical purposes; but in China it is 
kdred esculent and palatable ; and i is seldom. 
lin medicine. The greatest part of the land, 

meyer, was under cotton, of which the pods 


8 


8 
=* 


award, in a current of upwards of two miles 


it distant lakes, Several ct were seen 
bing hs pon —_ the b! was r 
ju thro low grounds, subject to inundation, 
I lakes and morasses intervening. A few 
1a Wand mean built villages, some willow trees, 
lice grounds made up the view; but soon 


nds, a continued chain of towns and 


—_— — _ — 


home villages, an immense number of ves- 


"ll | dal kinds, and a most thronged population, 
* Wunced the approach of tt the Yellow rivex, in- 


which the canal falls with a gentle current to 
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rated. Some fields were covered with the 


uma Christi oil is extracted in the West In- 


e 
r 
SIE REC, 


e now opening, and ready to be gathered. 


lit canal widened hereabouts, flowing to the 


| tour. Several branches went off from the 
Mi wank of the canal, on which as well, as. 
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the southward. Several of the lar gest ban The 
were waiting in this neighbourhood al tlie ent mer, 71 
ing season, to convey the Imperial revenue iges 
the capital. Others preſerred also waiting al urdli 
same place as a kind of central point, with wil arifice 
every part of the empire had a regular comm ater ” 
cation, and was consequently best en 
exchange of commodities. 
On the second of November, the yachts 4 
ed at that part of the canal where it forms a jar 
tion with the Yellow river, so called from & 
yellow mud suspended in it in such quantits 
as to render it more like diluted earth than | 
ter. Upon the nearest coast, as well, inden me! 
on the opposite side, is a very extensive and 
pulous town. The canal here is about th 


cellent harbour for Shipping | _ Wo | I 

This canal i is not, nor indeed is any in Chin.” 
a private concern, carried on at the expente, 
for the profit of individuals; but is under! 
regulation and immediate inspection of the! 9 
vernment, whose policy i it is to maintain an ei. 
communication between the several parts of ") 
empire, as tending to promote the comment "| 
agriculture of the country, thereby increa 
the revenues of the tate, and the comforts if 
People, 
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un The amazing velocity with which the Yellow 
| mer, runs at the place where the yachts and 
iges of the Embassy were to cross it, rendered, 
Al sarding to the notions of the Chinese crews, a 
l fce necessary to the spirit of the river, in 
u llr to ensure a safe passage over it. For this 
dr wpose, the master, surrounded by the crew of 
Ir yacht, assembled upon the forecastle, and 
alling, as a victim, in his hand a cock, wrung 
Wd his head, which committing to the stream, 
F: a E consecrated the vessel with the blood spout- 
tt if from the body, by sprinkling it upon the 
fs; che masts, the anchor, and the doors of the 
ah qutments:; and stuck upon them a few of the 
alers of the bird. Several bowls of meat were 
fn brought forward, and ranged in a line across 
ial deck; Before these were placed a cup of oil, 
1 rflled with tea, one with some ardent spirit, 
l fourth with salt. The captain making at 
ay time three profound inclinations of his body, 
dert n hands upliſted, and muttering a few words, 
the bY of solicitation, to the Deity. The loo or 
an ei en drum was beaten in the mean time ſor- 
RF my 4 ltd matches were held towards heaven; 
ce dens, covered with tin or silver leaf, were 
Ant; and crackers fired off in great abundance, 
the crew. The captain, afterwards, made 


22 
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lübations to the river, , by emptying into it from 


| rent. As soon as she had reached the oppait Y 


with three inclinations of the body. 


the cabin in every Chinese vessel, the solemns 


was, no doubt, with these men a sufficient 
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the vessel's prow, the several cups of liquid 
and concluded with throwing in also that whid 
held the salt. All the ceremonies being ove, 
and the bowls of meat removed, the peo 
feasted on it in the steerage; and launched an 
wards, with confidence, the yacht into the ay: 


shore, the captain returned thanks to heam, 


Beside the daily offering and adoration ati 
altar erected on the left, or honourable sided 


crifices above described are made to obtaint 
benefit of a fair wind, or to avert any impendiy 
danger. The particular spot upon the forecath 
where the principal ceremonies are performs 
is not willingly suffered to be W ay 
filed by any person on board. | 
For offering sacrifices to the troubled witty 
in order to appease or render them propitiowl 


tive that the same had been practiced, on sumllif 
3 by their e but the on 


ture of it argue much ect in those aug i the v 


whom it first was introduced. Some consic  dista 
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ntions may lead, indeed, to a presumption that 


qplication for aid to beings that are invisible 
my have been founded on a common principle, 
mherever recourse has been had to it. As soon 


zone man had obtained, over many, a power 


nthout control, and that such power was equal- 
elt, whether in his presence or in his absence, 
tuns deemed expedient to endeavour at conci- 
hung his good will by offerings of whatever was 
nost likely to be gratifying to him. Thus the 


mereign himself, or, in his absence, his palace, 


his throne, or the principal dwelling of the 
lie, was humbly approached with gifts, which 


might be supposed to relish : such being the 


wurce of the weak for obtaining the kindness, 
tzerting the injustice, of the powerful. If he 
wild be pleased with gold, the bowels of the 


ath were ransacked for it; if, as in the excesses 


bybich princes and conquerors in the first ages 


re supposed to have been prone, he should de- 
Mt in the riotous and sanguinary pleasures of 


be table, bloody Sacrifices were prepared and of- 
ted at his altar, | 


As the moral events of life, affecting the hap- 


Nass of the people, were known to depend up- 
ao the will of the Sovereign, whose subjects in 


niir 


distant part of his dominions felt, without 
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seeing him, the weight of his authority; it wy 
inferred, that physical events were directed lik 
wise by a personified being, however invisiþk, 
whose favours were to be gained, and protectin 
granted, by the same means which were practigd 
in the moral conduct of the world. | 
Those means or offerings were sometimes mak 
by a particular class of men, under the named 
ministers of the altar, when much of the sactibt 
that were offered were converted to their pn 
use: and when the people themselves beam 
the sacrificers, they, in like manner, aſter a fa 
mal offering to the invisible spirit, feasted ont 
sacrifices themselves, devoting only to the Nay 
some minute but material part of it, such fore 
ample as the oil and salt. The natural quih 
of the former article, when much of it happened 


to be thrown upon agitated waters, to wo 


immediately their surface, served as a conkitm 
tion of the supernatural power of the spirit thi 


— had been addressed, and of its satisfaction atli 


offering made to it; and salt is considered to l 
an essential relish to most kinds of food, whil 
could not therefore fail, it was aappose 'Þ tle 
acceptable. 

The Chinese appear to PEER been led, 
the influence of the same causes, to e wil 


ather | 
When 
the Je) 
that ** 
and 
and 


[1] the 0 


„zwa: 
besie 
umma 
"nant 
"offer 

Prof 
ſoil a 
netent 


t wa 


aertions are found necessary to overcome the 
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. nations, in the nature of their offerings. 
When a fowl, for example, was to be offered by 


te Jews, it was ordained by the Levitical law, 


at *© the priest should bring it unto the altar, 


and wring off his head, and burn it on the altar; 
vnd the blood thereof should be wrung out at 


the side of the altar; and he should pluck 
„way his crop with the feathers, and cast it 


ummanded - not to suffer the salt of the cove- 


"offerings. | 91 fn 
Profane, but classic ION mention 5 use 


yuring oil on the slaughtered victims, 


Oleum fundens ardentibus extis; 


llians, the 
— Puri lucida mica salis; 
o Horace, the 


— „, Saliente _ IF 


Together with those offerings, however, great 


beside the altar.” The same people were also 


#nant of their God to be 5 from . mant 5 


oil and salt, as common in the sacrifices of the 
nient Europeans. Virgil describes neas as 


bid mentions, in the oblations of the primitive | 


Wong the —— to the irritated Penates. 
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violence of the Yellow river, and to transpon 
large yachts in safety to the opposite shore. 

The wind was fair when those of tlie Embas 
sy undertook it. They were towed by light 
sailing boats, and had the assistance of their om 
great sails and sculling oars. Some stemmed 
the stream without losing much ground; whik 
others were hurried by it with rapidity w 
considerable distance below the opposite point, 
and were obliged to be tracked back with no lie 
human labour, to the mouth of the canal for 
vrhich they had steered. 

The extent of the country through which the 
Vellow river flows, and the quantity of water i 
discharges into the sea, are little surpassed by 
any other in the old world. Mr. Barrow, whos 
Journal as well as that of the Embassador, has. 
sisted this work much oftener than he is quoted, 
has attempted an estimation of the above two 
particulars, ++ The sources of the Yellow river, 
he says, are two lakes, situate amongst the 
mountains of that part of Tartary known by 
„„the name of Kokonor. They lie about tht 
„e thirty-fifth degree of north latitude, and nine 
teen degrees of longitude to the westward of 
„Pekin. The river, after meandering through 
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q* his division of Tartary, first in an eastern di- 


"rection about two hundred and forty miles, 
then north · west about one hundred, and again 

i easterly two hundred and fifty miles, a num- 
uber of branches falling into it in that course, 


%enters the province of Shen- see; and thence 
„running in a northerly direction parallel to 


" the great wall, which it crosses in the thirty- 


"ninth degree of latitude; it enters into the 


"country of the Ortoo Tartars, which it di- 


vides from the Mongoo Tartars, and conti- - 


*mung in a northerly direction to the forty-first 


degree of latitude, makes a course to the north- 


"ward of four hundred miles. Numberless tri- 
*butary streams from the heights of Tartary, 


*and those of Shen-see, flow into it from most 


points of the compass. Continuing afterwards | 
exxterly two hundred miles, it again crosses 


"the great wall, and taking a southern course 
ſor about double the last distance, dividing the 
* provinces of Shen-see and Shan-see, it enters 
Honan in the parallel from whence it sprung. 
From thence, after receiving the waters of a great 


"lake, and running through the northern part 


"of the same province, and that of Kiang: nan, 
„in a course due east five hundred and sixty 
" miles, it discharges its unmense volume inta 


N — a 
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the sea, to which it gives a name. This ci. 

* cuit is fully equal to an extent of two thou 
one hundred and fifty miles. The distia 
from the sea where it is crossed by the enn, 
is not more than seventy miles. Its widthli- 

< tle exceeds a mile, and its depth in the midde 

© of the stream, not more than nine or ten feet; 

60 yet, tho the country through which it passes 
in this place, be to all appearance a perf 


plain, the water is carried through it witha N * tak 
velocity of seven or eight miles in every ho, © wa 
The swiftness, indeed, of any stream, d an 
not depend on the descent of the county an 
* through which it runs in any particular . WJ "pre 
of it, but principally on the impetus it recꝶma to 
* towards its source, and also from the nao. FF * of 
ness of the channels through which it had der F "mu 

b © been forced; or the sudden increase of iu] red 
lume impelled through the same channel: 3 it b 
is proved by Major Rennell's observaen unc 
+ the Ganges. | ri 
To avoid all possibility of exaggeration * col. 
it be supposed that the breadth of the Velo vol 
river where the Embassy passed it, was on I * riv, 
three quarters of a mile, the mean depth fit F * the 
« feet, and the velocity of its course four miles | wis 
an hour. From thence i it follows, that in ever] I wat 


C — mma ay — — | 
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er. } hour, there is discharged from that river into 
aul «the Yellow sea, a volume of water equal to 
anc F 4 418,176,000 solid feet, or 2,563,000,000 gal- 
and, ons of water, or eleven hundred times as much 
bl as appears to be furnished by the Ganges. 
die Y * In order to be able to form some idea of the 
leet; quantity of mud suspended in the water of the 
am © Yellow river, the following experiment was 
en made: a gallon and three quarters, ale measure, 
th: taken out of the middle of the stream where it 
out. was running at the rate of seven or eight miles 
do an hour, and at a depth of nine feet, deposited 
ty a mass of matter, which, when compact, and 
n pressed into the form of a brick, was equal to 
eim © "two solid inches and a third. The sediment 
. of which this mass consisted, was a fine loamy 
ther © "mud of a yellowish tinge, and when dry is 
uw. "reducible to an impalpable powder by rubbing 
b I Cit between the fingers. Martini observing the 
nb en "uncommon apparent muddiness of the Yellow 
I} *Hiver, and not aware how small a quantity of 
u, h I "colouring matter is sufficient to tinge a large 
ellov volume of water, estimated the mud of that 
onh river in the rainy season, to be one-third of 
h the whole. Some travellers in Egypt, like- 
mils wise considered the quantity of mud in the 
every waters of the Nile at the time of its inundation, 


236 
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* das composing one twentieth of the volume of 
&« the fluid; but the more accurate Shaw „ who 
66 evaporated a given quantity of water taken out 
of the Egyptian river, found that the residuum 
formed only an hundred and twentieth part of 
&« the original bulk. 


According to the method TO followed a 


10 the water of the Yellow river, it appeared 
&« to contain of mud, but a two hundredth par 
of the original bulk. A considerable portim 
* of the mud must have, indeed, been wasted, 
«© from the nature of the experiment. Accord. 
« ing to this proportion, however, of mud a 
6 pended in the waters of the Yellow river, 
« quantity equal to 3,420,000,000 solid inches, 
« or 2,000,000 of solid feet of earth is waſted 
8983 

« day," 
ing the mean depth of the Yellow sea toe 
twenty fathoms, or one hundred and twenly 
feet, and it was seldom found to be so much, tht 
«« quantity of earth brought down ſrom the Vel. 
low river, would, if accumulated together, be 
sufficient to fill up, even to the surface of the 
sea, an island one mile square in seventy days. 
T By extending the calculation, a curious in- 
ny * quirer may find in what space of time the Yel 


sea in every hour; or 48,000,000 ever 
r 17,5 20, 000, 00 in a year. Supper 
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low sea itself might be filled by the successive 

Tk depositions from the Yellow river alone; for, 

«$ypposing that sea to extend northward from 

that river, and to include the gulfs of Pe-che- 

ic “ke and Lea-tong, the number of square miles 

| on the surface of this extent, would be about 

1 4125,000, which, multiplied by the number 
ay 0 (xeventy) of days, necessary for consolidat- 

ing one mile square, would make 8,750,000 
„days, or 24,000 years. 

* This calculation, indeed, implies that the | 
wt quantity of earth waſted by the Yellow river, | 1 


21 always remains the same, which may not be H 
„ be case; yet considering the vast length of 5 
1 $ & this river's course, the rapidity of its descent | > 
hes, 


Py þ from the Tartarian mountains, sweeping before 


— 
„ 
s 2 


1 it whatever meets its stream, the frequent inun- 1 
my *dations which its increased volume and velo- 


o iy, after heavy rains, occasion in the im- 

en *mense tract of low country, consisting of a 

* oil of a loose texture, through which it passes, 

va £ *t15 possible that an equal quantity of earth, 

r, b as at present, will be borne down by it for a 

te ast number of ages yet to come. 

Jays During the progress of the yachts towards the 
Tellow river, various letters passed between the 


Ya imperor and the present respectable conductor 


YEW nn» oo > ls, a NO MER 
- 


* 
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of the Embassy, on whose representation, the 
letter to Sir Erasmus Gower which had been de 
tained by Ho-choong-taung, was forwarded by 
his Imperial Majesty's express order to Chu- san. 
Sun-ta-zhin quoted often out of the Imperii 
dispatches several expressions of kindness and a. 
tention towards the Embass ador. The latter wa, 
indeed, privately informed that those expression 
were in consequence of the reports of the condud 
and disposition of the Embassy, made to him h 
Sun-ta-zhin; who declared, that from the mox 
careful observation, he was convinced the En. 
bassador really entertained no other views that 
those of procuring for his country advantages i 
trade, which the people of Europe considered 
an object of the first importance, however trifling 
in the eyes of a Chinese statesman, or unworthy 
the trouble of so distant an expedition, mere 
for the purpose of promoting it. He added, that 
he could perceive nothing in the sentiments 0 
manners of the English, of which the communi 
cation could be productive of any mischief totlt 
nation with which they 3 wigh to main 
an intercourse. | E R e 
The Emperor's gracious expressions were ac 
companied, sometimes, with presents of driel 
meats from his table, in the Eastern manner, by 


0 with 
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de. y Sun-ta-zhin's letters, his Imperial Majesty as- 
I Jad him, that ** he entertained himself a high 
san, v esteem for the Embassador and his nation, not- 
nal Y mthstanding the various surmises that had 
Jab Y *een made about them; and that he was deter- 
Wa, F mined to protect their trade, about which his 
vos YI «Excellency appeared to interest himself so 
dud Ml « warmly ; that he had, indeed, declined com- 
n by YI « plying with particular requests, not so much 
not perhaps that they were in themselves impro- 
En- YI "per, as that they were introductive of something 
that new, which, at the advanced period of his life, 
es be did not think it prudent to adopt, at least 
d upon the sudden; that as to the business of Can- 
Ying on, the detail of matters in that distant pro- 
r "vince was left, for the most part, to the discre- 
ere) ton or recommendation of the Viceroy, who, 
. officially consulted on the proper answer, to 
s JF "be given to the English, would not readily dic- 
nr tate an abolition of the practices he had per- 
0 ü emitted; but as a particular mark of his Impe- 
nal rial Majesty's s attention to the wishes of the 
ky "Embassador on this head, he had made a change 
p al in the government of that province, and named 


"to it a person of his own blood, who was 
"endued with uncommon sentiments of j justice 


„J. 


ny of tokens of his personal regard. In reply 


"and benignity towards strangers; that he had 
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{© written in the strongest terms to this new Vice. 
% roy, who had not yet quitted his late govern- 


* ment of Che-kiang, in which Chuö san is si. 
e tuate, to examine and revise the regulations | 
* of the port of Canton, and to put an effectual | 
„stop to the vexations of which the Englick | 
% complained there.“ Sun: ta- zhin said, in addi- 
tion, to the Embassador, that it might be, per- 
haps, imagined he was induced to give, out of | 


tenderness to his Excellency, the most favourable 
interpretation of the Emperor's dispatches to 
him, but that, the expressions he had used in the 


most material parts of his discourse were the I... - 


Emperor's own words; that as the new Viceroy 


of Canton still resided at Han-choo-foo, the a | 6 


| pital of Che-kiang, he would introduce the 


Embassador there to him, who would give him . 


a full confirmation of the assurances he now re- 
ceived. 


The dispatches to and 3 the Emperor ve were 


carried by a man on horseback, in a flat bag or 
basket, tied round his body. At the bottom of 
the bag were bells suspended, to announce his 


approach at every stage, where he and his hone 
were to be relieved. The distance between the 


stages 3 about ten or a dozen miles. 


As soon as the yachts had entered into the 
Province of Kiang-nan, a mark of attention v4 
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ice · jd to the Embassy by the Viceroy there, which 
rn. ul not been thought of before. The trackers 


Jinbassador into China, and hitherto on his re- 
Jim, were clad in the plain blue cotton garments, 
Fol sometimes indeed in the tattered remnants of 

kpoorest peasantry. They now appeared in a 
Per: Ew and regular uniform, edged with red, and a 


all which passed from one set of trackers to 
wither. This new dress was indeed more con- 
wet So the appearance of the yachts and 
in every other respect. Of a handsome 
0 e, construction, honoured with the 
eral colours, and decked with streamers and 


wc not unpleasant when heard at a little dis- 
ue, the vessels of the Embassy followed each 


ression. Their progress had indeed been slow, 
a8 cr ally when 2 south - west breeze sprang up; 
_ of * 5 P S P 5 


lit made the air feel uncommonly pleasant. 

My mottled sky disclosed, at the same time, 

Na proportion of the sun's beams as rendered 

Feather still more cheerful. The scene became 
lively and delightful, not only by the view 
iter vessels sailing and crossing each other 
J'oL, 11. R 


, the 


 Yaployed upon the Pei-ho, at the entrance. of the 


ut bonnet with a flat red button on the top of 


r naval ornaments, sounding with noisy 


, to the number of about forty, in regular 


—_ 
> IT 


— —— — — 


on the canal; but by the prospects on shore 


85 yachts began to proceed more quickly, the ey: 


China, which in scientific language may be h 


— — —— 0am. — — SE IR 
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nh t 


towns and villages, of husbandmen cultivatinſ”* 
the fields or reaping the harvest; of militay} nds 

posts with flags flying on the Embassy's approach t ne 
and guards saluting it with repeated firing of hey f 
guns; and numberless Spectators hurrying to the 1 
banks of the canal, to get a sight of the these 


28 they passed. ence 


On the southern side of the Vellow i _ 
mat u! 
i, | 


el on | 


rent of the canal, as it quitted that river, bei 
more rapid; in consequence of which the nu 
ber of flood-gates was increased upon this f 

of it. Farther on, it was carried by the m a 2 le, 


of lake Pao- yng, whose surface was much lomif® la 
than that of the canal, which was Separated im 4 

the lake by a strong embankment, such as Aide 
already been described. In this lake an e * 


sive fishery is carried on, principally yy - i 
means of the Leu-tse, or fishing corvorant fes, 
rom 
Win cat 
51m 
er it, 
bottor 


tinguished from other species by the named 


licanus Sinensis. These fishing birds are 
trained, and sent from hence to all parts d 
empire. 

Beyond the bike the country was again 800 irom 
vered with swamps and morasses, as not to H catie 
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lol the usual cultivation. The lien-wha grew 


nie ed spontaneously amongst them, and in great | 
; undance. In such situations the Chinese ex- i 


bit new instances of industry and ingenuity. 2 

ey form rafts or hurdles of bamboo, which | 

0 te float upon the water, or rest upon morasses: | | þ 

these rafts they spread a layer of soil, from 8 
Pence they raise various kinds of vegetables, in 
r, r manner as successful attempts are made, in 
nature, to produce small vegetables on ship- 
„ by laying seeds on moistened soil, or 
mon pieces of flannel, placed in frames and 
ed. By these means the radical leaves, for 
imple, of mustard sprout up quickly, and are 
Kcularly W to persons * absent from 


e cu. 


bin 


, ide this method of raising a crop upon the 


* tr, the lakes, rivers, and canals of China are 
by if ertecl 0 assiduously to such other useful | 
rant ses, either in cultivating vegetables grow- | 
bes rom their bottom, particularly the lien- wha, } 
me off ln catching, by 80 many means, the birds = I 


Nwim upon its $urface, or the fish that exist 
Er it, or the other animals which creep upon 
bottom, or by fertilizing the lands by irriga- 
in s from them, and by the cheap and easy com- 
| to Fuication which they afford between the different 

5 | 


. — — — 
2 . rn on 
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districts of the empire: thus saving 80 much land ier t 
otherwise necessary for broad roads, as well as gn! 
much labour to make, and keep them in repair, 
which is now employed in agriculture; and x fat w. 
much more land, which would have been nece$%n, 
sary to produce nourishment for the cattle, oba dati 
wise required to carry travellers and burdens aff ol 
high roads; that it may be considered to be off In f. 
moderate calculation, to place that element upuſſtt rou 
an equality, in productive value, with the whiff top 
parts of the empire, of the same superficial d nh th 
mensions. 

The morassy country has e most thi 
appearance of poverty, and is the least encouryF 
ing to inhabit of any hitherto met with in wg 
travels of the Embassy. It is from such plac 
and in consequence of the loss of their habi i 
tions, and the produce of their industry, om 
whelmed by extraordinary inundations, or ff 
other unexpected calamities, that the natives 
induced sometimes to colonize into Tartary, wif 


withstanding the generalprejudiceimbibedagai 


the people of that country. Tho many of Mer an 
chief mandarines, and most of the viceroys fi beer 
provinces are of Tartarian birth or blood, u The | 


some of them, at least, men of polished med tc 
ners and respectable character, the Chinese oF the s 
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land lier the Tartars in general in the light of bar- 


ag oians; as an instance of which they repeat the | 


-pai, jury, popular amongst them for four centuries, 


nd ul when the Mongol Tartars seized first upon 


nech kin, they erected tents for their own accom- 
2 nation, while they put their horses in the * 


ns alles of the Chinese emperors. 


) be 1 


upall route, a town of the third order was situate, 


e lift tops of its walls being little more than level | 


h the surface of the canal, which formed an 
qieduct raised twenty feet. It was two hundred 
kin width, and ran at the rate of three miles 
our: hour. From these circumstances some judg- 
in ent may be formed of the strength of the em- 
placsſſÞukments which contained it, and the immen- 
baba of labour that such a work required. 

y, or von afterwards the yachts arrived before a 
;, or dfſdsome town, of which such of the houses as 
1ves 
ry, 1 
dagin 
y of 
ys oftifl been seen to the northward. 

vod, uf The canal, on proceeding somewhat farther, 
ed maff=ed to have a current; and the ground rising 
nese 


ial d 


Ot Ut 


two stories high, and neatly white-washed. 
le inhabitants were better clad, and the women 


* R 
— 2 


In the midst of the low grounds in chis part of 


lated a terrace on the banks of the canal, were 


wer and better featured than most of those who 


the zouthward, it was found necessary, in 


"= — 
„ 


* 
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order to gain a level, to cut down about twenty tn, 
ſeet deep for a tract of seven or eight miles; at ice of 
the end of which the yachts reached a city of te r 
first order, bearing marks of great antiquity, tar 
Some of the walls and buildings were in ruin, mes, 
and overgro n with mosses, grass, and 'ﬆrubF Er 
bery. It still Rad the appearance of carrying 
a considerable trade; and there were not fewer 
than a thousand vessels of different sizes lying 
anchor close to it. A garrison of at least tv 

thousand men turned out, with colours and 9 
sic, and appointed as if going to be reviewed. The 
country thereabouts was a plain, well cultivate 


0 - 


in rice and mulberry-trees. 9 40600 
Those trees did not appear to differ from the com 
mon mulberry-trees of Europe. Their b Anche 
were pruned off continually, in order that th k 
young scions might the more readily sprout ou. 


U U 

for the leaves of these are found to be more tende P 

= o 0 2 . * 8 l 80 Mor Q 

and delicate in their texture, and more nutritio | 
| nn pa 


for the silk-worms, than the coarse leaves po 
duced upon older branches. Some of those tre 
were said to bear white, and some red or blad 
fruit; but often they bore none. They were a 
tivated and reared with the greatest care; W 
planted in rows about ten or twelve feet asundy 
in beds of a moist, but not inundated, Joan 
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eng erh, thrown about a foot high above the sur- 
wi ce of the ground. The trees are frequently prun- 
fall or dwarfed, in order to make them produce a 
ly | anstant succession of young Shoots, and tender 
u hes, the latter of which, growing upon the 
kk mulberry, are supposed to be most succu- 
it, The Chinese do not graft their trees; but 

me of the larger branches were observed to 
Fr the mis letoe. That no waste might be occa- 
med by the intermediate furrows, those spaces 


E furrows through the grounds. 

The insects are nursed in small houses erected 
at purpose in the midst of those plantations, 
border to be retired from all noise; for the 
IInese have an idea that even the barking of a 
1. zwill do some injury to the worms. Some, 
Never, are reared in towns by the inhabitants, 
bo purchase mulberry-leaves from the culti- 
ur of those trees. The eggs are d eposited 


Ping. When che usual period of hatching 
urived, the paper containing the eggs is moist- 
ad with a little water, and shortly afterwards 
young worms are produced. The natural 
mperature of the climate is sufficient for that 
pose. The Chinese are unacquainted with 


sown with rice. Water is conveyed along 


pn paper, and preserved in it till the time of 


1 5 8 41 254 
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the nature and use of the thermonicter: experi I co1 
ence only guides them. They only apply arti- parat 
ficial heat, when they wish to have the broodf ow in 
earlier than usual. The insects are always suffo-fhr the 
cated before the silk is reeled off; for this pur A utwee 
pose the coccoons or silk balls are placed in aſffree: 
basket, or in vessels pierced with holes, and en 
posed to the steam of boiling water, in such afhue 
manner as that the steam may circulate freeyirctl: 
among all the coccoons. After the silk is wound allecti 
off, the aurelias furnish an article for the table cen 
as does indeed the white earth grub, and the lauf ice 
of the sphinx moth; in which taste, however Whrectic 
the Chinese cannot be said to be altogether w-Y 
gular, as a large caterpillar that feeds upon 2 
palm is accounted a delicious morsel in sms las 

| parts of the West Indies, ad re 
In three days after the yachts had — de ch v 
Yellow river, they came to that of YangiFlayir 
kiang, which is considered upon the whole Mfinces 
equal, if not to exceed, in size the former. It mſſittle i 
at this place about two miles wide, urth, 
The sources of this river are amongst the game Flroug 
range of mountains from whence the Yellon bog 
river runs, and which it afterwards approaches iothe « 
one part within a very few miles. Fititud, 
The Yang-tse-kiang,” as Mr. ee stat. hang 
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# consisted of two distinct branches, which 
eparating from each other about eighty miles, 
bw in a parallel direction to the southward, 
br the space of seventy miles, and then unite 
ktween the twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh 
in agrees of north latitude, just at the bounda- 
Fies of the two provinces of Yunnan and 
kehuen. Then striking off to the north-east, 
irectly through the latter of these provinces, 
allecting waters of the numerous rivers that 
Fiend towards it, from that and another pro- 
mce called Quee-choo ; it continues in this 
tection about six hundred miles, and then 
r fn. ters the province of Hoo- quang, in the 
ury-first degree of north latitude. Through 
| SomeWius last province it takes a serpentine course, 
Ind receives the waters of the several lakes 
With which this part of the country abounds. 
laving Hoo-quang it passes between the pro- 
W'nces of Honan and Kiang-see, and, with a 
mitle inclination from the east towards the 
| urth, its copious stream glides smoothly 
ame brough the'province of Kiang-nan, and is dis- 
Yellombogued into the sea which bounds China 
$MYbthe east, in the thirty-second degree of north 
 Filitude, The distance from thence to Hoo- 
7 Slang is about eight hundred miles, which 
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© makes the whole length of the river about tuff fa 
thousand two hundred miles. The cure 
„ where the yachts of the Embassy passed it, d 
* not exceed in the strongest part two miles 
hour; but it was much deeper than the Vell 
„ river.” Thus these two great Chinese riveh 
taking their source in the same mountains, paul Aber 
almost close to each other in a particular y 
Separating afterwards from each other to thed 
tance of fiſteen degrees of latitude, finally d 
charge themselves into the same sea, within 
degrees of each other, comprehending with 
their grasp a tract of land of above a thougu 
miles in length, which they contribute genen 
to fertilize and enrich, tho by extraordinary n n 
cidents occasioning unusual torrents, they wi 
do injury in particular instances. This trac... - 
cluded the principal portion of the Chinesmyl 
pire in ancient times; and lies in that part oft 
temperate zone, which in Europe as vell . ror. 
Asia, has been the scene where the most of 
brated characters have existed, and the most! 
liant actions been performed, that history Miined 
transmitted to posterity. 
In order to gain the canal on the other ai te moy 
the Yang-tse-kiang, the yachts sailed a little Ahe 9 
along the northern shore of that great n „ 21 
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ut tue face of the country was here entirely 


it, a ground rose gradually from the margin of 
riyer, enriched with various kinds andtints of 
Wire, interspersed with trees, temples, and pa- 
ks. In the river were islands skirted with 
bbery, and rocks rising abruptly from the 
ce of the water. The waves rolled like those 
a, and porpoises are said to be sometimes 


wat anchor. 1 
n berossing the river, the attention was parti · 
ny attracted by an island situate in the 


Wille of the stream, called Chin-shan, or the 
en mountain, which rose almost perpendi - 


ch out of the river, and is interspersed with 
ins and pleasure-houses. Art and nature 
nad to have combined to give to this spot the 
arance of enchantment. It belonged to the 
peror, who had built upon it a large and 
"Wome palace, and on the highest eminence 
os WS] temples and pagodas. The island also 


Or Miained a large monastery of priests, by whom 


Pchiefly inhabited. A vast variety of vessels 
r ai r moving on this large flood. 
ttle The ground to the southward of the Yang-tse- 
a mpg, gradually rose to such a height chat it 


weed. Instead of plains, lakes, and swamps, 


leaping amongst them. Several Junks were 


Fd 1 - 
- >> * 
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Was found necessary to cut down the earth! 
some parts to the depth of near eighty feet; 
order to find a level for the passage of the canal 
The land in this neighbourhood was chi 
cultivated with that particular species or van 
of the cotton shrub that produces the cloth w 
ally called Nankeens in Europe. The/dowalf 
veloping the seed, constitutes what, in then 
guage of trade, is called cotton- wool, which i 
a white colour in the common plant; but int 
growing in the province of Kiang- nan, of wi, 
the city of Nan-kin is the capital, the down itt 
the same yellow tinge which it preserves whe 
spun and woven into cloth. The colour, ae 
as the superior quality of this substance, in Nia 
nan, was supposed to be owing to the partie 
nature of the soil; and it is asserted, that 
seeds of the nankeen cotton degenerate in ol 
particulars when transplanted to another 
vince, however little different in its climate. "Wi 
Solid and permanent bridges are thrown 
the canal in many parts of this province. df 
of them were built of a reddish granite, contaliffheen 
ing a large proportion of feldspath ; and sich v 
of a coarse grey marble. The arches of some 
those bridges are of a semicircular, and others 
an elliptical form, with the vertex of the ella 
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Ide top of the arch. Some are in the form of 

urse-shoe, the space being widest near the top 

Anal de arch. The stones that form the arch of a 
ieflinese bridge are not of a square form, leavin 


pied to fit the vacaneF; but all the stones of 
me uch are so many wedges inclined according 
ie curve of the arch, which, when arranged in 
Wer proper places, is then only completed. 

for passing under these bridges the strong 
ge masts of the yachts and barges were 
n down; and others consisting of two poles, 
ling at the top, and diverging to the breadth 
he respective vessels, like the two legs of 
King Vosce les triangle, were erected by the means 
wo iron bolts passing into the ends of those 


in ba side of the vessel. Those masts were rea- 


ich, however, were 80 lofty as to allow the 
els to pass under them in full sail. Those 
Pes were here necessary for a communication 
een the opposite sides of the canal, along 
ich was an uninterrupted chain of towns and 
Tllzes. The height of the arches, and the 
N upon them, prevented the passage of wheel- 
Fiages over them, the number of which was 


riſe top a triangular space filled by a key-stone 


s, and into notches cut in two posts, fixed on 


h lowered to pass under the bridges, some of 


a Md - 
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small, and the use infrequent, as all heavy mf ch 
cles and most passengers, were carried upon (| 
rivers and canals with which the country is j 
tersected almost on every side. There is a c 
munication under one of these bridges; betes 
the grand canal and another branching from iff 
without any inconvenience to foot passengers, lf 
to the people employed to track the barges. 
The streets of the city of Sou-choo-foo, througlnio! 
the suburbs of which the yachts now paz 
were divided, like Venice, by branches fromtiSutur 
principal canal. Over each of those brandi 
was erected an elegant stone bridge. The flectt 
the Embassy was nearly three hours in paiifeller 
the suburbs of Sou-choo-foo, before they arri 
at the city walls, under which was drawn up 
immense number of vessels. In one ship- bull 
er's yard were sixteen upon the stocks, close ont 
to the other, each of the burden of about tilſk vor 
hundred tons. In the walls of the city are turn dre 
several arches, through which the canal pawiſſy ha 
not unlike those in the walls of the city of aſh of 


hoo- 
The 


tavia. | | | E 801 
Sou-choo-foo appears to be an uncommon it thi 
large and populous city. The houses were genes t 


rally well built and handsomely decorated. It the 
inhabitants, most of whom were clad in silk, he c 
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vy attifed cheerful and prosperous : tho it was un- 
pon tied that they still regretted the removal of 
is ii durt from Nan-kin, in their neighbourhood, 
couch had formerly been the capital of the em- 
wei, Nothing, indeed, but very strong politi- 
1 could have induced the sove- 
n to prefer the northern regions of Pe - che- 
m the confines of Tartary, to this part of his 
ions, on which all the advantages of cli- 
t, soil, and productions, have been lavished 
| * with an uns paring hand; and where 
re itself has been improved by industry and 
x 4 Sou- choo-foo has been termed by 
lers the paradise of China. Among the 
mes it is a common saying, that heaven is 
2 them; but on the earth oy have Sou- 
do- oo. 

lose The gentlemen of the dale also thought 
out tu nomen of Sou - choo- foo handsomer, fairer, 
e tum dressed in a better taste, than most of those 
passau had seen to the northward; where the neces- 
y of 2 of long toiling in the open air on a less fer- 
 Wvoil, and of Sharing in the rudest Iabours 
nmoulFik the men, the confined and homely fare which 
re gelWnes them for subsistence, and the little leisure 
d. t them for attending to their persons, may 
ilk ſe contributed to darken their — 


n up d 
P 1d 
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as well as to harden and disfigure many of th 
features, more than could be effected by the @. 
casional rays of a more southern sun falling y 
on the females, at the distance of thirty deg 
from the Equator. The ladies of Sou-chook 
are sometimes distinguished by a small cap 
the forehead, brought down to a peak betug 
the eyebrows, made of black satin, and set wi 
jewels. They likewise wear ear- pendant 
crystal or gold. | | 
At a short distance from Sou-choo-foo isf 
beautiful lake of Tai-hoo, surrounded by a cui 
of picturesque hills. This lake, which furnuld 
 fish for the inhabitants of Sou-choo-foo, sen 
them also as a place of public resort and rem 
tion. Many of the pleasure-boats were rom 


each by a single female. Every boat had a 


and covered cabin; and the rowers were guppot 
to follow more than one profession. The l 
divides the province of Kiang-nan and that . 
Che-kiang, to the capital of which the Emba 
was now approaching. | 

Beyond Sou-choo-foo, the whole face of ti 
country to a considerable distance presented I. 
forest of mulberry plantations, interspersed wi | 
a few tallow trees. From the fruit of this h 
tree, the croton sebiferum of Linnæus, the C me | 


eh"? kind of vegetable fat, with which they · 
pr. 1 great proportion of their candles. This 
*. e to the berries of the ivy. As soon as it 
ws, x, the capsule opens and diyides into two, or, 
* frequently, three divisions, and falling off, 

1 * as many kernels, each attached by a 


ne of a snowy whiteness, contrasting 
ly with the leaves of the tree, which, at 
aon, are of a tint between a purple and 
Wit. The fat or fleshy substance is separated 


Ki, The candles made of this fat are firmes 


k odour. They are not, however, equal to 
fwax, or spermaceti. The latter substance 
ul unknown in China, as well as the ani - 
uch produces it. The art of blanching 
, is also little known to the Chinese; and 
Nrries of wax is chiefly used for ointments 


wduce of insects, feeding chiefly on the 
as is mentioned in the chapter of Cochin» 


te no smoke; but it is collected in such 
. Fquantities, as to be scarce and dear. Cheap 
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in its external appearance, bears some resem- 


J rate foot-stalk, and covered. with a fleshy 5 


e kernels by crushing and boiling them 


""Whoze of tallow, as well as free from all of- 


Waters. The wax for candles, is generally 


i It is naturally white, and so pure as to 


Be es 
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eandles are also made of tallow, and even 
grease of too little consistence to be used; | 
out the contrivance of being coated with thefin 
substance of the tallow tree or of wax, iy 
surface of those candles are also sometimes pair 
red. Wicks are made of many different m 
rials. Those for lamps, are of the amianth 
which burns without being consumable inf 
or of the artemisia, and the carduus mam 
with which tinder is also made; but for can 
a light inflammable wood is used, in the h. 
extremity of which is pierced a small tube t 
ceive an iron pin, which is fixed on the fa 
of the candlestick, and thus supports tle tu 
without the necessity of a socket. The eint 
cal spirit ofthe Chinese induces them to con 
that this form of their candlesticks answen 
the purpose of what the poorer classes a 
the people know elsewhere under the denanfiurar 
tion of a save- all, which is supposed to mil 
difference of a tenth, or thereabouts, in the- 
sumption of that necessary article. The u, 
tree is said to have been transplanted to 0 
lina, and to flourish there as well a> in Meine: 
Few other trees were planted in this part o atly c 
banks of the great canal, which was here Wyllabl 
out a current, and so wide that a stone bridgh ave, 


10 le 
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ewa less than ninety arches was in one place 
oY Hurown over it. | 

hefinfj The canal continued to * of a width between 
ak. Naty and an hundred yards, and its banks gene- 
s palif:lly faced with stone, through the whole length 
ent m the rich and beautiful country, about ninety 
nian ales in length, which lies en Sou-choo- 
le uo and Han · choo- foo. 
mau The yachts stopped at a 8 near the AP 
or cuſſ i, to receive the new Viceroy of Canton, who 
the Wane in his barge to pay. the first visit to e 
ube t fin, and to the Embassador. | 


he nur The Viceroy, Chaung-ta-zhin, 3 to 


the ale; man of mild and pleasing manners, assum- 

: econ little of the pomp either of his rank, as a rela- 

0 coin of the Emperor, or of his station as Gover- 

sven general of the two provinces of Quang · tung 

es auh Canton, and Quang- see. He confirmed the 
denonmrances which had been given by Sun - ta- zhin, 
to the disposition and directions of the Empe- 
in 00 Ir, in favour of the English, and mentioned his 

The tif m good-will towards them. 

d o The reader will observe, that the names of the 
in C linese mentioned in this work, are, independ- 
part of atly of the additions of their qualities, all of one 
here Myllable; as is every word in the Chinese lan- 

ne br Wave, Those additions are the more necessary, 

gs. 


—_—— x. 
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as a name implies no distinction in favour of the 
family which bears it. 


is often used as a collective term for the whole 
Chinese nation. Individuals, however, occasion - 
ally assume, at different periods, or under dil. 
ferent circumstances of their lives, other appel. 
lations expressive of some quality or event. Tach 


family name is borne by persons of all classes. 


Identity of such names implies, however, some 
connection. All who bear it, may attend the 


hall of their supposed common ancestors. A 


Chinese seldom, if ever, marries a woman of his 


family name; but the sons and daughters of as | 
ters married to husbands of two different names, 
marry frequently; those of two brothers bearing 


the same name, cannot. Tho names always do 
not denote distinctions, and tho no hereditary 
nobility exists in China, pedigree is there an ob 
ject of much attention. He who can reckon his 


ancestors to a distant period, as if distinguished 


by their private virtues, or public services, and 
by the honours conferred upon them in cone 
quence, by the. government, is much more 1e. 
spected than new men. The supposed descendants 
of Conſucius are always + treated, with particular 


There are but one hun. 
dred family names known throughout the em · 


pure; and the expression of the hundred names, | 2 


regal 


them 


Flu: 


desto 


nean 


rom 


Tol 
Salle 


lf rec 
nous 
nan's 


for fe 
prac 
toul, 


dust 


Th 


ater 
mus; 


chose 


ude, 
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he reard ; and immunities have been granted to 
in- Adem by the Emperors. The ambition of an il- 
n. Jixtrious descent is 80 general, that the Empe- 
e, yrs have often granted titles to the deceased an- 
ole Irstors of a living man of merit. Indeed, evety 
a Yneans are tried to stimulate to good, and to deter 
dil. tom evil, actions, by the reward of praise, as 
po Erilas by the dread of shame. A public register, 
ach Yaled the Book of Merit, is kept for the purpose 
a recording every striking instance of merito- 
ons ins conduct; and, in the enumeration of a 
| the e titles, the number of times that his name 
| A Jul been so inserted, is particularly mentioned. 
fu Ir faults, on the other hand, he is subject to be 
f 3 Wiraded; and it is not deemed sufficient that he 
mes, Yiuld assume only his reduced title; but he 
UV Ant likewise add to his name the fact of his de- 
y 0 mdation. | | 

ditary Those regulations principally regard the man- 
an ob lines, who are entrusted with authority by the 
Py * laperor, in order to promote the welfare of the 
vide? ple. If this trust be abused. and his subject 
„ 3 Tifer more than the nature of society requires, 
cone t nust be owing, in great measure, to the narrow 
ore ie: Imits of the physical powers of a single person, 
er chose vigilance his delegates will be able to 


de, and whose best intentions they may be 
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able to pervert, unless the people possess over 
them some controlling power. 
The Viceroy, Chaung-ta-zhin, besides the 
| honours and favours conferred upon him hy 
the Emperor, was gratified, by the inhabitank : 
of the province of Che-kiang, whom he had gu- 
verned with justice and benevolence, with the 
most flattering of all titles, by calling him the 
& gecond Confucius.” fl 
This Viceroy accompanied Sun-ta-zhin and 
the Embassador, on their entrance into Hare 
choo- foo, on the ninth of November, 1793. 


Plants, collected in the Provinces of Shan- a 


and Lang an. | Wir 

| 250 

_ Equisetum. Myriophyllum pier der 

Fraxinus. „ atirrh 
Mimosa. A maranthus caudatus. 
Roetboellia. | tricolor. F 

Holcus. | Morus papyrifera. 

Anthisteria ciliaris. another Spec lenta 


Cannabis sativa. Viola. ateg 
Salix. . ing lari; 


Cucurbita citrullus. cum. la. 
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nula japonica. 


ledicago lupulina. 
1— falcata. | 
lilolium melilotus. 
kingalus, two spe- 


cchynomene. 


Iichos cultratus. 


ome viscosa. 
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\, Sophora japonica. 
Oryza sativa. 
Berberis cretica. 
Tamarix. | 
Chænopodium arista- 

Re 
another species. 
Celosia argentea. 
Euonymus. | 
Solanum nigrum. 
Convolvulus. 
Cistus. 
Rubus cordifolia. 

6 

Arundo phragmites. 


ymbrium amphibium Cynosurus indicus. 


another species. 
ex negundo. 
kodendrum. 

. Nadernia japonica. 
arhinum. 

eatha canadensis. 
Murus sibiricus. 


in. Witntilla, 


Poa chinensis. 
two other spe- 


cies. | 
Panicum dactylon. 
crus galli, 
Scirpus autumnalis. 
| — miliaceus. 
Cyperus difformis. 

| iria. 
Cyperus odoratus, Osb. 
— two other spe- 
cies. 


1 


Schoenus aculeatus. 
Lycopus europæus. 
Verbena officinalis. 
Veronica anagallis. 
Thuya pensilis, a new 
species. | 

| Kylinga monocephala. 
Justicia procumbens. 
Ilex. ig 
Trapa. 


Paspalum. 


Polygonum lapathifo- 


lium. 


———— dumetorum. 


amphibium. 
perfoliatum. 
Saccharum. 
Leersia. 

Dianthus plumarius. 
Penthorum. 
Oxalis corniculata. 
Agrimonia. 
Rosa. 

Nymphæa nelumbo. 
Thea. 8 4 
Stratiotes. 
Marchantia. 


_ Croton sebiferum. 


Valisneria spiralis. 


Davallia chinensis, po 


Trrichomanes Chinen 
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Hypnum. ' 
Chara. | | 
Phyllanthus. Ina 


Agyneia impubis, 


Naja marina. 


Menispermum trilo- 


bum, Thunberg. 


Andropogon. 


Cenchrus. 
Ficus pumila. 
Pteris serrulata, Hon. 
Kew. ATR 
| semi-pinnata. 
caudata. 
Asplenium. 
Woodwardia. 
Polypodium hastatun 
Thunberg. 
— — falcatum, 
Thunberg. 
another specis 


Smith. 


Marsilea quadriſola. 
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 Ursilea natans. Triticum. 
ulla filiculoides, La- Morus alba. 


I marck. — nigra. | 
m. Hrpodium cernuum. Fagus castanea. 
is.  Hropodium, another Viscum. 
pcie.  - Nicotiana tabacum. 
alis. s camphora. : BE 
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CHAPTER IV. 


HAN-CHOO-FOO, JOURNEY FROM THENCE TO CR 
SAN; AND ALSO TO CANTON. PASSAGE OF m 
LION' AND HINDOSTAN FROM THE FORMER T0 
THE LATTER. | 


A LARGE irregular bason, which terminates the 
Imperial or grand canal, is situate in the wb 
urbs of Han-choo-foo. It is increased by waten 
from a lake lying to the westward of the cih 
The latter furnishes also a copious stream, rut 
ning in a channel round the city walls, in whid 
are turned several arches for small canals to pu 
through the principal streets. 

Han- choo-foo is situate between the basond 
the grand canal, and the river Chen-tang-chauny 
which falls into the sea at the distance of lit 
more than sixty miles to the eastward. The 
tide when full increases the width of this nyt 
to about four miles opposite the city. At l 
water there is a fine level strand near two mils 
broad, which extends towards the sea as far as tie 
eye can reach. By this river, Han- choo· ſoo 


Wuthern 
amense 
lerior t 
ig gra 
le hous 
We stree 


e SINO! 


Stones 
t entir 


| Inferi, 
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deres and exports great quantities of merchan- 
Au to and from the southern provinces. The 
nods are shipped and unshipped by means of | 
nozons with four wheels to each, placed in a 
Ji, and forming a convenient pier, which is 
* ay lengthened or shortened, by increasing or 
ininishing the number of waggons, according 
che distance of the vessels from the shore. 
Fetween the river and the bason of the grand 
al, there is no water communication. All 
the Ir merchandize therefore brought by sea into 
ub Nie river from the southward, as well as what- 
ten r comes from the lakes and rivers of Che- kiang 
ff. Wal Fo-chen, must be landed at this city, in their 
ur y to the northward: a circumstance which 
aders Han · choo- ſoo the general emporium for 
Ps Wl articles that pass hetween the northern and 
bern provinces. Its population is indeed 
dwense: and is supposed to be not very much 
ung tor to that of Pekin. It has, however, no- 


i wy grand in its appearance except its walls. 
The it houses are low. None exceed two stories. 
mia Pie streets are narrow. They are paved with 
t lo & smooth flags in the middle, and with small 
W Uitones on each side. The «chief streets con- 


t entirely of shops and warehouses; many 


00 Nu inferior to the most splendid of the kind in 
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London. A brisk and extensive trade seems 5 wof ch 


be carried on in silks, and not a little in furs af 1 
English broad cloths. It was difficult to pu veare 
along the streets, on account of the vast concoum N rec 


wider 
and | 
xy of sb 
treduce 
J \t Ha 
ut the . 


or On 


of people, not assembled merely to see the ztm 
gers, or on any other public occasion; but en 
individual going about his own concerns. In th 
shops severalmen but no women attend behind i 
counters. The flowered and embroidered mtin, 
and other branches in the manufacture of all, | 


every part of which is done by women, occupy 


vast numbers of them in Han-choo-foo. Mat MW the 
of the men were gaily dressed; and appr Jum, y 
be in comfortable circumstances. pres 


ton th 
med fo 


Dress is seldom altered in China from Ene 
ſashion: whatever is thought suitable to the con-: d 
tion of the wearer, or to the season of the yea, cn 1. 
tinues generally, under similar circumstancs, uf dir 
be the same. Even among the ladies, there lit ed 
variety in their dresses, except, perhaps, in the Ee 
disposition of the flowers or other ornaments dF * long 
the head. They generally wear over a silk uf Ve 
ting, which is in lieu of linen, a waistcoat 
drawers of silk, trimmed or lined, in cold ww Pre 
ther, with furs. Above this is worn a long sii“ on, 
robe, which is gracefully gathered round We * boy 
waist, and confined with a sash. These differ N FF 
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ry sof their apparel are usually each of a different 
0 Por, in the selection and contrast of which, 
zwearers chiefly display their taste. Tho the 


3 lis reckon corpulence a beauty in a man, they 
um ſider it as a palpable blemish in their ' .: 


end aim at preserving a slimness and deli- 
ute Hof shape. They suffer their nails to grow, 
due NYrduce their eyebrows to an arched line. 

It Han- choo- foo, information was received 
Wi the Lion, with Sir Erasmus Gower, had 
on the sixteenth of October from Chu-san, 
ine the arrival there of the Embassador's letter 
dig im, which the Emperor had dispatched on 
erpresentation of Sun-ta-zhin. Had it been 
non the fourth of that month, when it was de- 
ed for that purpose to the Colao Ho- choong- 
wy, it would have certainly reached Chu-san 
Ir Sir Erasmus's departure; and would have 
med the instructions which had been given 
Excellency to him formerly, in the prospect 
longer stay at Pekin, to proceed on a cir- 
Ius voyage, and not to approach the neigh- 
mood of Canton till May. Before that time, 
pprehension of the approaching south- west 
won, might have determined the Company's 
$ bound for Europe, to risk going without a 
ile oy, rather than to be obliged to wait another 


make before Canton. The SUSPICIONS, 1 
had hitherto been elsewhere so baneful inf 
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year: thus defeating the purpose which E dipat 
precipitated the Embassador's departure fr Cantc 
the capital of China. An event, however, tw} wrde 
place, which leſt a possibility that the object u reach. 
itself of such importance, and about which fl Th 
Excellency was so anxious, of his conveyinguſſ n w 
the Lion to England the valuable fleet of the y ol 
sent season, without loss of time, might be uu ject to 
obtained. Sir Erasmus Gower, in a letter m. ninec 


ten the day before he sailed from Chu-za, oY fnba 


quainted the Embassador, that, finding hi nmel u, sh. 
unexpectedly in the want of several articles ia bat tl 


lutely necessary for the ship's company, ul py s 


particularly of medicines, which the Clin anne 
could not supply, he should be obliged to d vr ha 


his course, in the first instance, for the re Ne, 
Canton, where he hoped to be provided bykk be di) 


English factory; after which he should imm wutes 
ately proceed in the route which had been fun ler we 


ed out to him by his Excellency. It was pt 5606 din, 
that a new letter might be made to reach d 
Erasmus during the short stay he intendel 


versing the intentions of the Embassador, l 
no place in the breasts of Sun- ta- zhin, or of ul Th 
Viceroy. A letter to stop the Lion was inst Fere' : 
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b E dspatched to the Company's Commissioners at 
Canton, with a request chat it should be for- 
mrded to Sir Erasmus Gower, if within their 
each. | Fon MEET hots] 
The Hindostan Indiaman was still at Chu- 
un waiting for her commander. The new Vice- 
vy of Canton, did not, as the old had done, ob- 
ect to his going to join his ship. It was deter- 
| nined also, that most of the gentlemen of the 
Imbassy, who had been passengers in her to Chi- 
u, should return by the same conveyance; and 
tat the presents from the Emperor to his Ma- 
pity should be put on board that vessel, in like 
manner as those from his Majesty to the Empe- 
or had been brought out in her. For this pur- 
doe, it was necessary that the Embassy should 
be divided into two parties, to take different 
wutes, The Embassador, and the greatest num- 
ter were to proceed to Canton; and Chaung-ta- 
kin, who waslikewise going to take possession 
the government of that province, hastened his 
feparture in order to accompany them; while 
dun- ta-zhin, with equal readiness, agreed to take 
bb Chu-san Colonel Benson, and the other gen- 
lemen who were going to join the Hindostan. 
The arrangements to be made on this occasion, 


rere' attended with the delay of a few days at 


* 
. 
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Han-choo-foo. Some of the gentlemen took the 
opportunity of writing to their friends in Eu- | 
rope, on the supposition of a cargo for the Hin- 


dostan being to be found at Chu-san, and of her 
sailing from thence without delay for Europe, in 


case of the Lion having sailed from Canton, be, 1 


fore the Embassador's directions for detaining 
that ship, should arrive there. If that circum: 


Stance should really happen, Sir Erasmus would | | 


have endeavoured to beat up against the nord 


east monsoon, through the strait of Formosa, in Y* 


his way to the Japan islands. There was a chance 
also, in such an event, of his being met by the 
Hindostan in that strait, where his progress, in 

a northern course against the monsoon, would 


necessarily be slow. Captain Mackintosh was, 


therefore, provided with a letter to Sir Erasmus, 


similar in effect to that which was already ad- 


dressed to him, under cover to the Commiszion 
ers at Canton. 

During the preparations at Sin oo 
Van-ta-zhin, with his usual good nature, invited 
Mr. Barrow, and some other gentlemen of the 


Embassy, to take a sail across the lake See-hoo, N 


which lay at a little distance to the westward- 
An elegant accommodation barge, with an at 
tending boat for cooking victuals, were provided 
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5 mantly, The lake was full of fish, on which 
u. iy dined. It was in most places shallow, the 
er ner perfectly pellucid, and the bottom gra- 
in fly. Vast crowds of pleasure boats were sail- 
e Ion it. The parties consisted entirely of men: 
13 women in this part of the country not ap- 
m. {wing on such occasions. The lake formed a 
1g Naiſul sheet of water, about three or four 
ib. Its in diameter, and surrounded to the north, 
in Ys and south, by an amphitheatre of pictu- 
nc Ine mountains, between the base of which and 
the {margin of the lake, the narrow slip of level 
in und was laid out in a pleasing style, suitable 
ud be situation. It was ornamented with houses 
, gardens of mandarines, as well as a palace 
1s; inging to. the Emperor, together with tem- 
ad. Wb monasteries for the Ho-shaung or priests of 
in ind a number of light and fanciful stone 
ies that are thrown across the arms of the 
foo, W as it runs up into the deep glens to meet 
iel enlls which ooze from the sides of the moun- 
the N. Upon the summit algo were erected pago- 


w one of which attracted particular attention. 
"ns situate on the verge of a bold peninsula 
u juts into the lake, and was called the Lui- 
ty-ta, or temple of the Thundering Winds. 
ur stories were yet standing, but the top was 
vol. III. =: 
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in ruins. Something like a regular order wy doly - 
yet discernible in the mouldering cornices, thi ntere 
projected in a kind of double curve. Gra, durch 
shrubs, and mosses were growing upon then,” "+ 
No ivy, the natural production of such a ph T 
in Europe, was perceived upon it; nor, ind img a 
in any other part of China. The arches ad e 
mouldings were of red, the upright walls of el Va: 
low, stone. Its present height does not excel 
one hundred and twenty feet. It is confidenth [ihe 
asserted to have been erected in the time of (o b fo 
fucius, upwards of two thousand years ago. kira, 

Within the woods, on the brow of the hilk, I n t 
and in the vallies, were several thousand tu I bn th. 
generally built in the form of small hows, 
about six or eight feet high, painted mod es 
blue, and fronted with white pillars, and ral urch 
in the form of a pigmy street. The tombs o tation 
persons of high rank were situate, apart is of 
the slope of hills, on terraces of a semieiralal bers 
form, and supported by breast-walls of zune Acir 
and doors of black marble, inscribed with td Ather 


names, qualities, and vintues of the interred, , ! 


length ; andoſtentimes obelisks were erectedupl* Pt 
the terraces. Those monuments of departed gra "87 
ness are surrounded by trees, such as diff "gr 


species of the cypress, whose deep and meln Pt to 


undo hue seems to have pointed them. every 
* mere out, as well 3 for scenes of woe. The 
W urchyard yew did not, however, grow there, 


Irn 


the pecies of weeping thuya, or lignum vite, with 
adeed, 


„ a Ys overhung many of the graves. There was a 
of wtvariety of other tombs of every form, in earth, 
eu we, and wood, This place seems to be. one 
deal! {the great burying places belonging. to Han- 


"(ol de- loo; but it is common also, in this part of 


lama, to meet coffins in the fields, gardens, and 


hh In the sides of roads, as well as ee | 


un jen the banks of the grand canal. 

In this public burying place, a night 8 
noah nes without a visit by persons accompanied 
angel} orches, to pay their respects to their deceased 
hs d üons, whose monuments they decorite with 


hrers and burning perfumes before them. 


eich 


un 4 circumstance happened about this time al · 


ich de ether trifling in itself, but which serves to 
nellen, upon how slight a ground the Chinese 
edu apt to take alarm at any thing done by 
d graengers. In the distribution of the baggage 
Jiffeſnging to the whole of the Embassy, then 
melanfÞvut to to separate, Some of it, which was intended 
bd 2 
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then Ir was it observed in any part of China; but 


lng and pendent branches, unknown in Eu- 


Wins of silk or painted paper, besides strewing 


n 
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to continue with those who were to proceed di. lire! 
rectly. to Canton, was carried by mistake on * 


board the barges bound for Chu-san, and then P 
lying in a small canal which led thither. To -_ 


rectify this mistake, three gentlemen of the En. * 

bass y, together with dari d hi g 
Y, together with a mandarine and his servant, | 

ber 

set out for the Chu- san barges, early of a mom. ""Þ 


ing. They rode round the eastern part of the 1 
city, and over a pleasant plain to the bank o | 55 
the river. There they mounted waggons, o. 
vered with carpets, and furnished with cushion 
stuffed with cotton and covered with silk to it 
upon, and drawn each by three brisk buffalo 
abreast. The buffaloes were conducted by meas 
of a cord passed through the cartilage of the no, 
as camels usually are. The waggoner jumpiy 
upon the middle buffaloe, the animals set off ina 
full gallop towards the water, into which the 
plunged without hesitation; and proceeded whik 
within their depth, when a small boat took the . 
travellers to the opposite side of the river; from 
| whence they went in chairs about a mile, to tht 
Chu- san canal. There they saw the proper ale 
rations made as to the destination of the baggagi} 
and then set out upon their return to their yackts 
still lying in the bason of the grand canal 
Having crossed the river and bent their.cours 


32 knew that the shortest way to the bason lay; but 
7 heir companion the mandarine, who had pro- 
15 xted to conduct them round its walls, as he had 

hne in setting out, conceiving it was unfit for 
* nungers to be allowed to traverse the city, which, 
* however, they had done already with Van-ta- 
9 tin, dispatched privately a messenger to have 
= he gates shut immediately against them. The 
A aunel obeyed, and admission being demanded 
ef ythe travellers, he pretended that the governor 
* (he city had the keys. As it was not near the 
nos nul hour of shutting the gates at night, the man- 
= wine's order, when communicated to the offi- 
850 mn within side, occasioned some confusion; and 
„ rt of the numerous garrison was quickly un- 
15 arms. The noise soon reached the ears of 
hh ka-ta-zhin, who laughed heartily at the idea 
1 three Englishmen creating an alarm in one of 
Fe te be largest and strongest cities of he G 
eite. 
1 The party going to Chas being the 9 
a 1 number, and the soonest ready, took their 
9 Ie of the others on the thirteenth of November, 
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lrectly to the city, through which the gentlemen 


93, They had at their head the respectable 
n-ta-zhin, who bid a cordial farewell to the Em- 
kador and his chief companions. This Colao! 8 


— > , # 
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conduct, indeed, from the time of his first knoy. : = 
ledge of them at Zhe-hol, was constantly 80 kind 2446 
towards them, and his representations concen; s 10 
ing them were of so much weight with his Imp F| | * | 
rial Majesty, that had the Embassy happeneds  ,, © 

be put under his care instead of that of the l.. 5 


| gate; at their first entrance into China, wich ch ho 
charge of corresponding with the government 


| respeeting them, it is highly probable that the - 
Embassador would have met with little diffe , : 
| _— in the objects WY his mission, or in = k 4 


Ar 
Sun-ta-zhin was attentive likevrins' th: * due 
party now under his protection. Finding dit 


the barges in which Colonel Benson, Captan ap 
Mackintosh, and the other gentlemen, were; "i 
ried on a small canal during the first day's jour 3 
ney, were inconvenient, he took care that de 
should be accommodated much better afterml I , 1 | 
- In their first day s course, they passed throuph Cr 
A champaign country, of which the fields ver * 


richly and completely cultivated. Captain MY, , | 
'kintosh compares them to the garden grounk | 
% neat Loddon; and thought them 11 possible mot 
fertile, with much less mixture of land lying | 
45 employed. He observed, instead of a qu 
« below the soil, a solid hill of rock three hu 
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« dred feet, at least, in height, which was hewn 
«into plain sides or faces, from whence were cut 
a ztones or blocks of every shape and size. This 
ztupendous rock was in the neighbourhood of a 


ehrge city, to whose best buildings it must 


have, no doubt, contributed. Instead also of 
"turning arches for some of the bridges there - 
«bouts, upright columns were erected, and con- 
* nected by stones from this superterrene quarry, 


"ome of which were thirty feet in length: the 


«yprights of other large stone buildings were 
Also carried from thence to different places. 
Among the instances of the peculiar attention 


Ache Chinese to leave not the smallest spot of 


wund unoccupied that can be applied to any 
, Captain Mackintosh observes, ** that vines, 


"yast quantities of which were produced in this 
"country for the sake of the grape as food, tho 


"not pressed for wine, were generally planted 
von the sides of the canals; and as they spread, 
mall upright posts were driven in the water 


dye or six feet from the bank, by which means 


that space was converted into a perfect arbour, 
n without any expence of earth but what was 
immediately about the roots. Ample pre- 


Jaution is indeed taken for the constant cultiva- 
wn of the lands, by the forfeiture of such, as are 
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neglected, to the sovereign, who grants them out 
anew to farmers willing to undertake their cul: 
ture: a tenure somewhat similar to that on which 
some mines are held in Derbyshire, by achen. 


turers in such undertakings. 


It sometimes happened in the route to Clu | 
san, that the waters of a higher canal passed in- 
mediately into another of a lower level; andiin 
two instances, the travellers were launched in 


their barges with prodigious velocity down the 


stream. This species of navigation is not ma: 
naged by locks or flood-gates ; but a dam B 
made across the extremity of the upper canal, by 
means of a very strong and well compacted wall 


the top of which is level with the surface of the | 
upper wate 


upper edge o 


A beam of wood 1s laid on the 


the wall, which is rounded off ts- | 
wards the water. Beyond the wall a sloping 


plane, of stone work, extends to the lower canal, 


in the form of a glacis, with an inclination of 
about forty-five degrees, and descending near ten 
feet in perpendicular depth, at the bottom df 
which the canal is carried along as the level af 
the eountry will allow; when another wall and 
glacis, for- another canal still lower, are cow 


structed as before. 


In * from an upper to a lower * 


go „ 


and, 
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be vessel lifted over the cross beam slides down 
by its own gravity; and to prevent the water 
fom flushing over the decks, or her plunging 
no the canal below, a railing is fixed at the head 
{the vessel about to be launched, before which is 


„need strong matting, at the time of its descent. 


lodraw up a large vessel from the lowercanalalong 
le glacis into the upper canal, requires some- 
ines the assistance of near a hundred men, whose 


wength is applied by the means of bars fixed in 


I or more capstans placed on the abutments, 


meach side of the glacis. Round the capstans 
$a rope, of which the opposite extremity is 


ed round the vessel's stern, which is thus con- 


xed into the upper canal with less delay than 


Ya be done by locks, but by the exertion of 


mch more human force : a force indeed which, 


| u China, is always ready ; of little cost; and | 


mstantly preferred there to any other, 

Alter the Chu-san party had proceeded about 
ine days, they arrived at the city of Loo-chung, 
ſtere they changed their inland barges for junks 
{bout sixty tons burden each, neatly fitted up 
passengers; but constructed for salt- water na- 
tion, and lying on a river into which the 


ile flowed beyond Loo- chung. Nothing 5 


could be more pleasing or romantic, says 


1 
I 
z 
p 
2 
* 
5 
4 | 
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Captain Mackintosh, *©* than the scenes that of 
*« fered as they sailed from thence to Nimpo nen 
« Chu-san, on a river of the - breadth of the 
„Thames between London and Woolwich, 
* meandering through the most fertile wallies 
* bounded by hills of various forms and Heights 


and some stupendous mountains. 


On going ashore, Sun-ta-zhin „ 
party to the principal mandarines of the digind, 


to whose particular care he recommended then, 


He also gave strict directions that the Hindogw | 
Should be exempted from the usual duty, vid 


15 considerable upon foreign ships; and likeyix 
that Captain Mackintosh and his officers should 
be allowed to purchase, duty free, whatever 


goods they chose as a cargo back to Europe: & | 
emptions which he declared should equally e | 


tend to the port of Chu-san, and to that of Cu- 


ton, as, indeed, they did, as far as related tothe | 


duties payable to the Emperor. Captain Mac 
kintosh was anxious to receive Sun-ta-zhinm 


board the Hindostan, lying in the harbour of 


Chu-san, in order to pay him such a compls | 


ment there as he really merited, and which woull 


probably be acceptable to him; but that moi 


respectable mandarine, already somewhat in. 


disposed, and fearful of the odour of an Ing 
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lh vessel, and anxious likewise to return, 
quitted the party near Nimpo, after giving to 
ach of the gentlemen some handsome presents 


on behalf of the Emperor, and shaking Colonel 


Benson and Captain Mackintosh heartily by the 
hand in the English manner, as a mark of his 


J crdiality and good wishes ſor them. They 


rached the Hindostan next day, being near a 
week after they had quitted Han-choo-foo, which 
s distant from Chu-san R one hundred and 
flty- six miles. 

The Embassador ind the Viceroy . 
Han-choo-foo very soon after Sun - ta- zhin and 
the other party. The route to Canton lay upon 
he river Chen-tang-chaung, the course of which 
ms from the south-west. While the Embassy 
proceeded. through the city to the place of em- 
lurkation, umbrellas of ceremony, denoting dig- 
tity, were carried, for the first time, before it. 
Along the strand were drawn up two very con- 
aderable bodies of Tartar cavalry, in superb and 
varied dresses. They had a 8 and warlike 
pearance. 

„On most occasions, Captain Parish ob- 
terves, the cavalry carry bows, which appear to 
* be the weapon held highest in estimation. They 
* aremade of elastic wood, strengthened by horns 
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which are connected in the centre by their 
% roots, from whence they spring in distinct 
* arches towards the extremities. The string 


« js of silk threads laid together and firmly 


* woulded. The strength of the bows vary from | 


e about sixty to one hundred pounds. The. 


% rows. are perfectly well turned and feathered, * 
They are armed at the points with a shank 


and spear of steel. Both Chinese and Tartan 
«© yalue themselves on their skill in the use of 


this weapon. They hold it somewhat ob. 


liquely in the leſt hand. The string is placed 


behind an agate ring upon the right thumb, 
* the first joint of which is bent forward all | 


„kept in that position by pressing the middle 
t Joint of the fore-finger upon it. In this siam 


tion the string is drawn till the left arm is ex | 


„ tended, and the right hand passes the right ar, 
{© The fore-finger is then withdrawn from the 


„% thumb, which instantly forces the string from 


the agate ring, and discharges the arrow with 
« considerable force. The armour consisted of 


% an helmet of iron, in the form of an inverted 


« funnel : the crest, corresponding to the piped 


© the funnel, stands six or seven inches above 
„ the head, and terminates in a spear. It is sur- 


0 rounded by a red tassel. The neck is secured 
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aby a piece of cloth stuffed, quilted, and studded 
«with iron, which hangs forward round the 
«face. On the body is an upper and an under 
adress of cloth, also quilted and studded with 
iron; the latter reaches below the calves of the 
legs, the former only a little below the waist. 


This dress seemed to have the inconvenience, 


«without the advantages, of armour. The offi- 
ers had their helmets polished and ornamented 


„with gold, with a higher crest than those of 


"he men. Their bodies were covered with 
purple or blue silk, with studs of gold or gilt. 


Their boots were of black satin. Another 
description of the troops are armed with swords 


"only, whose dress is called the tiger dress. It 
of yellow cloth with dark brown stripes, fitted 


F't the shape; the cap, which nearly covers 


"the face, is formed to represent the head of a 
"tper. They carry a shield of bamboo or 
nttan, painted hideously to represent dragons 
"or tigers heads, with open mouths and enor- 
"mous teeth; and much stress is laid upon this 
"terrific appearance. On each flank of the pa- 
ade a trophy of wood was erected, painted or 
covered with pieces of silk or cotton of bright 
"colours in ſestoons. Under these were the 
"military mandarines. \The music was in tents 
fitted ſor the purpose. The trumpets, appa- 
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« rently the proper military instrument, were 


very large. The usual Nr conniste 


&< of three distinct blasts. 


All the troops saluted the Embassador as he 


passed to the covered barge intended for him in 
his new route. Those barges were sharp bull 


both fore and aft, flat bottomed, about twelve feet 


broad, and seventy feet in length. They sailed 
well, with cotton sails, and drew very little 
water. One, inferior in decoration to that for 


the Viceroy, was at first prepared for his 


Excellency; but the Viceroy chose that there 
should be no sort of difference between then: 
saying, that such a distinction would be 


% more discreditable t to him than to the Embas | 


© Sadlor. 


The SIE WP of craft of all kinds on the pat 


of the river near the city was immense: but the 
were all conducted without confusjon. The 
watermen were uncommonly expert; and it vn 
not unusual to see a large boat entirely manage 


by one man, who rowed, sailed, steered, aud 


smoked his pipe at the same time. He bel 
the sheet or strong rope belonging to the sail with 
one hand, he steered the boat with the other, 


and with his foot he pulled an oar, which he | 
feathered at every stroke as e as could be 


done by the hand. 
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A brisk and favourable breeze enabled the 


larges to make no inconsiderable progress against 


he current of the river for some time without 


Y the aid of trackers. The Embassy passed by a 


nilitary post, near which were displayed about 


dozen iron guns, from two to four pounders, 


J <a clumsy and heavy make: the thickness of 


he metal at the mouth being equal to the bore 
Ache gun. They seemed scarcely fit for Service, 


d preserved at that time with great care, each 


der a wooden roof. 


The river became EASY contracted, at's was 


aried through a defile formed between ranges 
(high hills, whose sides were indented by deep 


gens, separated from each other by narrow and 


parallel ridges of naked rock. A chain of gra- 


MW ite mountains begins, indeed, at Han-choo-foo, 


nth a direction to the southward. The gates 
ad pavement of the city are formed of granite 
Wen from thence. The small intervening val- 
is were richly cultivated, and highly pictu- 


© nque. The Succeeding scene exhibited the con- 


ist of an extensive plain richly and variously 


ultivated on one side of the river, and on the 


aher, mountains rising suddenly from the 


nter, and apparently higher than any in Great 
I britain, The large-leafed chesnut and purple- 
aſked tallow tree, wy in great abundance, and 
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were opposed to the deep green of the towering 
larch, and the shining leaves of the thick and 
Spreading camphor tree; young shrubs of which 


have been already mentioned to be growing 


in the botanic garden at Batavia. It is the 


only species of the laurel genus growing in Chi. 


na, and is there a large and valuable timber 
tree. It is used in the best buildings of every 
kind, as well as for masts of vessels; and bears 
too high a price to allow of any part except the 
branches being cut up for the sake of the drug, 
called also camphor, which it affords. This sub- 


S Stance is obtained either by boiling the branches, 
twigs, and leaves, in water, upon the surface of 


which it is found swimming in the form of an 
oil; or adhering, in a glutinous form, to 2 
wooden rod with which the boiling matter is 


constantly stirred. The glutinous mass is then 


mixed with clay and lime, and put into an 


earthen vessel, with another of the same size pro. . 
perly luted over it; the lower vessel being placed I 
over a slow fire, the camphor gradually sublimes N 
through the clay and lime, and adheres to the & 
sides of the upper vessel, forming a cake of 24 
shape corresponding to the cavity which received 
it. It is, however, less pure and much weaker þþ 

than what is discovered in a solid state among 


the fibres of the trunk, as turpentine is found in 
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lerent sorts of pines. In the great, but ill- 
| Jropled, island of Borneo, and also in Japan, 
he camphor tree is felled for the sole purpose of 
nding this costly drug in substance among the 
pliaters of the trunk, in the same manner as 
her trees are felled in Louisiana, merely for 
Jilecting the fruit they bear upon their summits. 
ſhe Borneo, or Japan camphor is pure, and so 
y strong, as readily to communicate much of 
zoour and part of its virtues to other inspis- 
«ed oils, which thus pass for real camphor; and 
„ Fadulterated drug is sold by Chinese artists at 
" Filly lower price than they gave themselves for 
F xnuine substance from Borneo or Japan. 


P 


ft We ullow tree grows generally near, and thge þ | 
n Feptor further from, the banks of the river. AM 
quantities of the arbor vite, or thuya, grew | | 4 
18 prodigious height in the valley in. which 
en uzthe city of Yen-choo-foo. The river beyond 4 
an Fphace became so shallow, that tho the barges I! 
o es than one foot water, it was necessary F 
ed Bi. bargemen to force them forward by mere | | ; 
des F labour; and, at length, several of the is 
the Fans were employed in removing the pebbles. 

fe d with the green conferva, which formed 

Y bottom of the river, in order to make an ar- 


al channel for the passage of the barges. 


Ng l. 111, U | 
in 
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Those pebbles . chiefly of  fagmenn t any « 
quartz and siliceous stones. ome, t! 
While thus delayed, the boats were overtakn yg” no 
by two genteel young men, who were curious vf wurse; 
see the Embassador, and followed him fin I unittin, 
: Han- choo- foo. They were honoured themscheff um the 
with the same office from the King of the L dent an 
koo islands. Their dress was a very fine wr | 
of shawl, manufactured in their own county,] 
dyed of a beautiful brown colour, and lined with 
the fur of squirrels, the fashion was nearly (hi 
nese. They wore turbans, one of yelloy, th lands, t. 
other of purple, silk, neatly folded round ther 
heads. They had neither linen nor cotton inf 
any part of their dress that could be pereiti f 
These young men were well looking, tho of 0 
a dark complexion, well-bred, conversible, ad: 
communicative. They had just arrived at Hu 
choo-foo in their way to Pekin, where dei 
chief sends delegates regularly every two yen 
charged to offer the tribute, and pay hom 


from their master, to the Emperor. They land ied on 
at the port of Emouy in the province of Fo from 
which alone was open to those strangers. I time b 
understood Chinese; but had also a proper fer v 
guage of their own. They said, that no uf almos 
pean vessel had, to their recollection, ever tou Were 
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Fi any of their islands; but that, should they 
ome, they would be well received; that there 
us no prohibition against any foreign inter- 
A eurse; that they had a fine harbour, capable of 
nnitting the largest vessels, at a little distance 
einm their capital, which was considerable in 
eent and population; that they raised a coarse 
mind of tea; but far inferior to that of the Chi- 
W and had many mines of copper and iron; 
ih none of gold or silver had been discovered. 
1H from the geographical position of those 
de ind, they should, if dependent, naturally be- 
being to the Chinese or the Japanese. The latter 
üer indifferent about them, but the former first 
"tan embassy to them, to explore their strength 
o c situation, and afterwards an expedition 
1 inst them, which reduced them to a tributary 
Un. Upon the decease of the prince, his suc- 
bel or receives a sort of investiture or confirma- 
enn rom the Emperor of China. 
amg i a short time after the present Embassy pro- 
uud on its journey, the hills receded some- 
„cheat from the river, which widened, and at the 
time became less shallow. The vallies along 
xr ſe river were cultivated chiefly in sugar canes, 
p Inf almost ripe, and about eight feet high. Those 
duch es were then about a year's growth; and being 
Ut 
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longer jointed, with an equal diameter, contained 
probably more juice than those of the West In. 
dies. The joints of the former were generally 
about six inches in length, those of the latter 
seldom more than four. The cane plantation 
in China belonging to individuals, were of very 
little extent; and the expence of erecting suꝑr 


mills too heavy to have one upon each plant 


tion. The business of extracting tlie juice d 
the cane, and of boiling it into sugar is, there, 
Separate undertaking from that of him who al 
tivated the plant. The boilers of sugar traw 
about the country, with a small apparatus wk 
_ cient for their purpose, but which a West Indi 
planter would consider as inefficacious and co 
temptible. It is not a matter of great difficuly 
to travel with this apparatus, as there are {en 
plantations of which some part is not acces ill 
by water- carriage. A few bamboo poles att 
mats, are deemed sufficient for a tempor 
building; within which, at one end, is fixed 
large iron cauldron, with a fire-place and tis 
and about the middle a pair of cylinden u 
rollers, fitted vertically in a frame. Thes 
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sometimes of hard wood, and frequently of unf the es 
When of the former, about six or eight ind gh in the 
ol the upper extremities are cut into oblique OfFaployed 
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n wich work into each other; and, if of the latter, 
lly woden collars with teeth in them are fastened 
ter {ound the upper extremities of the stones. Upon 
o de top of the axis of one of the cylinders pro- 
enn baged above the frame, are fixed two shafts or 
ou bers, curved in such a manner as to clear the 
te me in turning round the rollers; and to the 
of Md of these shafts are yoked two buffaloes, who 
„ring round as in a common cattle mill, press 
aul e canes between the cylinders, and express 
aller juice, which is conveyed through a tube 


uli- uo the cauldron. The canes, deprived of 


nduW ber juices, become fit fuel, by means of which 
co-Wioze juices are boiled into a proper consistence 

irgranulation. The boiler of sugar endeayours 
benter into an agreement with several planters 
ta time; so that his works, erected near the 


| tem all without changing his establishment. 
Wiring the time he is employed, the servants 
ad children of the planter a are busily engaged 
carrying canes to the mill. 

The canes are planted very 3 in rows; 
Wthe earth carefully heaped up about the roots. 
in the West Indies, so in China, the people 
Tuboped ! in the fields during this season, are 


xryed to get fat and sleek, and many of the 


atre of their several plantations, may serve 
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Chinese slaves and idle persons are 'frequently 
missing about the time that the canes become 
ripe, hiding themselves, and living altogether in 
the plantations. 


eaten as a dainty by the Chinese. 
In the neighbourhood of the canes were like 


wise several groves of orange trees. 


the West Indies; but the sweetest and riches 
was a deep red orange, preferred to every ola, 


and easily distinguishable by its pulp adheing 


do the rind only by a very few slight fbr 


Most kinds of fruit were served to the trayelen 
in profusion. The desert generally consisted df 


grapes, oranges, apples, pears, chesnuts, walnuts 
pomegranates, melons, and a kind of dates. Tit 
Chinese want some European fruits, such 
gooseberries, currants, raspberries, and olives; 


but abound in others, such as the see - chee, and! 
the lee-chee, which are not produced in Europe. 
The see-chee is a flat, soft, reddish fruit, with; 
smooth skin, containing a slight acid pulp, mil 
a kernel in the middle. The fruit is of the att 
and looks as if flatienc 


of a middling orange, an 


Under the roots of the canes i 
found a large white grub, which, fried in oil ü 


Of be 
fruit of that tree there was a great variety in ar 
and colour. Some smaller than the Portug | 


orange, and some as large as any produced in 
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u weight from a globular form. The lee-chee is 
ent much bigger than a large cherry, with a 
in full of soft prickles, The taste of the 
x julp is tart; and 1t covers a kernel, in pro- 
union, large. The lee-chee is often preserv- 
d, and in that state has somewhat of a sweet 
ze. 
The pines which bear large cones have ker- 
* Yi much relished by the Chinese, as they are 
4 Ty the inhabitants of Italy. Every mountain, 
0 aber too steep or too rocky to be applied to 
* Huy other use, is planted to the top in various 
* Funds of pines, but most generally with the larch, 
B Hopreferred for the purposes of building. 
8, On the sides and tops of earthen embank- 
en Irrnts dividing the garden grounds, and groves 
ed} lloranges, the tea plant was for the first time seen 
18, mowing like a common shrub scattered careless ly 
he Fbout, In China, wherever it is regularly cul- 
1 Winted, it rises from the seed sown in rows, at 
[es; le distance of about four feet from each other, 
ad Taland kept free from weeds. It is seldom son 
Ne a flat or marshy ground, which is reserved 
3] it rice. Vast tracts of hilly land are planted 
nil ith it, particularly in the province of Fo- 
a den. Its perpendicular growth i is impeded, for 
ened Ye « 
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onvenience of collecting its leaves, which 
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is done first in Spring, and twice afterwards in 
the course of the summer. Its long and tender 
branches spring up almost from the root with- 


out any intervening naked trunk. It is bushy | 


like a rose-tree, and the expanded petals of the 
flower bear some resemblance to that of the ro, 
Every information received concerning the tea 
plant concurred in affirming that its qualities de. 


perided both upon the soil in which it grew, and 


the age at which the leaves were plucked off the 
tree, as well as upon the management of them 
afterwards. The largest and oldest leaves, which 


are the least esteemed, and destined for the us 
of the lowest classes of the people, are often ex | 


posed to sale with little previous manipulation, 
and still retaining that kind of vegetable tas 
which is common to most fresh plants, but which 
vanishes in a short time, whilst the more es. 
sential flavour, characteristic of each particular 
vegetable, remains long without diminution. 
The young leaves undergo no inconsiderable 
preparation before they are delivered to the put- 
chaser. Every leaf passes through the fingers af 
a female, who rolls it up almost to the form i 


had assumed before it became expanded in the 


progress of its growth. It is afterwards placed 
upon thin plates of earthen ware or iron, made 


heel 
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nuch thinner than can be executed by artists 


out of China. It is confidently said in the coun- 


ty, that no plates of copper are ever employed 
br that purpose. Indeed, scarcely any utensil 


in China is of that metal, the chief use of which 
s for coinage. The earthen or iron plates are 
paced over a charcoal fire, which draws all 


remaining moisture from the leaves, rendering 
hem dry and crisp. The colour and astrin- 
rency of green tea, is thought to be derived from 


be early period at which the leaves are pluck- 
ad, and which, like unripe fruit, are gene- 
nlly green and acrid. The tea is packed in 
urge chests lined with very thin plates of lead, 


ud the dried leaves of some large vegetable. It 


$ too true, that the tea is pressed down into 
bose chests by the naked feet of Chinese labou- 
Rrs, as grapes are pressed by the wooden shoes 
0 European peasants; in which last case, the 
ices are purified by the subsequent fermenta- 
ion. Notwithstanding this uncleanly operation 
ak Chinese packers, the upper ranks in China are 
u fond of tea as the people are, and particu- 


larly solicitous in their choice of it. That of a 
pod quality is dearer in Pekin than i in London. 


lt is sometimes made up into balls, as has been 
already mentioned. A strong black extract also, 
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is frequently made from it. Many virtues are | 


attributed to tea, which is in universal use through. 


out the empire. The warm infusion of any aro. | 


matic herb is, no doubt, likely to be grateful 
to persons exhausted by fatigue, frequently occa. 
sioning a violent perspiration; as well as to 
Stomachs labouring with indigestion. One of 


the best qualities, perhaps, of it is, that the taste 
for it and the habit of drinking it, at all time 


lessen the relish for fermented and inebriating 
liquors. The poor infuse the same leaves several 
times over. This plant is cultivated in many of 
the provinces of China, but seldom more north. 


erly than thirty degrees beyond the Equator. It 


© thrives best between that parallel and the line 
that separates the temperate from the torrid 


zone; tho it is to be found also in the Chinese 
province of Yunnan, within the tropics. Se. 
veral specimens of the tea plant, and of othen 
chiefly cultivated in China, were procured by 
the Embassador and sent to Bengal, in some 
parts of which his Excellency had been informed 
were districts adapted for their cultivation. Such 
immense quantities of tea are consumed in China, 
that a sudden failure of a demand from Europe, 


would not be likely to occasion any material 


diminution of its prices at the Chinese markets; 
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| tho it might be attended with inconvenience to 


he particular cultivators who are in the habit 


I now of supplying the Canton merchants with 


that article for exportation. 
A plant very like the tea flourished, at this 


xas0n, on the sides and the very tops of moun- 


tins, where the soil consisted of little more than 


Ingments of stone, crumbled into a sort of coarse 


arth by the joint action of the sun and rain. 
The Chinese call this plant cha-whaw, or flower 
of tea, on account of the resemblance of one to 
he other; and because its petals, as well as the 
entire flowers of Arabian jessamine are some- 
umes mixed among the teas, in order to increase 


heir fragrance. This plant, the cha-whaw, is the 


umellia 5esanqua of the botanists, and yields a 
mt, from whence is expressed an esculent oil 
qual to the best which comes from Florence. 
|t is cultivated on this account in vast abun- 
luce; and is particularly valuable from the faci- 
lty of its culture, in situations fit for little else. 

From the river were seen several excavations, 


Inde in extracting from the sides of the adjoin- 


ng hills, the pe-tun-tse, useful in the manufac- 
we of porcelain. This material is a species of 


ine granite, or compound of quartz, feldspath, 


ad mica, in which the quartz seemed to bear 
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the largest proportion. It appears from severi 
experiments, that it is the same as the growans 
stone of the Cornish miners. The micaceous 
part in some of this granite from both countries 
often contains some particles of iron, in which 
case it will not answer the potter's purpose. 


This material can be calcined and ground muck | 
finer by the improved mills of England, than 


by the very imperfect machinery of the Chinese, 
and at a cheaper rate, than the prepared pe-tun- 


tse of their own country, notwithstanding the | 


cheapness of labour there. 
The kao- lin, or principal matter mixed with 


the pe-tun-tse, 1s the growan-clay also of the | 


Cornish miners. The wha-she of the Chinese 
is the English soap- rock; and the she- kan is 2. 


serted to be gypsum. It was related by a Chi 


nese manufacturer in that article, that the asþests 


or incombustible fossil stone, entered also in- 


to the composition of porcelain. A village ot 
unwalled town called Kin-te-chin, was not very 
far distant from this part of the present travellers 
route, 1n which three thousand furnaces for bak 
ing porcelain, were said to be lighted at a time, 


and gave to the place, at night, the app 


ance of a town on fire. The genius or spirit of 


that element is, indeed, with some propriety: 
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the principal deity worshipped there. The ma- 


mfacture of porcelain is said to be precarious, 
from the want of some precise method of ascer- 
tining and regulating the heat within the fur- 
naces, in consequence of which, their whole con- 
tents are baked. sometimes into one solid and 


veless mass. Mr. Wedgwood's thermometer, 


funded on the quality, observed by him, and al- 
rady mentioned in this work, of clay contract- 
ing in proportion to the degree of fire to which 
tis exposed, might certainly be of use to a Chi- 
nee potter. 

After sailing a few days up the river Chen- 
ung - chaung, the weather, almost for the first 
ime since the arrival of the Embassy in China, 
beame wet and gloomy. The travellers had 
en long enough from England, to be surprised 
to see a day passing in November without any 
ppearance of the sun. While they were on the 
mnd canal, they sometimes experienced boiste- 
wus, but seldom rainy weather. The tempera- 
ture of the air was likewise uncommonly cold, 
in a latitude less than thirty degrees from the 
quinoctial line. They were, indeed, in a coun- 
try of mountains, between which the winds 


vere hemmed in a narrow passage, and excited 


zensations of cold in consequence of their acce- 
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lerated . It was ** about the season of 


the change of the monsoons, which is constantly 
attended by violent storms of thunder, wind, 
and rain, extending even to this inland province, 
Fahrenheit's thermometer was sometimes early 


in the day so low as forty-eight. 


At the town of Chan-san-shen, the river | 


ceased entirely to be navigable. This river takes 
its rise in a range of mountains which inclog 


that town on several sides. Its whole coune 


does not exceed two hundred miles: being gene. 
rally through a hilly and little frequented coun 
try; and it has no communication with any con- 
siderable road, river, or canal, until it reaches 


Han-choo-foo. Fewer vessels of any kind ar | 


seen upon it, than in any other part of theem- 
pire where the Embassy had passed by water; 
and, indeed, it was less adapted for navigation; 
but even here, the remotest spot was cultivated 
and populous. Below Han- choo- oo the river 
was very much enlarged, and crowded with ves 
sels of every kind passing to and from the Eat. 
ern sea. 

Another river * its rise to ha Ssouthward 


of the same mountains, on which the Embasy | 


was to embark, after passing by land over the 
intermediate space. The great road from Pekin 
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to Canton lay through Nan- kin, the ancient 
capital of the empire; but the necessity of going 
t} Han- choo- foo, between which and Canton 
he intercourse by land was rare, led the present 


tavellers thro routes perhaps untrod by Euro- 
peans before. They had, therefore, a fair op- 
portunity of observing the real state of some of 


he interior parts of the country. 


The amicable visits between the Viceroy and 


he Embassador were repeated in their covered 
harges, as well as on the day during which pre- 
prations were making for their journey by land. 


from the Viceroy's station as governor of two 


great provinces, and from his kindred to the Em- 
peror, no subject in China could be higher, or 
ms entitled to more profound forms of respect 
tom all other classes of Chinese; but his meek 
nind seemed to shun all show of superiority. 
lle insisted both on Chow-ta-zhin and Van: ta- 


hin sitting in his presence, who were thus en- | 
J ibled to assist at the interviews he had with his 
Reellency; nor was the Chinese interpreter 


under any constraint before him. He succeeded 


J © Sun-ta-zhin in a regular and almost daily 
wrrespondence with the Emperor, from whom 
bs conveyed several gracious messages to the 
Embassador. The conversation with the Viceroy 
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turned frequently on the grievances to which 
foreigners, and particularly the English, were 
subjected at Canton. His natural benevolence 
disposed him to attend to such complaints; and 


Chow-ta-zhin, whom he had taken into his 
confidence, and upon whose attachment the Em- 


bassador had reason to rely, undertook to explain 


and press the matter to him in private. It might 
be advantageous, likewise, that the remonstrances 
thus made might, in the Viceroy's private dis 


patches written during the journey, reach his 


Imperial Majesty unmixed with other subjects. 
The Viceroy and Embassador were soon in. 
formed, that every thing was ready for pursuing 
their journey. Some little difficulty had, how- 
ever, occurred in the preparations for it. So ms 
merous a party had seldom passed that way, A 
proportionate number of horses were not easy to 
be found at once, in a country where none ate 
used for agriculture, where the lowest classes of 


people travel on foot, and the highest in palan- 


quins borne by men. The Embassador's guards 


in their scarlet plumes, and with shining arms, 


were considered as gentlemen entitled to be car- 
ried. The Chinese thought it necessary, indeed, 


to provide some kind of carriage for every Eu- 


ropean belonging to the Embassy. The deli - 


tiency 
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bey of horses was supplied by 3 to which 
bamboo poles were fastened, and those poles 
arried on men's shoulders. Several of these 
nen with their tattered garments, and straw hats 
md sandals, were however so meagre, and looked 
o much weaker than those they carried, that 
J nany of the latter, blushing at the contrast, quitted 

heir vehicles, and continued their route on foot. 

The road was first over rising grounds, and af- 
ervards in narrow vallies, and through low and 
norassy rice grounds, over a Causeway. raised 
letween two stone walls, and covered with fine 
mvel, brought from the neighbouring mountains. 
No wheel carriages being used in this part of the 
wuntry, the causeway was narrow, but perfectly 
mooth and level. To the southward of the 


mad, were several round and steep conical hills 


to Fktached from each other, covered with grass 
are Wind shrubs, and of so regular a figure, and of s0 
of milorm a slope from the summit to the base, 
an» bat they had the appearance of having been 
s Formed by art. They consisted of blue coarse- 
ms, gained limestone. Beyond these were quarries, 


ut of which were dug stones beautifully white 
ad shining. They consisted of quartz in its 
rest state, and were used, in the manufacture 


porcelain, for pe-tun-tse, by the Chinese. 
VOL, III. 5 X 
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Throughout this ht land journey, and far Irn, 8. 
from all great roads, not a mile was travelled Janell: 
without a village; nor a spot observed, except Ji lar, 
mere rocks, or perpendicular heights, that wa The 
not under cultivation. The villages were not uch a 
surrounded by walls, but were adorned with Niuus n 
handsome gateways at their extremities. The Js of ch 
rocky places appeared to have been denuded Ji cons 
of the earth which had covered them formerly, Yds, b 
in order to place it on a surface where it Ii beſt 
might become more conveniently a medium 
for the nutriment of plants. Where the fac: | 
of the hill or mountain is not nearly perpen- . 
dicular to the level surface of the earth, the slope 
is converted into a number of terraces one abot 
another, each of which is supported by mound 
of stone. By this management it is not uncom- 
mon to see the whole face of a mountain com- 
pletely cultivated to the summit. These vtages 
are not confined to the culture of any particuln Note I 
vegetable. Pulse, grain, yams, sweet potato, t. J. 
onions, carrots, turnips, and a variety of other ron 0! 
culinary plants, are produced upon them. A, dric 
servoir is sunk in the top of the mountain. Tit Ymetin: 
rain water collected in it is conveyed by channb Þ' «01d 
successively to the different terraces placed upon ect st. 
the mountain's sides. In spots too rugged, bat: cister. 
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r Ira, steep, or high for raising other plants, the 
d Janellia sesanqua, and divers firs, particularly 
x Ie larch, are cultivated with success. 

The collection of manure is an object of $0 


o Auch attention with the Chinese, that a prodi- 


th ius number of old men and women, as well 


he Js of children, incapable of much other labour, 


&d In constantly employed about the streets, public 
Finds, banks of canals and rivers, with baskets 
Yd before them, and holding in their hands 
mll wooden rakes to pick up the dung of ani- 
Ti, and offals of any kind that may answer 
den. e purpose of manure; but above every other, 
uupt the dung of fowls, the Chinese farmers, 
ie the Romans, according to the testimony of 
lumella, prefer soil, or that matter which is 


lected by ni ghtmen in London, in the vicinity 


com- 


which it is, in fact, applied to the same uses; 
aug u already been alluded to in describing a vi- 
iculn che Lowang peasant, in a former part of this 


tatoes, Art. This manure is mixed sparingly with a 
* other ron of stiff loamy earth, and formed into 
An e, dried afterwards in the sun. In this state 


The umetimes becomes, an object of commerce, 
annck N sold to farmers, who never employ it in a 


| upon act state. Their first care is to construct 


d, bu. pcisterns for containing, besides those cakes 
| X 2 
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and dung of every kind, all sorts of vegetable lis r 
matter, as leaves, or roots, or stems of plant, Ide p. 
mud from the canals, and offals of animals, even Julina 
to the shavings collected by the barbers. With N ion o 
all these they mix as much animal water as can J ned 
be collected, or of common water, as will dilute Js, is 
the whole; and in this state, generally in the he Ch 
act of putrid fermentation, they apply it to the T Klicat 
ploughed or broken earth. In various parts ofa N us. le 
farm, and near paths and roads, large earthen breig 
vessels are buried to the edge, in the ground, ae pla 
for the accommodation of the labourer or pi. lus ci1 
senger who may have occasion to use them. In na m. 
small retiring houses, built also upon the brick us a1 
of roads, and in the neighbourhood of villages Ii int 
reservoirs are constructed of compact matena\Wt em. 
to Prevent the absorption of whatever they re re there i i 
ceive, and straw is careſully thrown over Fu that 
surface from time to time to stop the evaporationFſud exc 
And such a value is set upon the principal ing leb, to, 
dient for manure, that the oldest and most hel room 
less persons are not deemed wholly useles Milusion 
the family by which they are supported. Chinese 

The quantity of manure collected by all te a Chin: 
means, must however be still inadequate to Wop in I 
of the cultured ground, which bears so WYnntio, 
proportion to the whole surface of the cout Ws, has 


15 the 8 
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le Bitis reserved, therefore, in the first instance, for 
it, Ile purpose of procuring a quick succession of 
en Jalinary vegetables, and for forcing the produc- 
ith N ton of flowers and fruit. Among the vegetables 
can nised most generally, and in the greatest quanti- 
lute ies, is a species or variety of brassica, called by 
the Ale Chinese Pe- -tsa1, or white herb, which is of a 


the N flicate taste, somewhat resembling what i is called 


ola Hus. lettuce, and is much relished in China by 
then A hreigners as well as natives. Whole acres of it 
und, ne planted every where i in the vicinity of popu- 


par. bus cities; and it was sometimes difficult to pass 


lu aa morning through the crowds of wheel - bar- 
brink A urs and hand- carts loaded with this plant go- 
ig into the gates of Pekin and Han- choo - foo. 
nu leeems to thrive best in the northern provinces, 


In that state is often carried to the southward 
100 ad exchanged for rice. That grain and that 
leh „together with a relish of garlick or of onions, 
room of animal food, and ſollowed by a little 
nlusion of coarse tea, serve often as a meal for a 
lhinese peasant or mechanic. The husbandman 
a China always steeps the seeds he intends to 
ny in liquid manure, until they swell, and ger- 
MY unation begins to appear, which experience, he 
as, has taught him, to have the effect of hasten- 


1 there 1 it is Salted for winter consumption, and 


Ing the l of plants, as well as of defending. 
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them against the insects hidden in the gro 
in which the seeds were sown. Perhaps this me. 


thod has preserved the turnips in China from the 


fly that is often fatal to their growth elsewhere, 
To the roots of plants and fruit trees the Chinee J: 


farmer applies liquid manure likewise, as contri 


buting much towards forwarding their growth | 
and vigour. The Roman author, already quoted | 


in this chapter, relates, that a similar practice 
had much improved the apples and vines df 
Italy. | | | | 
The great object of Chinese agriculture, the 
production of grain, is generally obtained with 
little manure, and without letting the land le 
_ fallow. It is true, that there are plants, such u 
a species of the epidendron, that is capable dl 
vegetating in air alone. Others, as bulbous roots 
and succulent plants, which thrive best in sand, 
and a great variety in water; but with those & 
| ceptions, virgin or vegetable earth is the proper! 
bed of vegetation; and whatever may be the theo- 
ry of the agricultural art, its practice certainh 
requires that there should be given to the wi 
such a texture and consistency as may be found 
most suitable to the plants intended to be raised. 
Such a texture may, in most cases, be obtained 
by the application of manures, being generally 


a mixture of animal and vegetable substances thit 


enefits 
unsist. 
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have undergone the putrefactive fermentation. 
A mucilage is thus formed which, besides any 


her changes it may produce, is found to give 
Iinew consistence to the soil with which it comes 
n contact, to render clay more friable, and to 
. Five tenacity to light and sandy soils; as well as 


Jumaintain in both a proper degree of * 
ue and humidity. 


A mixture of earths in due proportion has 


hen sometimes substituted with success in the 


T ticiency of manure. Thus marl, which is ge- 


raised. 


enlly a composition of . calcareous earth and 
ty, and of itself unfavourable to vegetation, has 
hen found to act in certain soils as excellent ma- 
me; and a surface of strong loamy clay may, 


mh addition of sand and water, be rendered an 
unntageous medium for the ** of vege- 


thle life. 


The Egyptians were early acquainted with the 
FEinefits that arise from giving a due degree of 


unsistency to the soil. To this end they regu- 


Fly strewed a quantity of sand upon the lands 
mich the sediment deposited by the inunda - 


ns of the Nile had rendered rich and adhesive 


bexcess. Sea sand is likewise the best addition 


talned für this purpose; for salt, which is so well known, 
erallyJad used, on account of its antiseptic qualities, 
es that 
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when employed in a large proportion, and is 
then injurious to the fertility of all soils, pro. 
duces contrary effects when sparingly strewed 
upon animal or vegetable substances; as is the 


case in the particles of sea sand, when it tend 


to promote the putrefactive fermentation, which 
1s favourable to vegetation. 


By practices similar to all these, the Ching 


supply the deficiency of manure, In suiting the 
texture of the soil to the nature of the plant to be 
raised from it, they indeed, are indefatigable, 
They are constantly changing earth from one 
piece of ground to another; mixing sand with that 


which they find to be too adhesive; and clay 


or loam where the soil appears too loose; and 


having thus given to the ir land the consistency i 
required, their next care is to prevent it from be- 
coming dry and rigid, that the circulation ofthe 
juices may not be obstructed. Almost every pat 


ol the country being intersected by rivers and 


canals, abundance of water is always near at hand; 
and it remained only for them to contrive tht 


means of conveying as much of it as was necess ar 


to the planted grounds. By such means they rep 
ſull and constant crops without 1 and 
sometimes without manure. 

The irrigation of lands in China is reducell to 
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18ystem, and is considered as a leading prin- 


aple of agriculturalskill. Besides the methods of 


lifting and conveying water already mentioned, 


Is practised among the husbandmen in China, 
Inother, more effectual, and ingenious, is their 


ain pump. The machine of that name so 
ommon now in an improved state on board of 
lnglish ships of war, differs principally from 
he Chinese pump, in the circumstance of the 
luropean pump being worked thro cylindrical 
dambers, whereas in China they are univer- 
ally square. Most Eastern nations seem to have 
en acquainted at an early period with the ma- 
thine for raising water known by the name of 


Ile Egyptian wheel, which was however un- 


bown in Europe till the Saracens introduced it 
uo Spain, in an imperſect state, and under a 


gry awkward form: being little more than wisps 


hay tied to a rope which turned upon a wheel; 
ae part of which being immersed in the water, 
ach wisp imbibed a portion of that fluid, and 
Wcharged it at the upper surface of the wheel; 


ntthe Chinese pump consists of a hollow wooden 


tunk, divided in the inside along the middle by 
board into two compartments. Flat and square 
ces of wood, corresponding exactly to the di- 
nensions of the cavity of the trunk, are fixed to 3 
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chain which turns over a roller or small wheel 
placed at each extremity of the trunk. The square Þ 
Pieces of wood fixed to the chain move with it | 
round the rollers, and lift up a volume of water 
equal to the dimensions of the hollow trunk, and 


are therefore called the lifters. The power uxd 
in working this machine 1s applicable in thre 
different ways. If the machine be intended to 
lift a great quantity of water, several sets of Jarge 


wooden arms are made to project from variow | 
1ened axis of the rollers, ove | 


parts of the length 
which the chain and lifters turn. Those arms 


are shaped like the letter T, and each is made | 
round and smooth for the foot to rest upon. The | 


axis turns upon two upright pieces of wood, kept 
steady by a pole stretched across them. The 


machine being fixed, men, treading upon the pro- | 


jecting arms of the axis, and supporting then 
selves upon the beam across the uprights, com- 
municatea rotatory motion to the chain, the liſten 
attached to which draw up a constant and copiow 

stream of water. 


ter from one pond or cistern to another, or nisi 
it to small heights out of rivers or canals. 


Another method of working this machine | 
by yoking a buffalo or other animal to a lay! 


The chain pump is applied u 
the purpose of draining grounds, trans ſerring ur 
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I horizontal wheel, connected by cogs with the 


nis of the rollers, over which the lifters turn. 


I This mode was observed by the * travellers 
Jaahy at Chu-san. 


A small machine of this kind is worked merely 
by the hand, with the assistance of a trundle and 
imple crank, such as are applied to a common 
mudstone, and fixed to one end of the axis of 


J hk chain pump. This last method is general 
J froughout the empire. Every labourer is in pos- 
ion of such a portable machine: an imple» 
nent to him not less useful than a spade to an 
laropean peasant. The fabrication of those ma- 


ines gives employment to a great number of 
utificers, - 


Through the whole of this short land j journey, 


It a spot was seen that was not cultivated with 


ndustry. The soil in many places was indif- 
rent ; but the people were in proportion active 
i their efforts to fertilize it. On the small ter- 
nes, the hoe served the purpose of a plough in 


uming up the soil. The husbandry was singu- 
ly neat. Not a weed was to be seen. The Chi- 


deze are said to use the drill plough in some of 


Ide provinces; but the plough which the present 


nyellers had an opportunity of observing, was 


J ie simplest possible. It is drawn by a single 
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buffalo, and managed by a single person. It has 
but one handle, and no coulter, which is deemed 


unnecessary, as there is no lea ground, and con: 
sequently no turf to cut through in China. 
Tho inns are common in the great roads of 
China, so few travellers passed through this 
part of the country, that no houses of that kind 
were to be found which were thought fit for the 
reception of the Embassy, in the town where they 
arrived at night. It was situate upon the banks 
of the river, where the party was to embark the 


next day. The public building in which the 


young men of the district were examined for their 
degrees, was now provided for the strangers; and 


it was quickly rendered sufficiently commodious 


for that purpose. 
The examinations of students for degrees are 


said to be always public. The body of audits 


who attend, as well as the presence of the gover- 
nor and chief magistrates of the district, who 


preside, must awe any disposition to partial) 


in the judges. Some oral questions are put, and 
some are given in writing, to the candidates, 3 
in English colleges. The rewards of those who 
succeed, are not confined to the honours of the 
university; for these become the ascending steps 


which lead to all the offices and dignities of the 


State. 
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ztate. Even those who fail in the main-pursuit, 
BY Je, in the prosecution of the contest, made such 
xquirements as fit them for useful avocations, 
I aud add to the general mass of knowledge. in so- 
of ciety. A method also of advancement so open 
to all classes of men, tends to reconcile them to 


p the power, from attaining which no individual is 
he precluded. Tho the opulent youth have no doubt 
FI greater facilities and better opportunities of in- 
: J «truction, than the children of the poor, yet ge- 
he nius may have occasionally the strength to coun- 
hs terbalance such disparity; and at any rate, the 
2 possibility of success is an enjoyment even to 
ad dbhose who are never likely to obtain it. The ge- 
@ neral persuasion, likewise, that authority has 

been acquired thro merit, must contribute to in- 
ne Yue respect and obedience to it, unless a gross 
1 abuse of it should take place; against which the 
. possess ion ofabilities and knowledge is not always 
%o 25ccurity. Sucha system of government promises 
ly indeed great benefits to society; and can fail 


nd only when the temptation to do evil is greater 
\y © an the strength of principle and the risk of 
tho deing detected in the sacrifice of it. The poor 
ho and private individuals in China, who have no 
eps means of communicating their complaints, or 
FA declaring their sentiments on the conduct of 
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their particular rulers, are left in great measure 
at their mercy; and foreigners, when in the same 
predicament, are equally liable to suffer. The 


Embassador therefore took every opportunity, 
which his acquaintance with the Viceroy, and 


the Jatter's own honourable disposition furnished 
him, of impressing upon his mind the necessity 
of his protecting the strangers at Canton from 
the oppressions of the Hoppo or collector of the 
customs, and other inferior officers connected 
with the commerce of that port. The Viceroy 
was guarded in his promises, but seemed in- 
cere in his intentions of doing all the 8 he 
could. 


Upon a subsequent visit, the Viceroy said to 


the Embassador that he was well aware of the 


pains that would be taken to impress his mind 
against the British nation by many of the people Yi 
he was going to govern; but that he thought not 
only justice to the English, but the honour of his | 


country, required a change i inits conduct towards 
them. Yet considerable as was the authority in- 


trusted to him, and firm as his footing might be 
supposed, his situation was not without its dif- 


culties. Beside the men in office at Canton, in- 


terested in preventing the redress of the grie- 
vances occasioned by themselves, and accustemed 
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Ire Jy treat foreigners with contempt as well as with 
me Jyjustice; they had also prejudiced enemies at 
he out, particularly his own predecessor, who 
Y Yught consider reform, as a censure upon him 78 
nd bo had suffered the abuse; but beside all these, = 
ed Yuother consideration of weight dwelt upon his | 


ty and; for he was aware of the peremptory style 1 
m Yi which requests, made by his Excellency at | = 
he Fin, had been refused by the prime minister | * 
ed lo choong- taung. He knew not how such a re- | 8 3 


wa TY — . » 
e er e 
8 * 4 7 


J aal might be represented by the Embassador to 
0: ie court of Great Britain; but that if he endea- 
he Frured to excite resentment there, any future ap- 
A xrances of such resentment against his country 
vuld render the Viceroy criminally answerable 
n the eyes of his own government, for any fa- 
ur shewn by him to the English in the mean 
ine; and that he wished to be perfectly satisfied 
Yi that respect. The Embassador was not quite 
man that this apprehension had sprung from 
le Viceroy's own mind. It might have arisen - " #4} 
hm a still higher source; but, at any rate, it was jp 
In indication, that from a sense of the English 4 
nd forces in India, and of their strength every | 
Mereby sea, the British nation was felt to be too 
pnerful not to require some management towards 
b even from the proud empire of China. Hi 
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Excellency acknowledged to the Viceroy that he 
had entertained some doubts of the disposition d 
the court or ministers of Pekin towards his coun- 
try ; but in consequence of the explanations which 
the Emperor's minister who accompanied him ts 
Han-choo-foo, as well as he, the Viceroy, gay 
him of his Imperial Majesty's real sentiments; he 
relied on the assurances that were thus golemnly 


made to him of a particular attention to thein- 


terests of the British subjects in China, and had 
expressed already this reliance in the accounts 
which he had transmitted of his negotiation 
from Han-choo-foo to the English government, 
which he doubted not, would confide in the x- 
complishment of the promises made to him. The 
Viceroy then asked the Embassador if he could 
authorize him to promise a proof of the contini- 
ance of his good disposition, by the King's wit 
ing soon to his Imperial Majesty, and by sending 
again a minister to China, if the Emperor wei 
disposed to allow of such, not with the parade 
and expence of the present Embassy, but simpl 
as a testimony of the subsisting friendship oflis 
Britannic Majesty. To this unexpected propor, 
his Excellency ventured to answer by saying 


that the King would probably have no difficulty! 


in writing to the Emperor, to acknowledge tit 
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wresents sent by him, and to thank him for the 
konourable reception of the Embassy: a circum- 
tance distinct from the objects of it, all of which. 
te still hoped might be brought about in time; 
ut that the distance of the two empires from each 
aher, and the uncertainty of sea voyages rendered 
it impracticable to ascertain the period of the ar- 
mal of a new Embassy. The Viceroy concluded 
© le conversation by saying, that he would im- 
nediately dispatch a courier to court, to relate 
be substance of the conference; together with 
uch suggestions from himself as would, he 
usted, give perfect satisfaction to the Emperor 
mall points. | 5122 
wy The party bad scarcely „ anew, how 
le violence of the wind and rain either retarded 
entirely stopped their progress. After the 
towers had ceased, their effect in swelling the 
mer still continued, and its current being fa- 
wurable, they proceeded rapidly along the stream. 
About the city of Koang-sin-foo the weather was 
mn wet, cold, and gloomy. The country had 
bo a rude appearance. On each bank of the 
Iver were sometimes large masses of naked rock, 
d vast height, and resembling the rough scenes 
nature which had been deemed to be eXagge- 
ated in Chinese drawings. The rock was a kind 
vol. III. N 
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of dark red freestone, of which e pieces 

were sometimes cut out for building, as from 2 

quarry. 

Ihe river was become now 80 large and te 
that the covered barges of the Embassy, necesss. 

rily used in ne water, were changed for 

larger and more convenient yachts, | 


Whenever the wind was contrary, or the 


course of the river winding, or the progress of 


the vessels of the Embassy otherwise retarded, 
it was usual for several of the gentlemen belong. 


ing to it, to quit their vessels in order to walk 


along the banks of the rivers cr canals; or to. 


strike across the country, in order to obsene 
whatever objects offered to their view, and to ob- 
tain every information they were able. Two of 
the gentlemen, who seldom failed to take such 
excursions every day, were once very rudely in- 
terrupted by a mandarine, attended by some in- 


solent soldiers, and who ordered the stranges 


to return on board, threatening to send them then 


by force, unless they would immediately com: | 


ply. Chow- ta- zhin and Van- ta- zhin, who heard 
of the circumstance, had the soldiers laid flat 
on the floor, and held by some of the military 


attendants, while others were ordered to strike 


them with a piece of slit bamboo: a punishment 
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es nal in China for small offences. But the per- 
2 Lons who were ill treated succeeded in obtaining 
or the soldiers a remission of that sentence. 
p J(how-ta-zhin, however, lodged a complaint be- 
a. Yr the Viceroy against the mandarine, who was 
ſor be principal offender; and could have been actuat 
Id in the present instance by no other motive than 
te tat of making a wanton abuse of his authority, 
of inst persons whom he imagined, as foreigners, 
od, Yobe without protection. Little chance of a mild 
g aertion of power could the unprotected peasants 
ak Aue in the district where that man commanded; 
to Fit the Viceroy put an end to such command by 
ne Yipiving him of his office, and had likewise cor- 
ob. Iunl punishment inflicted on him. 
ohe punishment of the bamboo, however de- 
uch Inding it must appear to an European, is or- 
in- Yd upon a very summary hearing upon any 
in- Yulvidual not in the rank of mandarines; and 
en Viceroy has not only the power of degrading 
ere mer officers, but of directing, without the re- 
om: lar form of a trial, any punishments not capital 
ead a inferior persons in office. A great proportion 
flat the Chinese are so lowered to, their condition, 
utin those punishments they feel little more than 
ſie mere corporal sufferings. occasioned by chem. 
lhe obvious object of the government, in seeking 
T4 | 
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to maintain the general tranquillity and welfare; 


Seems to have overlooked all precautions for the 


personal security of individuals. A court of jus. 
tice is established for trying persons accused of 


crimes deserving death; but no jury is empan- 


nelled to try the fact. The judges lay little stres 


on oral evidence, unless corroborated by conco- 
mitant circumstances, or written documents: tho 
on lighter charges the accused 1s suffered to purge 


himself by an oath administered in a solemn 


manner, and accompanied by religious ceremo- 


nies. Yet torture has been sometimes practized, | 


for the purpose of extorting confession, or the 
names of accomplices. This practice is the moꝶ 
impolitic in those who order it, as no prudence 
or innocence canbe certain of guarding themselves 
always against suspicion and accusation; and 
consequently against suffering an evil worse than 
death, for the purpose of ascertaining the ext 


ence of a crime which is expiated by the sentence, 


comparatively milder, of the loss of life. 

It seldom happens that a capital sentence is in 
flicted without the confirmation of the Emperor: 
but it takes place sometimes by order of the Vic 
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re; kekin, where a revision of the sentence is had be- 
the Ahe the great tribunal allotted for that purpose; 
us- Aud the usages of the empire, which suppose the 
| of Yuvereign to be endowed with every principle 
an Id humanity, require that he should formally 
tes Nunzult his council, to know whether he can, 
100, Ynithout danger to the state, avoid ordering the 
tho Yentence to be executed. | 
woe The execution of all capital Wh takes 
* fect at the same time; and the number, seldom 
mo- dove two hundred, is very small for so vast and 
xd, I ppulous an empire. In most cases, indeed, fine 
the ud imprisonment, flagellation and exile are the 
nor anal inflictions, except in crimes against the 
ence ue or Emperor, or in cases of blood, which 
chen umit of no pardon or commutation nor is 
and tere any distinction between murder and man- 
than Y laughter, * Theft is never punisbed with death; 
exist: Yor is robbery, unless the act be accompanied 
ence, uch personal injury and cruelty. The modera- 
Jim of such punishment seems to imply the in- 
is i iequency of the offence; and the fact is really so, 
eror;Y acept where famine rages, in which case no seve- 
Vie-Yity of punishment will prevent the commission 
uchu the crime. 
1 per. The attention of the Chinese government in 
red oſimes of scarcity, however provident and laudable, 
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and its general regulations, however benevolent 
and wise, being confined to the measure of pro. 


curing supplies from its own provinces, and those 
not always carried faithfully into execution, are 


not found to be equal in their effects to those o 


the interested and judicious watchfulness of 
speculative merchants in the European world, for 
_ relieving the actual or impending wants of indi 
viduals; and famine rages oftener in a Chines 
province, than in an European kingdom. 

In the variety of capital punishments, stran- 
gulation is deemed less infamous than decapitz 
tion: the separation of any part of the body 
from the remainder being considered as partic 
larly disgraceful. The punishment of the da, 
usually called by Europeans the cangue, is gene 
rally inflicted for petty crimes. It consists of an 
enormous tablet of wood with a hole in the mid. 
dle to receive the neck, and two smaller ones for 


the hands of the offender. It is a kind of perm» I 


nent and ambulatory pillory, which the culprits 
sentenced sometimes to wear for weeks or months 
together. His is suffered, provided his streng 
will enable him, to walk about; but he is fre 
quently glad, for the support of his awkward and 


degrading burden to lean against a wall or 3 
tree. If a servant or a runner of the civil ma- 


gistra 
rested 
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gistrate takes it into his head that the culprit has 
pro. ted too long, he beats him with a whip made 
08 ol leather thongs till he rises. 


are Instances are reported to have . where 
eof n offender has been allowed to hire another 
ol person to undergo punishment in his room. The 


lay, of which the maxims are rational and just, 
toes certainly not warrant it, tho the dispensers 


ran» ¶ U save a father from it. 

din. Y The order and administration of the jails are 
od) aid to be remarkably good. The debtor and fe- 
ticw ¶ bnare confined in separate prisons, without being 
cha, permitted to approach each other, as it is thought 
ene boch impolitic and immoral to associate guilt 
fan ich imprudence or misfoztune, by a promiscu- 
mid. ¶ us imprisonment. The two sexes are likewise 
s for lept carefully apart. Confinement for debt is 
ma. ¶ ay temporary ; but if after the delivery of all a 
ritis F @tor's property to his creditors, the demands 
ths I gainst him are still unsatisfied, he is liable, be- 
gh F ades, to wear a neck yoke in public for a certain 


period, in order to induce his family, if able, to 
Ucharge the debt, and thus put, an end to the 
Wprace, If his insolvency had been incurred 
ly gaming, or other improper conduct, he is 


kit may; and the piety of a son may, more in 
China than elsewhere, impel him to . pain 
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subject to corporal punishment, and exile” into 
A man may sell himself in China in certain 


cases, such as to discharge a debt to the crown, 
or to assist a lather in distress, or if dead, to bury 


him in due form. If his conduct in servitude 
should be unimpeachable, he is entitled to his li 
| berty at the end of twenty years. If otherwise, 


he continues a slave for life, as do his children, 
if he hadincludedthem in the original agreement, 


The Emperor's debtors, if fraudulently such, ar 
strangled; if merely by misfortunes, their wives | 


and children, and property of every kind, we 


sold; and they are sent ne to the new | 


Settlements in Tartary, 


In China the interests of the Laupen ad | 
ways made the first object. No property can be 


Secure against his claims. The preference thus 


given to the possessor of unlimited power may | 
be considered as the natural consequence of it, 


Some justification of this preference may like 


wise be derived from the consideration, that he 


who is most liable to frauds, ought to have the 


most effectual means of guarding against, and 


punishing, the commission of them. 
Disputes amongst individuals concerning pro- 


perty do not fill up a large space in the trans- 


tion 
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into Action of Chinese affairs. The anxiety of doing 
I wstice has not led in that country to the multi- 
nication of forms, and of pleadings in their 
Own, Faurts, Years are not spent in the decision of a 
Juit, during the suspension of which less atten- 
Jin can be paid to other objects. However it 
ads, the mind soon loses sight of the event: and 
n5es to other efforts and considerations. Pro- 
xity, beside, whether real or personal, is held 


tenures too simple to occasion much difference 


mves Hanils nor settlements. The little commerce 
, ue bey maintain with foreigners, and the unifor- 
nem Ynity of their own principles, customs, and opi- 

ions; but above all, the union which exists in 
re al. Yinilies, among whom elsewhere the exclusive 
an be nhts of individuals occasion the greatest feuds; 


thus Wand the sort of community in which most of 


' may dem continue in China, cut off the principal 
of il. N vurces of dissension. The halls of audience are, 
like act, more engaged in solicitations than in con- 
dat he tts. Men of talents and learning are employed 
re the Nometimes to support the cause of others who 


, and} we young, ignorant, or incapable ; but there is 
J so particular order of men who subsist in afflu- 


gro Fence, as lawyers and attornies; or who arrive at 
trans- lonities like the former. The impartiality of 


opinion as to the right to it. There are no 
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the judge, is endeavoured to be secured by ap- 
pointing no man to that office in the province of 
which he is a native; but tho he may not lean, 


from affection, to one of the parties, he is liable 


to be swayed by the weight of presents. Such pe” 
we no 


offerings are universal from an inferior to a supe. 


rior, and from a pleader to his judge, in China, 
as well as in most countries in the East. Judge | 


are paid by both contending parties; and if 
each of these were equally rich and equally libe. 


ral, it is possible that justice might be still fairly | 


pronounced between them, in like manner as it i 


in the British courts of law, notwithstanding the 
regular fees arising to the judge from the proceed 


ings on both sides. The great expensiveness of law- 
suits might even then, indeed, become an insti- 
ment of oppress10n in the hands of him who v 


at the same time wealthy and unjust; but, whats 


worse, the Chinese ſees, or presents, are not pre 
cisely ascertained; and it is often expected, that 
those offerings should be proportioned to the 
opulence of the donor, If such donations m- 
2 necessary requisite of office, as some Chines 


judges certainly consider them, without having 


any influence upon the decision of the cause, the 
greater amount exacted from the rich might op 
rate as a check upon any disposition in them 
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{o harass their poorer neighbours with vexatious 


wits; but it is asserted that, in fact, money is 
he grand instrument of decision in the Chinese 
bl. Kurts, which generally find reason at the bottom 
Ia the longest purse. The dispensers of justice 
Ii not placed in China above temptation, by 
Ile amount of their salaries, which would render 
Joes de acceptance of presents as unnecessary as they 
d Yor improper. 

Wn. J The influx of silver from Europe i into China, 
url nthin a century has occasioned a great increase 
it In the price of all articles of consumption, and 
; the as altered the proportion between the fixed 
ed, aries of the several officers of government, 
w. ud the usual expences of their respective sta- 
«ry. Ans. The ancient missionaries mention in 
> my Abeir accounts, the extreme cheapness of liv- 
hatis Hag at that time in China; but many of the 
tyre Kees8aries of life are not now lower than in 


5 pps An occasion happens of partiality i in all dif. | 


ven rences between Tartars and Chinese, when it 
Lines ald scarcely be expected that the balance of 
aving ace would be held with an equal hand between 
ge, the ts and the conquered. This incon- 
t ope- ¶ nience is little felt, however, in the southern 
them Nvinces, where the travellers were now pur- 
lng their route. Few Tartars were to be found 
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there, except such as filled considerable employ- ible 
ments, whose leaning towards individuals of | 
their own nation, there was consequently but 
little opportunity of betraying. There was not, 
for example, a single Tartar settled in the neigb- 
bourhood of Koang-sin-foo, where the badnes 
of the weather detained the travellers for a day. I 
The neighbouring country was inundated in 
great measure, and cultivated chielly in rice. Se 
veral rice mills on the river shewed that the grain 
was more frequently reduced into flour in that 
province than to the northward, where no such 
erections were observed. Many people were als 
employed in fishing, and others busily engaged 
in gathering the berries of the tallow tree, which 
at this season are ripe, and beginning to ol | 
like the pods of the cotton shrub. 

The travellers, taking a course a little to te | 
north · west, for the convenience of water-carriage, . 
entered soon into that great extent of flat aul 
swampy land, in the midst of which is the Poy-! 
ang lake, being the largest collection of waters 
within the Chinese dominions. For the distance 
of some miles, indeed, on every side of it, the 
face of the country is one wild and moras 
waste, covered with reeds and rushes, and en-); 
tirely inundated for a part of the year. Not: 
village is to be seen; nor any traces of habitation 
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loy-B:ible, except now and then a mean and solitary 
s OS: for the residence or a fisherman, so situate 
metimes as to be approached only by a boat. 
not, ese wretched beings subsist by fishing, and 


gb nising vegetables on hurdles of bamboo rest- 
Iness upon marshes, or floating upon the surface 
* ihe water. e 0 39d 17 111 s 
din The lake Poyang and the adjacent, country 


wy literally be termed the common sewer of 

ina. Rivers flow into it from most points of 

E compass. Several canals have been formed | : 
bm it, and inclosed within high banks for the ig 
kurity of vessels in the season of tempests and | HY 
madations. The billows of the lake, indeed, 
e sometimes to such a height as to render it, in 3 $328 
te opinion of the Chinese mariners, as dange- 
bus as the sea. In this lake were scattered small 
Rudy islands just peeping above the surface of 


_ te water, and covered with humble dwellings, 
at 7 | 


e abodes of fighermen. | 
The Poyang, after having collected the water 
l&veral rivers, empties itself into the Y ang-tse- | 
lang, and contributes in no small degree to the 
Fuenitude of that stream. 1772 Gt 
In the journey through the swampy grounds 
Much lay for several miles to the southward of 
oyang, the habitations and the resources of 
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the people were still the same as in the * 
neighbourhood of the lake. Each inhabitan 
seemed to have his own fishing grounds. Thei 


ponds were divided into small portions, in whicl 


their fish were bred and fattened. Some of them 
were a small species like sprats, which dried and 
salted, become an object of commerce throughout 


the empire. Besides the various methods al. 


ready mentioned to be practised for catching figh 


in China, there is another in general use, which 
is that of stretching out a net on four pieces of 
bamboo, and suspended by a long pole. 

Water fowl are particularly plenty in this 
part of the country, and form a part of its re 
sources. They are caught by various stratagems; 


by the explosion of gunpowder, they are u. 
markably tame and familiar. The common while 
necked crow of China, corvus dauricus, will suffer 
itself to be approached within two or three yaw 
before it commences to take wing. 

As the country receded from the Poyang, and 
the travellers got out of the province of Kiangþ 
nan into that of Kiang-see, the prospect became 


more pleasant, and the lands more fertile. The 


usual populousness recurred. The progress af 


the Embassy was however slow, and the yachs 
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now moving against the current of A rapid 
nher which came from the south- west. Inun- 
irſhed fields were here succeeded by extensive 
chKntations of the sugar cane. To apply the SY $- 


min of irrigation to those plantations, which 


nde on a sandy soil far elevated above the river, 
ul vas necessary to raise the water to heights 


al ich could not be attained by the means hi- 


ito mentioned to be practised by the Chinese. 
tthe want suggested the resource; and a ma- 


atrivance, as it was cheap in its materials, easy 
18 is operation, and effectual to its purpose. 

Iwo hard- wood posts or uprights were firmly 
in the bed of the river, in a line perpendi- 


ed Fir to its bank. These posts supported the 
re-Wi, about ten feet in length, of a large and dur- 
lie 


wheel, consisting of two unequal rims, the 
meter of one of Which, closest to the bank, 


ile the opposite segment of the wheel rises 
We the elevated bank. This double wheel is 
tected with the axis, and is supported by 
Fen or eighteen spokes obliquely inserted 
s Ar each extremity of the axis, and crossing 
cho other at about two-thirds of their length. 


Ine was invented by them, as ingenious in its 


ig about fifteen inches shorter than that of the 
r rim; but both dipping in the stream, 
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They are * strengthened by a a concentriel The on 
circle, and fastened afterwards: to the rims: thelſi of thi 


spokes inserted in the interior extremity of theſful the p 
axis, reaching the outer rim, and those proceed bamb« 


ing from the exterior extremity of the same axizhuds or 
reaching the inner and smaller rim.  Betweenf the « 
the rims and the crossings of the spokes, is woyenſuje join 
a kind of close basket-work, serving as ladkmboo. 

boards or floats, which meeting successively thetany kit 
current of the stream, obey its impulse, and tum parts 
round the wheel. To both its rims are attached of slit 


Mee, Is ( 
Mur or 


small tubes or spouts of wood, with an inclination 
of about twenty-five degrees to the horizon, or 
to the axis of the wheel. The tubes are closed alfrable d 
their outer extremity, and open at the oppositg of wat: 
end. By this position, the tubes which happen ine. 
the motion of the wheel to be in the stream willi These v 
their mouths or open ends uppermost, fill witlifeter, ; 
water. As that segment of the wheel rises, N consec 
mouths of the tubes attached to it, alter thei raisec 
relative inclination, but not so much as to H with 
their contents flow out, till such segment of gh of f 
wheel becomes the top. The mouths of tho clear. 

tubes are then relatively depressed, and pour WF equal. t. 
water into a wide trough placed on posts, irollfiry of ty 
whence it is conveyed as may be wanted amo moder 
the canes. © wheel ; 
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The only materials employed in the construc- 
IIn of this water- wheel, except the nave or axis, 
d the posts on which it rests, are afforded by 
bamboo. The rims, the spokes, the ladle- 
sSuds or floats, and the tubes or spouts, and 
Jen the cords, are made of entire lengths or 
ge joints, or large pieces, or thin slices, of the 
Suboo: Neither nails, nor pins, nor screws, 
ry kind of metal enters into its construction. 
e parts are bound together firmly by cordage, 
nok slit bamboo. Thus, at a very trifling ex- 
e, is constructed a machine which, without 
or or attendance, will furnish, from a con- 
enble depth, a reservoir with a constant sup- 
of water, adequate to every agricultural pur- 
These wheels are from twenty to forty feet in 
i neter, according to the height of the bank, 


vith ease twenty tubes or spouts, of the 
th of four feet, and diameter two inches in 


equal to six-tenths of a gallon, and a peri- 
of twenty tubes, twelve gallons. A stream 
moderate velocity would be sufficient to turn 
e wheel at the rate of four revolutions in one 
nn. ä | 


| consequent elevation to which the water is 
e raised. Such a wheel is capable of sustain- 


e clear. The contents of such a tube, would 
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minute, by which would be lifted forty-eight 
gallons of water- in that short period; in one 
hour, two thousand eight hundred' and eighty 
gallons; and sixty-nine thousand one hundred 
and twenty gallons, or upwards of three hun- 
dred tons of water, in a day. 
This wheel is thought to exceed, in most re- 
spects, any machine yet in use for similar pur. 


POSES. 


wheel, so common in the south of France, and in 
the Tyrol, approaches nearest to the Chines 
- Wheel; but is vastly more expensive, and leu 
simple in its construction, as well as less in 
genious in the contrivance. In the Tyrol, then 
are also wheels for lifting water, with a circum 
© kexence of wood hollowed into scoops; but they 
are much inferior either to the Persian « or bs 
nese wheel. 

The "FFP is a curious and beautiful as vel 
It is properly a reed, " 
low, and generally jointed. - It is supposed & 
flourish most in dry grounds in the neighbow 
hood of running water. Its growth is un at 
taining its. height, not often more than twel 
leet, in about eighteen months. 


perlies, so seldom united, of being equally iy 


as a valuable plant. 


The Persian wheel, with loose bucket | 
suspended to the edges of the rim or fellies of the 
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ht ind solid. It rises out of the ground with a 
be tunk, of which the diameter contracts as its 
tyTlngth increases, in the manner of some, at least, 
ea uche palm tribe. The branches of the bamboo 
1. u few, and of a light shining green, the leaves 

Jung and delicate. Within the hollow of its 
re-Yjnts is sometimes found a singular substance, 
ur. unsidered in some countries as a medicine, ac- 
en onding to the relation of a learned traveller, and 
the poved by an ingenious chemist, to be of a sili- 
in aus nature. The Chinese reckon above sixty 


erties of the bamboo, and apply it, perhaps, 
len oss many uses. Besides its utility in buildings 


in. core and upon the water, in almost all kinds of 
gere imiture, and in the pulp made from its sub- 


um-Yiace into paper, its tender sprouts are relished 


bey in an article of food. It is only within a few 


hi ars that the bamboo has been introduced into 


eral of the West India islands, where it has 
wellen found to be one of the most valuable pre- 
hob ats that could be offered to them: 

ed Pantations of the bamboo abounded in the 
Dou wrince of Kiang-see, in several spots adjoining 
k, pte river on which the Embassy was now em- 
yen ned. With the large camphor tree, which 
Profex at a little more distance from the river, was 
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sometimes mixed one of a still greater size, a 
species of the ficus, or Chinese yang-shoo, of 
which the branches spread horizontally to such 
an extent, that one tree may be almost sufficient 
to cover half an acre of land. The vallies be. 
tween the river and the mountains were not ex- 
tensive; but the country could scarcely be more 
populous if a plain. Many manufactories of 
coarse earthen ware, as well as of fine porcelain 
were interspersed in the province of Kiang: see. 
In some places the mountains rose immediately 
from the river, into which huge rocks had fallen 
from the steep sides of the mountains. The strean 
of the river rolling over them with impetuosity, 
has sometimes occasioned accidents, the recolle: 
tion of which induced the Chinese navigators 
renew, before they attempted passing them, the 
same sort of sacrifices which are described on 
passing the Vellow river. 
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Beyond the rocks, the Smooth water was il vt born 
most covered with small boats, in each of whidſÞtre dist 
was one or two of the fishing birds. Those bor allow 


are so small and light that the fishermen c' 


orm tow 


them ofien on their shoulders, from one lake fil theirs 
another, together with the bird which serves lad. 


the instrument by which the fish 1s caugl 
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zometimes the fisherman and his bird rest, in 


Jeu of boats, on small rafts, en of ive 


i umboos tied together. 

t lo this southern province, fields of wheat; just 
Irringing out of the ground, were to be found in 
Ile vicinity of the tall sugar cane, now nearly 
e Yitfor the mill. In this province the women of 
of ke lower rank are freed from the prejudice of 
in ue feet; and are so remarkably robust and la- 
e. Fionous, that peasants of other provinces have 
ly ken known to come to purchase what they call, 
en working wife, in Kiang-see. A farmer in that 
m Anovince has been seen to drive, with one hand, 
ly, Yi plough, to which his wife was yoked, while he 
ec-Muved the seed with the other hand in drills. 
suff [he soil, indeed, was loose, and the plough of 
the ery light materials and. construction. The task, 
on lever, imposed upon the woman appeared to 
In European eye altogether unbecoming, when 
st borne equally by the other sex. The wives 
hichWrere distinguished from the maidens, by the lat- 
boar allowing the hair near the forehead to hang 
anon towards the eyebrows, while the former had 


1 ll theirs bound together mpon the crown of the 


lead. 


ok Farms are n let for three, ſhow; or seven 


| las resumable "7 the Iandlord, or relinquich- | 
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able by the tenant, at the end of any of thow 


terms, according to the contract. In general, the 
owner divides the crop with the cultivator. The 
latter has his share entire. The former pays out 
of his, the Emperor's tax, which is considered to 


be always the same whether the season he plenti- 


ful or scanty; tho, in the latter case, an abatement 
of part, or remission of the whole, is made upon 
representation. Five per cent. is said to he the 
Emperor's proper share of the average crop; but 
the valuation, which is made entirely at the dis 
cretion of the crown officer, is generally fixed s 


much higher than the current price of produce, 


that the tax sometimes equals a tenth of the 
whole. 5 „ 
The river, against the course of which the 
yachts had been so long tracked, was now grom 
shallow, and ceased quickly to be navigable. It 


took its source between ranges of bleak and bar- 
ren mountains, which were not unfrequently| 


covered, in the winter months, with snow; and 
some tracts of land were perceived to be without 
the smallest degree of verdure, the surface being 
a kind of dark sand or crumbling stone, a pe 
pendicular section of which discovered seven 
horizontal and parallel layers or veins of quart, 
between beds of argillaceous earth. 
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A second land journey was now to be under- 
Laken in the same manner as before; and pre- 


nrations being quickly made on the day of dis- 
mbarkation, the travellers set out early next 
norning, and soon arrived at the foot of moun- 


ins that divide the province of Kiang-see, which 


ley were quitting, from the province of Quan- 
ung. They form a chain running mostly from 
at to west, and are nearly perpendicular to 
he range already mentioned, proceeding to it 


mtherly from Han-choo-foo. Their basis is 


(granite, over which are gravelly and calcareous 


Tinta. The travellers began in a little time to 


xend the highest of those eminences, the summit 
(which was confounded with tlie clouds above it. 


vo of those clouds, as they appeared at least to 
me of the Spectators, were without motion, 
Ind leſt a void regular space between them; but 
Aer the travellers had ascended a long way upon 
T circuitous road, so traced for the purpose of 
king practicable for horsemen, they were asto- 


Futhed to find that those apparently steady clouds 


bmed, themselves, the summit of the mountain, 
atdown by dint of labour, to a very considerable 
epth, in order to render the ascent somewhat 
155 steep. Difficult as this passage still con- 


Jaues, it is so much less 30 than before the top 
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of the mountain was thus cut through, that the 


statue of the mandarine who had it done, is 
| honoured with a niche in some of the Chinese 


temples hereabouts. At this pass is a military 
post. 

The mountain is clothed with plantations of 
trees to its utmost height, from whence a mon 
extensive and rich prospect opens at once to the 
eye. A gentle and uniform descent of seven 
miles on every side, almost entirely clothed with 


lively verdure, and crowned with towns, villages, | 
and farm-houses, is, to use Mr. Barrow's expres- 


Sion, ** as it were, laid at the ſeet of the spec- 
tator;” whilst distant plains of unbounded extent, 


with mountains rising out of the horizon, ter- 


minate the view. 


Towards the northerly point 


of the compass appeared, however, a tract of was 
and barren ground, The hills scattered over the | 


plain appeared, comparatively to the vast emi. 


nence from whence they were viewed, like 80 


many hay-ricks. Such is, indeed, the distant 
appearance of many other Chinese hills. The 
town of Nan-gan-foo, which the travellers had 
lately left, from their present situation seemel 
merely to be a heap of tiles, while the river that 
passed by it was like a shining line. The 
mountain, so superior to the surrounding objech, 
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must . of much higher elevation above the sur- 
face of the sea. It cannot be less than one thou- 


and feet higher than the source of the Kan-kiang, 


or river up which the party had navigated from 


J the neighbourhood of the Poyang. Its stream is 


rapid, that the average of its fall may be esti- 


mated at twenty feet a mile, during a direct | 


kngth of about three hundred miles, the whole 
amounting to six thousand feet, which, with the 
tevation-of one thousand feet above the source 
of the river, make the apex of the mountain to be 
even thousand above the surface of the Poyang 
lake, That lake discharges a vast volume of water 
into the Yang-tse-kiang river, with a considerable 


* F current, which runs from thence at least three 


undred miles before it reaches the Eastern sea; 
ad in that distance cannot have a fall of less 
than a thousand feet. These computations give 


berefore to the mountain an elevation of eight 


thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
The road across the mountain was crowded 


ith several thousand peasants, carrying large 


rs of oil to Nan-gan-foo, from whence it 1s sent 
by water to the more northern provinces of the 


empire. On this road were seen some horses, 


remarkably small, but hardy and nimble. They 


had not handsome forehands, but were otherwise 
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well Shaped, with limbs as neat and clender 1 tak 


those of a Stage 


On arriving at Nan-choo-foo, the frontier city 


of the province, about eighteen miles from the 
pass upon the mountain, convenient but small 
covered barges, suited to the smallness of the 
river near its source, were found in readiness 
to receive the Persons and baggage © of the Em- 
bassy. 


This river, called Pe- klang, continues is 


course through an extent of about two hundred 
and sixty miles to the city of Canton. From 
thence it falls, after a further course of about 
eighty mules, into the southern sea of China, 


near which it takes, among foreigners, the name | 


| of Bocca Tigris. 


For a great part of its course to the northward 
of Canton it lies between two ranges of cales 


reous hills, some of which rise immediately from 
the water, while others receding from the banks 


leave some narrow and some extended plains in- 
tervening between them. The eminences in the 


beginning were rude and broken, producing 
chiefly the sesanqua and the larch, growing 


sometimes in spots where it required no little 


labour and management to plant them. The Soil | 
was mostly sand mixed with a little clay, and 
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* ariaking of the granite strata which lay below 


ity | 
the 


t. Hereabouts in the little dells were scattered 


mall neat houses, surrounded by patches of land 
der cultivation, and apparently accessible only 


y the river. In its bed were frequently heaped 
wether stones, which with stakes of wood formed 
lind of dam, leaving sluices through which the 


Inter rushes with a rapid stream; and in these 
ze placed baskets of wicker- work, having point- 
Id sticks within side converging towards each 
her, which permit the fish to pass through 


lem, but prevent their regress; thus rendering 
hem the prey of the proprietor of those snares. 

As soon as the hills opposite to each other be- 
mn to be less rugged, tobacco was planted on 


teir slanting sides, contrary to the usual system 


Chinese agriculture, which affects to erect 


Ftrraces on every practicable slope. There were 
lowever some mountains which were barren and 


a horrid aspect. No vegetation was to be dis- 
overed on them. Rocks piled upon rocks in 
very fantastic form, threaten the passenger sail- 


ng under their overhanging heads. Five of the 


nost remarkable of those tremendous heaps were 
ermed by the Chinese the five horses heads. 
One was distinguished towards its summit by 


Ibyers of different coloured stones. Other hills 
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consisted chiefly of mines of coal, rising directly 
from the river and opening into day. They 
were worked by drawing a level from the riyer 
into the side of the mine, the contents of which 
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are loaded immediately on barges from the mauth | 


of an horizontal shaft. This coal is of a $f 


soapy nature, shivery, and easily pulverized, | 
and such as is sometimes called culm coal. A 


the Chinese have no fire- places with open grates, 
but burn their fuel in close stoves, they com- 
' -monly char their coal, previously to its being 


employed for fuel; and for this purpose deep 


pits are dug in the vicinity of the mines. In 
the general spirit of Chinese economy, rendered, 


perhaps, necessary by the immensity of their I. 


population, the dust even of the coals is not los 
by them. A livelihood is obtained by gathering 
this dust, and mixing it with equal quantities of 
soft earth collected out of marshy grounds, which 
when made into the form of bricks, and rendered 
solid in the sun, are transported to districts wher 
no coal is found. = 

As soon as the river became sufficiently deep 


and wide, the passage barges were changed in 
larger and more commodious yachts. The w- 
lume of water was increased by a junction with I 


another considerable stream coming from the 
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north-west. At their confluence stood the city 
of Chau-choo-foo, the environs of which were 
leasant and romantic. The plains were sown 


Lich rice and tobacco. The rising grounds were 
Jjlanted with cotton and the sesanqua. The boats 


thich ply from one part of the city to another 


Ire chiefly managed by females, who are gene- 


nlly young and neatly dressed, with an evident 
ntent of attracting the attention of passengers. 
Asimilar custom had been observed before on 
he Tai-hoo lake, where men absent from their 
wn families abounded. At Chau-choo-foo, the 
ommerce of two navigable. rivers occasioned a 
oncourse of male strangers. The frail females 


Inn the boats had not embraced this double occu- 


ption, after having quitted their parents, or on 
leing abandoned by them on account of their 
nisconduct ; but the parents themselves, taking 
wother interest in the chastity of their daughters, 


ban as it might contribute to an advantageous 


disposal of them to wealthy husbands, feel little 
rluctance, when no such prospect offers, to de- 
te them to one employment, with a view to 
the profits of another. Women, especially in 


he lower walks of life, are bred with little other 


principle than that of implicit obedience to their 


lthers or their husbands. To them they are 
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taught to refer the good or bad qualities of their 
actions, without any idea of virtue in the abstract, 


Nor do the men seem to value chastity, except 
what may tend to their own personal gratificas 


tion. The case is probably somewhat otherwise 
in the upper classes of life in China. There is, 


in fact, a greater difference often between different 
ranks in the same country, than between the same 


ranks in different countries. The Chinese wo- 
men, of whatever condition in life, are, for the 
most part, deprived of the benefit of reading, or 


of acquiring knowledge by observation. Their 
ignorance, their inexperience, their retirement, 


their awe also of those whom they consider as | 


their superiors, disqualify them, in great mea- 
sure, from becoming the friends or habitual com- 


panions of the leisure of their husbands. Even | 


a relish for their personal charms is subject gra- 
dually to diminish; and less horror is felt against 
unnatural practices, which, however they are, 8 


well as all perverse and impure desires, justly | 


reprobated by the Chinese moralists, are seldom, 
if ever, punished by the law, at least when com- 
mitted by the mandarines. Where the ladies 
never form a part of society with men, mutual 
improvement, or delicacy of taste and sentiment, 
the softness of address, the graces of elegant con- 


ien | 


Ineanour of the Chinese is, indeed, very cere- 


con- 
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yerse, the refinement and play of passions, can- 
wot take place; and unguarded manners in the 


nen are liable to degenerate into coarse plea- 
antry or broad allusions. The exterior de- 


nonious. It consists of various evolutions of 
de body, and inclinations of the head, in bend- 


Ing or stiffening the knee, and in joining and 


üsengaging the hands; all which are considered 


Js the perfection of good breeding and deport- 


nent; while the nations who are not expert in 


uch discipline are thought to be little better than 
krbarians. When, however, those Chinese cere- 


Ironies are once shewn off, the performers of 


lem relapse into ease and familiarity. In their 
dress to strangers, they are not restrained by 


Iny bashfulness; but present themselves with an 
Fy confident air, as if they considered them- 


elves as the superiors, and as if nothing in their 
tanners or appearance could be deficient or in- 
murate. This habit of confidence in themselves 
ws originally from a consciousness ofsurpassing 
heir neighbours in merit of every kind. Before 
be period of the Mongol invasion of thein coun- 
ty, in the midst of the dark ages of Europe, 
when China was visited by Marco Polo, the 
utives of it had already reached their highest 
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pitch of civilization, in which they were certainly 
much superior to their conquerors, as well as 


| anton, 
to their European contemporaries; but not hav- he purp 
ing since advanced, whilst the nations of Europe te gover 


have been every day improving in manners, and g...q . 
in arts and knowledge of every kind, the Chinese m. 
are seen by the latter with less admiring eyes I yet th 
than they were by the first travellers who gave aby th 
accounts of them. The Chinese themselves felt re! th 
lately in their intercourse with the Embassy dior x 
some of the advantages which the English now ug ne 
had over them. The Chinese have suffered, per- 
haps, likewise by the intermixture with the Ie OR 
Manchoo Tartars : feeling themselves in some 
degree degraded under the yoke of the most bland, 
absolute authority that can be vested in a prince, laces wi 
whilst the Tartars consider themselves as in Ihe lar 
some measure partakers of their sovereign's do- | 
minion over the whole; and are thus consoled ich , 
under the pressure of his power upon them. Ye... 
selves; like the house servants or house Negroes | 
belonging to a great landlord in Livonia, or a Rk feet 
planter in Jamaica, who, tho slaves themselves, 
look down upon the peasantry and field Negroes 
of the estate, as greatly their inferiors. 

Upon a principle not dissimilar, the inhabi- 
tants in general of the maritime province of 
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ennton, considering the strangers that came for 
ke purpose of traffic to it, as less protected by 
Ie government of the country than themselves, 


Ikcted a sort of superiority sometimes over 
hem. . „ SES * 203925 9133 C01! 2K 


Jn by the English, was maniſested some days 
kbre' the yachts had reached the city of Can- 


tms not unusual to hear some English words 
Juempted to be spoken by: Chinese. Many of 
te boats of burden which were sailing down the 


ices with vast rafts or floats of timber, mostly 
(he larch and camphor trees, on their Passage 
orards the middle provinces of the empire, 

lich were too level and too well cultivated to 
e suffered to produce much wood. The rafts 


£6 und together, extended sometimes above a hun- 

a Yid feet in length. Masts were erected in seve- 
„ parts of them; on which sails were set to waft 
e Fn against the current whenever there was a 

PPourable breeze. When otherwise, they were 
* keked by the people who lived upon them in 


tetables were often made to grow, and several 
VOL, III. A a 
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Yet the influence of the extensive trade carried 


m;for upon the river, as well as along its banks, : 


ner were laden with goods destined to be sent to 
Iugland. It was crowded, indeed, also in many 5 


ins built for that purpose. Upon these rafts: 
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domestic animals were reared. From the cabins 


children issued, almost like bees rushing from 
hive. The people on board had like wise tackling 


to fish; and large nets were drawn up from them, 
as from the deck of a boat. g 
On one side of the river was an immense rock: 


of grey coarse marble, estimated to be about sit 
hundred feet in height. In a large rent or fissure | 


close to the water's edge, and accessible only by 


boats, is a temple, inhabited by Ho-shaung, or 
priests of Fo, who worship there a variety of | 


chiefs or heroes deified, and of virtues and pas- 
sions personiſied. This temple consists of several 
apartments, one over the other, of considerable 
height, which were chiefly excavations made 


into the rock. Above them, in a large natunl 
fissure, is an immense mass of stalactites not 


less, apparently, than a ton in weight, out of 
which proceed a vast number of ramifications, 
Many of the hills are cut down perpendicularly 


to the water's edge, in order to obtain from thence 


the immense masses of stone employed in pe 


godas, bridges, and for the platforms or ſounde 


tions on which Chinese temples and palaces art 


erected. Quarries are frequently wrought at the 


sides of rivers, on account of the facility of trans 


portation from thence. 
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A plain terminated only in the "EVER at 


length succeeded to the double range of heights | 


through which the river had 'mostly flowed 
hitherto from its source. The stream was now 
widened, and soon met the tide flowing from the 
zouthward. The country was intersected by 
large canals for the purposes of navigation, 


and others of a smaller size for occasionally wa- 


tering the grounds. The whole exhibited every 
mark of fertility, industry, and populousness. 


I The principal cultivation was rice. In some 
pots were groves of mulberry trees. Along the 
river, as the party approached Canton, were 


nurseries full of curious plants; and also country 
houses belonging to the principal native mer- 
chants of that city. To one ofthose the Company's 


Commissioners, together with several English 


gentlemen and Chinese connected with them, 


came to meet the Embassador. 


The Viceroy had already gone on before, in 


order to prepare, at Canton, for his Excellency's 
reception there. He sent from thence large and 
magnificent barges, adorned with profusion of 
glass, gilding, and painting, in which the Em- 


bassy made its entrance into Canton. They ar- 


rived there on the 19th of December, 1793. The 


uncommon honours paid to his Excellency, by 
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order of the Viceroy, and his own personal at- 
tentions, had not the mere effect of idle and tran- 
sitor y show ; but taught the inhabitants of Can- 
ton to consider the English there no longer as 


destitute of protection, or unworthy of respect. 


At Canton almost every individual of the 
Embassy enjoyed at length the satisfaction, aſter 
many disappointed hopes, of hearing from their 
private friends. Accounts also had arrived, that 
the government of France had declared war 
against Great Britain; and the Embassador felt 
therefore the greater satisfaction, in being in- 
formed, that the Lion man of war had been over- 


taken by a messenger from the Company's Com · 


missioners before Sir Erasmus Gower had made 
any progress in his way to the northward, aſter 
having been supplied with what he wanted from 
Canton: and that his ship was then lying at the 
place called Bocca Tigris. She had sailed from 
Chu-san on the eighteenth of October. During 
her stay there, of about seven weeks, his crew had 
recovered almost entirely from the dysentery with 
which they had been long tormented. Beside 
the benefit of air and exercise, they had the ad- 


vantage of a fresh and wholesome diet. They 


were supplied with animal food, particularly 
poultry, as well as vegetables, at reasonable 


rate: 
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rates, especially when purchased without the 
intervention of men in office, who generally ex- 
acted fees from the seller, which fell ultimately 
upon the consumer. Fruits of all kinds were 
plentiful and cheap. Tea was cheaper than in | 
any other part of China. A month before their 
departure, a dreadful storm raged, accompanied 
with lightning, which was so low as to appear 
to pass along the muzzles of the guns, and con- 
tinued in such violent and constantly succeeding 
ſlashes, as to drive every person off the decks. 
The wind, during the severity of the tempest, 
was northerly, and contrary to what had blown 
for the late preceding months; and the whole 
was considered by the seamen as a contest between 
the two monsoons which should get the better. 
The south-west wind became, however, preva- 
lent again. The weather afterwards was incon- 
sant, and the wind changeable, until the end of 
September, when a strong northeast gale arose, 
which settled in a few days in a moderate 
breeze from the same quarter; and the new 
monsoon was considered as established for the 
geason. s 5 


Sir Erasmus Gower was desirous of then pur- 
1 


|| ung the route proposed by the Embassador at 
Tien sing; but he was obliged, in the first place, 


= 


358 
to proceed for the river of Canton, as has been 


served among his people. 
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already mentioned. Little, however, suspecting 


the change of circumstances, which rendered ne- 


cessary a correspondent change in his destination, 
he was determined to return, as quickly as pos- 


sible to the north- east. All possible honours 


were paid to him on his departure from Chu-san, 
in consequence of the good order he had pre- 
The Lion sailed 
through the Chu-san islands, and the straits of 
Formosa, with saſety and expedition; and an- 
chored on the twenty- third of October near the 


Ladrone islands. In that of Samcock good water 


was found in sufficient plenty for the ship's use. 
In the summit of that island is a huge heap of 
granite rocks, from whence there is an extensive 


prospect of all the passages leading thro the La- 


drones. The Chinese pilots look out from thence 


for vessels coming from sea towards their ports. 
The latitude of the island is twenty-two degrees 
nine minutes north. The longitude, by a mean 
of nine sights of the sun's distance from the moon, 
is one hundred and twelve degrees forty-one mi- 
nutes east of Greenwich. _ 

From this place Sir Erasmus sent to the Com- 


missioners at Canton, and by them he was suppli- 


ed, in a very few days with the medicines and 
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other articles he wanted. He bent afterwards im- 
mediately his course back thro the straits of 
Formosa ; but now the north-east monsoon, 
which was in its utmost force, blew directly 
zainst him. On the fourth of November, he met 
aviolent gale of wind, not far from Pedra Branca, 
The weather continued, - indeed, boisterous the 
whole time the ship was out, with an irregular 
hort sea, which got up in a moment. The sails 
were constantly splitting, and were not without 


difficulty supplied. The Lion continued thus 


eyeral days working off the China shore without 


I gining a mile. She then stood over for Formosa, 


chere there was less current against her; and 
the made some progress: but the turbulence of 
be weather was such, that she sprung both top- 
masts, and was obliged to return to the Ladrones, 
n order to be in some degree of shelter, for the 
purpose of being refitted, and capable of renew- 


ng her efforts to get ſorward. Several piratical 


ſessels, filled with Chinese, were hovering in 


lis neighbourhood, and had very lately taken 


J veral Chinese junks, and plundered the adjacent 
bands. The practice of those pirates is to make 


laves of such able bodied men, as they take pri- 
vners, to put the rest to death, and to sink the. 


jus, and burn the * aſter _ out 
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whatever they deem valuable. On thetwenty-first | 


of November, the Lion met a brig, which on exa- 


mination, proved to 1e very vesse] to which 


belonged the five men whom the Embassy had 
found, and left, in the volcanic island of Am 


sterdam, tlie preceding month of February, As 
Sir Erasmus had heard, from Canton, «of. the 
war between Great Britain and France, he seized 
the brig as a lawful prize, she belonging to, and 
having been fitted out from, the Isle of France, 
Thus, the return of the brig to the island of 


Amsterdam, for Perron and his companions, | 
with the cargo of skins they were collecting for 


her there, was frustrated at once. And if ever 
those poor people should be enabled to get away 
from that desolate and confined spot, it must be 


owing to some fortunate accident of a vessel 


casually touching at it, and disposed to l. 


them from Fe 


Before the damages v which the Lion had lady 


3 were repaired, Sir Erasmus Gower te- 


| ceived the Embassador's dispatches; and in con- 


sequence of them, instead of combating again 
with the MONSOON, he Steered for the Bocca 
Tigris. 


Captain Mackintosh also arrived at Canton 


sooner than he expected. He had found the 


ton. 
the 
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mandarines md people of Chu:san perſectly well 
disposed to comply with the Emperor's orders, 
in respect to the privileges to be granted to the 
captain and his officers, in the purchase of a 
cargo there; and tea and silk were much cheaper 
than elsewhere; but the Chu-san traders were 
not prepared for so extensive a concern, as a cargo 
of goods fitted for the European market, to fill 
a ship of the size of the Hindostan, full twelve 
hundred tons; nor for the purchase of the Euro- 
pean goods on board her, better calculated for a 
larger city. They would therefore expect specie 
for most of the articles they could furnish for the 
Hindostan, and which had not been provided by 


her commander. He found it expedient, there- 


fore, to proceed to Canton, where he was to en- 
joy, for the present voyage, the same privileges 
and exemptions, as at Chu-san. He left that 
place with regret, .in which the inhabitants par- 
ok; as his officers and. crew had been very 


careful in their conduct towards the Chinese; 


and a general satisfaction was. ſelt on both sides. 
The Hindostan had, as well as the Lion, the ad- 


vantage of a favourable monsoon in proceeding 


to Canton; but the straits of Formosa are gene- 
nlly so tempestuous, that Captain Mackintosh 


xarcely remembered to have seen severer wea- 
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ther than he met in this short passage through 


those straits to che river of Canton. 


Lis of Plants in the Providides of King and 


Canton. 
Kyllinga triceps. - Tad 
Panicum italicum. Allium. | 
Arundo bambos. Convallaria japonica, 
Eriocaulon. Daphne indica. 


Elæagnus pungens. 
Ilex, a new species. 
Azalea indica. 
Convolvulus sericeus. 
— - battatas. 
| medium. 


—oobscurus. 


Nauclea orientalis. 
Lonicera. | 
Sphenoclea zeylanica. 
Bladhia japonica. 
Illecebrum sessile. 
Gardenia florida. 
Asclepiadea, two spe- 
cies. 
Burmannia, a new spe- 
cies. 


Polygonum fagopy- 


rum. 

Laurus camphora. 
Cassia obtusifolia. 
Euphorbia. 

Rosa indica. 
another pecits. 
Triticum. 

Rubus. 

Thea. 


Gossipium. 


 Hybiscus syriacus. 


Camellia sesanqua. 
Arachis hypogza. 
Glycine. 


Indigofera tinctoria · 


Citrus triſoliata. 


Mimos: 


Panax 7 


I Pteris s 


Asplen 


cies. 
Polypo 
Lycopc 
Myoso 
Plumb; 
Tycho 
Mussen 
Justici; 
Ronde 
Dature 
Nicoti; 


Physa 


Artemisia. 


Chrysanthemum indi- | 


cum. 

llephantopus. 

Urtica nivea. 

(uercus dentatus, 
Thunberg. 

binus larix. 

Croton sebiferum. 

Cucurbitacea. 

behæmum aristatum. 


Mimosa. 


Panax aculeata. 

Pteris semi pinnata. 
Asplenium, two spe- 
cies. 

Polypodium. 
Lycopodium cernuum. 
Myosotis scorpioides. 
umbago zeylanica. 
Peychotria asiatica. 


serpens. 
Mussenda frondosa. 
usticia. 
Rondeletia as iatica. 
Datura. 


Nicotiana tabacum. 


Physalis. 
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Solanum diphyllum, 
Osbeck. 
verbascifo- 


lum. 


nigrum. : 


Lycium japonicum. 
— foetidum. 


Capsicum. 


Dysoda fascicularis, 


Loureiro. 
Serissa. Jussiæi. 
Pontedera. 

Juncus articulatus. 
Rumex, Thunberg. 
Jussiæa erecta. 
Dianthus deltoides. 


Cratægus bibas, Lour. 
— glabra, Thun- 


berg. 
Lagerstroemia indica. 
Clematis, Thunberg. 
Urtica nivea. 
Sagittaria trifolia. 


Cupressus pendula, 


Thunberg. 


Sterculia platanifolia. 


Rotboellia. 


86g 


another species. 
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Xanthoxylon trifolia- 


tum. 


— another species. 
8 1 


Juniperus barbadensis, 


Thunberg. 
Anthisteria ciliata. 


Plectronia chinensis, 
Loureiro. 
Ophioglossum scan- 


Ficus indicus. 


dens. | 
Acrosticum siliquosum J 
Saccharum. 
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CHAPTER v. 


SIDENCE OF THE EMBASSY AT CANTON, AND AT 
MACAOs | 


Tas city and suburbs of Canton are situate 


ſhe Embassy was lodged on the opposite side. 
Is quarters consisted of separate buildings suf- 
rently spacious and convenient. Some of 
em were fitted up in the English manner, with 
ws windows and fire-grates. The use of the 


every comfortable, tho in a situation bordering 
yon the tropic. A large garden with ponds 
ud parterres surrounded the buildings. On 
te side of them was a temple; and on the other 
lich edifice, the top of which commanded a 
u of the river and shipping, as well as of the 
ly and country to a considerable distance. 
Canton, like a sea- port or a frontier town, 
ars many marks of the mixture of foreigners 


ih natives. The handsome factories. of the 


Werent nations of Europe trading to it, situate 
line along the river, outside the walls of the 
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city, each with its national flag flying over it 


contrast with the Chinese buildings, and are an = 
ornament to the whole. The numbers of stra- fo 
gers to be seen in the suburbs, while their ship agent 
are.unloading and loading in the river; their -nd x 
various languages, dresses, and characteristic de * 
portment, would leave it almost a doubt, if a place 
judgment were to be formed from that part ofthe * 
town, to what nation it was belonging. . 
The neighbourhood of the foreign factories i "00 
fülled with storehouses for the reception of H- 8 
ropean goods, until they are disposed of to de geir 
natives, or of Chinese goods for exportation uni I 4 _ 
shipped. The front of almost every house iz ner 
shop; and the shops of one or more streets ar being 
laid out chiefly to supply the wants of strangen. prope 
All purchases are made either by individul degra 
belonging to the ships, or by the agents of com Th 
panies in Europe. The great objects of impor ict, 
and export are carried on chiefly by the late. 1 
In transactions by the former, instances of fraud Euro 
may have happened or been attempted ; scarctlf much 
any by the latter. The probity, punctuality merly 
and credit of the English East India Compan) Scape 
in particular, and their agents, are known among ef the 
the Chinese merchants to be such, that their good po 


are taken always, as to quantity and quality, ſo 
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what they are declared to be in the invoice; and 

the bales with their mark pass in trade, without 

examination, throughout the empire. Those 

gents are divided generally into supercargoes 

and writers. They have the good fortune, by the 

nature and liberality of their emoluments, to be 

placed above temptation. They are allowed a 

commission on the business done by them, ac- 

cording to their stations in the service. Their 

measures are determined by a majority of the 

meeting, with regular minutes of the grounds for | 

their proceedings. They are bred in the habits | 

of method, candour, and punctuality, the cha- 1 

rcteristics of an honourable merchant, without 

being led into any of the selfish vices, or low | 1 

propensities, of which the practice must tend to | l 

degrade so useful a profession, 
Tho the exports of Canton consist of 1 many 

articles, their comparative importance 1s almost 

absorbed in that of tea. The agents of other 

European nations taken collectively, purchased 

much greater quantities of that commodity for- 1 

merly than the English. It did not, however, „ 

escape the observation of several of the Directors | 

of the English Company, that much the greatest i 

proportion of the teas so brought to Europe on | | 

loreign bottoms, was afierwar ds smuggled into | 
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England, in consequence of the temptation af- 
forded by the high duties imposed upon chat 
article by the British Parliament. Teas were 


found not only to constitute the principal article 
that was smuggled into the kingdom, but it 


occasioned and facilitated the like clandestine 
importation of other goods. This practice ol 
smuggling arose to such a height that, in a report 
made to the House of Commons, by a very able 
member of it, now a peer, he concluded by say- 
ing, that, the illicit practices used in defrauding 
te the revenue, had increased in a most alarming 
ce degree ; that those practices were carried on 
«© upon the coasts, and in other parts of the 
„Kingdom, with a violence, and with outrages, 
„which not only threatened the destruction of 
&« the revenue, but were highly injurious to re- 
„ gular commerce and fair trade, very pernicious 
* to the manners and morals of the people, and 
an interruption to all good government. 

At the same time, by the ability and industry 
of a gentleman, now accomptant of the East India 
Company, a statement of facts and estimates, 
which is printed in the Appendix to this work, 
together with a plan, were brought forward for 


obtaining for Great Britain, the advantages and 


profits of importing all the teas consumed by its 
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Þ wwbjects in that kingdom and its dependencies; 

I and upon these was founded the law, generally 
{ known by the name of the Commutation Act, 
which put an end to many of the evils pointed 

It in the report just quoted: and gave employ- 
I tent to a considerable number of ships and 
F aalors, in fetching to Europe, in English bot- 


os, the additional quantities of teas, which the 
 Y vation of smuggling that article from other 
pets of Europe, rendered it necessary for the 
; Y ents of the English Company to purchase in 


4 Canton. Tables of the consequent annual in- 
3 case of teas purchased, and British manufac- 
| Þ tires sold at Canton, will be found also in the 
e 


Appendix. Beside the usual supercargoes and 
„ unters belonging to the factory, three Commis- 3 
of HY voners, at this time, presided in it. They had | | 
e Yin deputed by the Company, not only to an- | | : f 
us wunce in due form to the Chinese government | 3 
ad be appointment of an Embassy from Great Bri- 1 

ain, and to prepare for its reception, but also to | 4 
ry damine and regulate the management of the | | q 
lia Company's increased concerns at Canton and | 
es; Flacao. Such is the liberal education of the | 
rk, Jmpany's servants, that the first of those Com- 1 
for Iusioners, beside the qualities which fitted him l 
and fir his station, was possessed of considerable | 
its J VOL. III. B b | 
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science in other respects; and another was well 
known in the literary world by his travels, and 
his ingenuity. The three Commissioners gave 
to the Embassador a full detail of the several, 
grievances under which the Company's concerns 
laboured in Canton, and the personal disgusts to 
which their agents were exposed; and thus en- 
abled his Excellency to add to the remonstrances 
he had presented on that subject to the Viceroy, 
in the course of their travelling together from 
Han-choo-foo. The Viceroy was perfectly dis. 
posed to redress every real hardship; and pub- 
lished very soon two edicts against the frauds to 
which foreigners were subject in the transaction 
of their business, and tlie insults to which they 
were liable in their persons. Offenders were al- 

5 ready punished in conformity to those edicts. 
The complete reform, of inveterate abuses was, 
however, not to be expected on a sudden. The 
prejudices and tlie interests of many of the natives 
concurred in producing efforts for their continu- 
ance. The Hoppo, or chief revenue officer, was 
alarmed for the usual exactions of bis office. He 
was conscious of the injury he did to foreigners; 
and his hatred or his contempt was equal to lis 
injustice. He was able, bold, and artful ; and 
was Seconded and screened by most of the other 
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ſicers of government, except the Viceroy, and 


| by the individuals who adopted his prejudices, 


x profited by his plunder, or dreaded his resent- 
nent. Against such obstacles the letter of the 
Ih required aid to carry it into execution. 
Among the Viceroy's virtues, it was not certain 
hat he possessed so inflexible a firmness as to 
Jnithstand the art and misrepresentations of those 
ontantly about him. The foreigners were de- 
trred, in some degree, from attempting to ap- 
wach him by the eminence of his rank; and 
Fore s0 by the difference of their manners, and 


> Fer deficience in the means of communication. 
1 Ei was, indeed, likely that during the Embassa- 
y Airs stay at Canton, his fellow-subjects there 
. Jwould have no reason to complain: his intimacy 
nth the Viceroy, the easiness of his access to 
„ Fin on every occasion, the facility of conveying 
he Fwough a faithful and intelligent interpreter, the 
es File of the complaints and representations of 


vas e Viceroy in his high station, or through fear 
{any offender's vengeance, would probably in- 
ue justice and tranquillity to all the persons 
om trade attracted to the country. The pro- 
wility even of his Excellency's return there 
ler a tour to Japon or Cochin-China, as the 
B b 2 
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ic factory, without. being weakened by awe of 
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season would serve, might be of use in this re. 


spect: and the reform introduced in the interval | 


would acquire the force of habit, which the good 
intentions of the Viceroy might be able to sup- 
port. The Embassador was aware, that nothing 
but the motive of guarding the valuable fleet of 
ships ſrom China, should that become necessary 
for their safety, could warrant him in indulging 
the idea of returning home that season, without 
having made all the exertions in his power | for 


attaining as many objects as possible of his nn. I] , 


sion to the East. 


During his stay at Canton an mid F | 
visits frequently took place between him and the 


Viceroy, and aslo between the former and the gen- 


tlemen of the factory. Such a familiar intercourze, 


in the latter instance, testified to the Chinese, that 


the agents for the East India Company in Chim | 


were not taken from a class, or employed in 1 


occupation which debased them, in the eyes af 
their own country, below the society of the 
first persons of rank and eminence. The pride 
and reserve of rank were not, indeed, much 


cherighed by the Viceroy. He was the first 


in that eminent station who ever admitted the 
native merchants of Canton to sit in his pre- 


sence; and he was likewise said to be the furl JI ; 
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* Viceroy: who consented to sit at table with gen- 
* 


tlemen of the English factory, at a repast = 
d pared by them for the Embassador. 

= | The Viceroy, in his favourable diopondon 
wirards the English, was influenced, perhaps, 


likewise by the opinions he had conceived of their 


8 

of 

J | science and acquirements. Accident contributed 
Y | toward inspiring him with such sentiments. The 
| 
or 
5 


custom it seems of inhaling the vapour of tobacco, 1 
a well as that of taking it in powder, is very 1 


bneral in China, and extends to the highest 
ranks. The Viceroy once wanting to light his 


of J pipe in the absence of his attendants, the Embas- f 
be ador'took from his pocket a small phosphoric 1 
bottle, which opening, he soon kindled a match b 
dat answered the purpose wanted. The singu- ; 
_ krity of a person's appearing to carry fire about [| 
im him without damage, attracted the Viceroy's . 
n ntention. His Excellency explained the phe- 1 
1 nomenon to him in general terms, and made him | 
the present of the bottle, which was not a little | | 
ide aluable in his eyes. This trifling incident led 1 
n 64 conversation on othet curious subjects, from | 
m Jyhence it was sufficiently apparent how much 1 
de tie Chinese, tho skilful and dextrous in parti- 1 

alar arts, were behind the Western nations 1 


in many philosophical and useful branches of 
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science. The Embassador was not sorry to have 
the opportunity of mentioning some of the modern 

- attainments of Europeans, which were the most 
likely to affect the imagination on being first 
related: such as the method of ascending in the 
atmosphere by the assistance of balloons filled 


with attenuated air; the apparatus for restoring 
suspended animation; and the operations for giv- 


ing sight to the blind, in cases of cataract, by its 
extraction or depression. Doctor Dinwiddie gave 
lectures on electricity, and other parts of natural 
philosophy, which were attended by the gentle. 
men of the factory, and by such of the natives 
who knew a little English, and who were much 
struck with several of the experiments, tho they 
did not always comprehend the explanation, or 
sulliciently understand che language, of the lec- 
turer. The consciousness of superior knowledge 


and acquirements in Europeans, necessarily tend- 


ed to procure for them the admiration, esteem, and 


consequent good treatment of the natives. Doc- 


tor Gillan was of material use to several - of the 
mandarines, in prescribing for their complaints; 
and some persons high in office, came purposely 
to Canton in order to consult him. 

The state of physic is extremely low in China. 


There are no public schools or teachers ol it. 
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A young man, who wishes to become a physi- 
cian, has no other way of acquiring medical 
knowledge, than by engaging himself to some 
practitioner, as an apprentice. He has thus the 


opportunity of seeing his master's practice, of 


visiting his patients with him, and of learning 
such parts of his knowledge and secrets as the 
other chooses to communicate to him. The 
emoluments of the profession seldom exceed the 
skill of the practitioner. As many copper coin 
as scarcely are equal to six-pence sterling, is said | 
tobe the usual fee among the people; and perhaps 
quadruple among the mandarines. The latter of 
high rank have physicians in their household, 

who reside constantly with them, ind accom- 
pany them when they travel. The Emperor's 
physicians, as well as most of his domestic at- 
tendants, are chiefly eunuchs. Medicine is not 
divided in China into distinct branches, as in 
most parts of Europe. The same person acts as 
physician, surgeon, and apothecary. The sur- 
zial part of the profession is still more back- 
vard than the others. Amputation, in cases of 
compound fracture and gangrene, is utterly un- 
known, Death is the speedy consequence of such 
cidents. Deformed persons, no doubt, there 


are in China; but they must be very few in 
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number, or live much retired ; for no such hap- 


pened to fall in the way of the Embassy, through 
the whole of its route, from the northern to the 
southern extremity of China, 


The mortality of the small-pox, when of the | 


confluent kind, joined to the observation that it 
attacked, once only, the same person, induced 
the Chinese to expose young persons to its infec · 
tion, when it happened to be mild, The success 
of this method, led at length to the practice ol 
inoculation amongst them. The annals of China 


first mention it, at a time answering to the be. 


ginning of the tenth century of the Christian era, 


The general method of Chinese inoculation, is | 


the following: when the disease breaks out in 
any district, the physicians of the place carefully 


collect a quantity of ripe matter from pustules of 


the proper sort; which being dried, and pul 
verized, is closely shut up in a porcelain | Jar, 80 
as to exclude from it the atmospheric air; and 


in this manner it will retain its properties lor } 


many years. When the patient has been duly 
prepared by medicines, generally of an aperient 
kind, and strictly dieted for a short time, a lucky 
day is chosen to sprinkle a little of the variolous 
powder upon a small piece of fine cotton wool, 
and to insert it into the nostrils of the patient. 
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If blindness, or sore eyes, be more frequent in 
China than elsewhere, which the gentlemen of 
the Embassy were not able to ascertain, it is not 


impossible, that it may be owing partly to the 


insertion of the variolous matter so near the seat 


ol the optic nerve, to which the ge eee MW” 


oocasions, may. extend. | 
No male physician i is ied: to attend a b. 
nant woman, and still less to practise midwifery; ; 
un the indelicacy of which, both sexes seem to 
I xgree in China. There are books written on 
unt art for the use of female practitioners, with 
I drawings of the state and position of the infant 
; at different periods of gestation; together with a 
n variety of directions and prescriptions for every 
/ Þ tupposed case that may take place: the whole 
ff mixed with a "Te of 1 obser· 
. rances. 5 
0 Many practitioners of os take the ROY 
d tage, as else where, of the obscurity i in which that 
or 


or ut is involved, and of the ignorance and cre- 
ly aulity of the people, to gain money by the sale 


ut ol nostrums and secrets of their own. They dis- 
q frbute hand bills, setting forth the efficacy of 
| their medicines, with attested cures annexed to 


be, or disciples of Lao-koun, already mentioned, 


them, But it was reserved for the sect of Tao- 
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to arrogate boldly to themselves, the possession 
of a medical secret, not to die. 
who had all the enjoyments of this liſe, there 


remained, unaccomplished, no other wish than 


that of remaining for ever in it. And accord- 


ingly several sovereigns of China have been 
known to cherish the idea of the possibility of 
such a medicine. They had put themselves, in 


full health, under the care of those religious em. 


pirics, and took large draughts of the boasted 


beverage of immortality. The composition did 
not consist of merely harmless ingredients; but, 
probably, of such extracts and proportions of the 


poppy, and of other substances and liquors, as 


occasioning a temporary exaltation of the ima- 


gination, passed for an indication of its vivifying 
Thus encouraged, they had recourse to 


effects. 
frequent repetitions of the dose, which brought 
on quickly languor and debility of spirits; and 


the deluded patients often became victims to de- 


ceit and folly, in the flower of their age. 


here are in China no professors of the sci 


ences connected with medicine. The human 


body is never, unless privately, dissected there. 


Books, indeed, with drawings of its internal 


structure, are sometimes published; but these 


are extremely imperfect; and consulted, perhaps, 
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oſtener to find out the name of the spirit under 
whose protection each particular part is placed, 
than for observing its form and situation. 

It is a matter of doubt, whether natural history, 
natural philosophy, or chemistry, be, as sciences, 
much more improved than anatomy in China. 
There are several treatises, indeed, on particular 
subjects in each. The Chinese likewise possess 
a very voluminous encyclopedia, containing 
many facts and observations relative to them: 


but from the few researches which the gentlemen 
of the Embassy had leisure or opportunity to 
make, during their short visit to the country, 


they perceived no traces of any general system 


or doctrine by which separate facts or observa- 


tions were vonnected and compared, or the com- 
mon properties of bodies ascertained by experi- 
ment; or where kindred arts were conducted on 
similar views; or rules framed, or deductions 


drawn from analogy, or principles laid down to 


constitute a science. For some there is not even 
aname. The Chinese books are full of the parti- 
cular processes and methods, by which a variety 
ol elfects are produced in chemical and mechani- 
al arts; and much might probably be gained 


rom the perusal of them, by persons versed, at 


I the same time, in the language of the describers, 
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and acquainted with the subject of the description. 
As soon as the product of any art or manufacture 
has appeared to answer the general purpose for 
which it was intended, it seldom happens that 
the Chinese discoverer is either impelled by his 


curiosity, or enabled by his opulence, to ende 
vour to make any further progress, either towards 


superior elegance, or ornament, or even increased 
utility. The use of metals, for the common pur- 


poses of life, has made the Chinese search for 


them in the bowels of the earth, where they have 
found all those that are deemed perfect, except 
platina. Perhaps they have not the knowledge, 


or means of using the cheapest and shortest me- 


thod of separating the precious metals from the 


substances amongst which they are found; nor | 


of reducing the ore of others into their respective 


metals; but they perfectly succeed in obtaining 


them, without alloy, whenever their object is to 
do so; and in making such mixtures of them 20 


produce the results they desire. The mines which 


are said to be in China, containing gold, a metal 
esteemed there more precious from its rarity than 


its use, are seldom permitted to be worked; but 


small grains of it are collected in the province of 
Yunnan and Se-chuen, among the sand in the 
beds of the rivers and torrents which carry it 
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down along with them as they descend from the 
mountains. It 1s pale, 'soft, and ductile. A 
few mandarines, and many women ofrank, wear 
bracelets of this metal round the wrist, not more 


for ornament, than from a notion that they pre- 


serve the wearer from a variety of diseases. The 
Chinese artists beat it into leaf, for gumming it 


upon paper to burn in their tripods, and for gild- 


ing the statues of their deities. The silk and 
velvet weavers use 2t in their tissues and embroi- 
deries. Trinkets are also made of it at Canton, 
which the Chinese do not wear; but which are 
old in Europe as Eastern ornaments. Beside the 


use of silver as a medium of payment for other 


goods, when it passes according to its weight, it 
is likewise drawn into threads, like gold, to be 


used in the silk and cotton manufactures. For 


bell metal, they use, with copper, a greater pro- 


portion of tin than is usually done elsewhere, by | 


which means their bells are more sonorous, but 
more brittle, than those of Europe. Their white 
copper, called in Chinese pe-tung, has a beauti- 
ful silver - like appearance, and a very close grain. 
It takes a fine polish; and many articles of neat 


vorkmanship in imitation of silver, are made 
from it. An accurate analysis has determined 
it to consist of copper, zinc; a little silver, and, 
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in some specimens, a few particles of iron, and 
of nickel have been found. Tu- te- nag is, properly 
speaking, zinc, extracted from a rich ore, or ca- 
lamine. The ore is powdered and mixed with 
charcoal dust, and placed in earthen jars over a 


slow fire, by means of which the metal rises in 


the form of vapour, in a common distilling ap- 


paratus, and afterwards is condensed in water. 
The calamine from whence this zinc is thus ex- 
tracted, contains very little iron, and no lead or 
arsenic, so common in the calamine of Europe; 
and which extraneous substances contribute to tar · 
nish the articles framed from such composition, 
and prevent them from taking $0 fine a polish as 
the pe- tung of the Chinese. Doctor Gillan was 
also informed at Canton, that the artists, in mak- 
ing their pe-tung, reduce the copper into as thin 
Sheets or laminæ as possible, which they make 
red hot, and increase the fire to such a pitch, as 


to soſten, in some degree, the laminæ, and to ren- 
der them ready almost to flow. In this state they 


are suspended over the vapour of their purest tu- 
te · nag, or zinc, placed in a subliming vessel over 
a brisk fire. The vapour thus penetrates the heat- 


ed laminæ of the copper, so as to remain fixed 


with it, and not to be easily dissipated or calcined 
by the succeeding fusion it has to undergo. The 
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chole is suffered to cool gradually, and is then 
und to be of a brighter colour, and of a closer 
Jrain, than when prepared in the European | 
my. The iron ore of the Chinese is not well 


mnaged in their smelting furnaces ; and the me- 


m not so soft, malleable, or ductile, as British | 


Their smiths' work is exceedingly brittle, 


| 170 as clumsy, and not polished. They excel, 

Indeed, in the art of casting iron, and form 
hies of it much thinner than is generally known 
Jo be done in Europe. Much of the tin imported 
Fir the Chinese is formed into as thin a foil as 
Jossible, in order to gum it afterwards upon 
dare pieces of paper, which are burnt before 


le images of their idols. The amalgam of tin 
nd quicksilver is applied, by the artists in Can- 


In, in waking small mirrors, with glass blown 


on the spot, from broken pieces of that mate- 
tal imported whole from Europe. The glass 
leads and buttons of various shapes and colours, 
vorn by persons of rank, are chiefly made at 


Penice; and this is among the remnants of the 


neat and alinost exclusive trade which the Vene- 
lans formerly carried on with the East. The 
Chinese make great use of spectacles, which they 
le round the head. They are formed of crystal, 
which the Canton artists cut into laminæ, with 
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4 kind of steel saw, formed by twisting two or 


more fine iron wires together, and tying them | 
like a bow-string to the extremities of 4 small 


flexible bamboo. They undo one end of this 
string in order to pass the wire round the crystal, 


where it is meant to be divided, and which is then 


placed between two pivots. It is thus sawed, in 
the manner which European watch-makers u 
in dividing small pieces of metal. Below the 
orystal is a little trough of water, into which the 


|  8fliceous powder of the erystal falls as it is cut 


by the revolution of the wire. With this mix- 
ture, the wire and the groove it forms in the 
erystal, are often moistened. The powder of the 
erystal, like that of the diamond, helps to cut 


and polish itself. The workmen did not em 
to understand any principle of optics, s0 as to | 


form the eye- glasses of such convexities or con-. 
cavities, as to supply the various defects of vision; 
but left their customers to choose what they found 
to suit them best. The few lapidaries who cut 
diamonds: at Canton, use for that purpose ada 


mantine spar, which being mixed in small pro. 


portions, with grey granite, the mass was ima. 


gined to contain nothing else, and excited i | 


doubt, whether it could be real diamond, which 
pure granite could affect. The Canton artist 
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are uncommonly expert in imitating European 


yorks. They mend, and even make watches, 
copy paintings, and colour drawings, with great 
wecess. They supply strangers with coarse silk 
sockings, knit or woven at Canton, tho none of 


J the natives wear such, unless privately, some 


young Chinese, who are fond of er the 
ishions of Europeans. 

The toys made at Canton, and known mall 
he name of balancers and tumblers, are partly 
illed, and their equilibrium sustained, by quick- 
ulver. That metal is used sometimes in the same 
complaints where it is applied in Europe, as a 
pecific; but a prejudice prevails among the 
ummon Chinese, that its use is apt to destroy 
be powers of one sex, and to occasion barrenness 
n the other. The extreme populousness of the 
wuntry, seems to prove that such a medicine is 


ut frequently administered, or that those effects 


e attributed to it erroneously. 
The marriages in China are, in fact, observed 
bbe prolific, as well as early, to which must, no 


lubt, contribute greatly the establishment there 


(the patriarchal system, already mentioned in 


Tits work on a different occasion; and which sys- 


km is certainly repressive of vice and excesses 
(every kind. Even the exposition of infants, 
VOL. It. CG c : 
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implies the excess of population beyond the 
means of subsistence. opulation in China, is 

not subject to be diminished materially by war. 
No private soldiers, and a few officers only, na- 


tives of the ancient provinces of China, were en- 
gaged in the conquest of Western Tartary. or in 


the Thibet war. Celibacy is rare even in the 
military profession among the Chinese. Aexi- 


dents sometimes of extraordinary drought, and 


sometimes of excessive inundations, occasion- 


ally produce famine in particular provinces; | 
and famine, disease ; but there are few drains } 
from moral causes, either of emigration or foreign 
navigation. The number of manufactures, whose | 
occupations are not always favourable to health; ' 


whose constant confinement to particular spots, 
and sometimes in a close or tainted atmosphere, 


must be injurious, and whose residence in towns | 
exposes them to irregularities, bears but a very 


small proportion to that of husbandmen in China. 
In general, there seems to be no other bounds to 
Chinese populousness, than those which the neces· 
sity of subsistence may put to it. These bout» 
daries are certainly more enlarged than in other 


countries. The whole surface of the empire i, 
with trifling exceptions, dedicated to the produc- | 
tion of food for man alone. There is no meadow; ! 


and very little pasture, nor are fields cultivated 
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in cats, beans, or turnips, for the support of cattle 
of any kind. Few parks or pleasure grounds 
are seen, excepting those belonging to the Empe- 


J ror. Little land is taken up for roads, which are 
bew and narrow, the chief communication, being 
by water. There are no commons, or lands suf- 


ered to lie waste by the neglect, or the caprice, 
or for the sport, of great proprietors. No arable 
land lies fallow. The soil, under a hot and fer- 


E tlizing sun, yields annually, in most instances, 


double crops, in consequence of adapting the cul- 


J ture to the soil; and of supplying its defects by 
mixture with other earths, by manure, by irri- 
J gation, by careful and judicious industry of every 


kind, The labour of man is little diverted from 


bat industry to minister to the luxuries of the 
opulent and powerful; or in employments of no 
ral use. Even the soldiers of the Chinese army, 
Jacept during the short intervals of the guards 


rhich they are called to mount, or the exercises, or 


ather occasional services which they perform, 


re mostly employed in agriculture. The quan- 
ity of subsistence is i} also, by convert- 
Ing more species of animals and vegetables to that 


Purpose than is usual in other countries. And 


en in the preparation of their food, the Chinese | 


I ave economy and management. 
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From a consideration of the influence of those 
causes, it will not, perhaps, appear surprising, 
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chat it should be asserted, that every square mile 


in China contains, upon an average, about one. 


third more inhabitants, being upwards of three 


hundred, than are found upon an equal quantit7 


of land, also upon an average, in the most popu | 


lous country in Europe. Instances are, indeed, 
recorded of a still greater population than 4 
in one of the West India islands. 


Chow-ta-zhin, a man of business and preci | 
sion, cautious in advancing facts, and proceeding 


generally upon official documents, delivered, at 
the request of the Embassador, a statement to 
him, taken from one of the public offices in the 
capital, and printed in the Appendix to this 
work, of the inhabitants of the fiſteen ancient 


provinces of China; to which is annexed, ſor the 


reader's information, the amount of square miles 
and of acres in each province. The extent of 
the provinces is ascertained by astronomical ob- 
servations, as well as by admeasurement; and 
they are found to contain upwards of twelve 
hundred thousand square miles, or to be above 
eight times the size of France, The number of 
individuals 18 regularly taken 1 in each division 


2 a district by a tithing⸗ man, or every tenth 
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master of a family. Those returns are collected 
by officers resident so near as to be capable of 
correcting any gross mistake: and all the re- 
turns are lodged in the great register at Pekin. 
Tho the general statement is strictly the result 
of those returns added to each other, which seem 
litle liable to error, or, taken separately, to 
doubt ; yet the amount of the whole is so prodi - 
rious as to stagger belief. Even in calculations 
altogether certain, but immense in their results, 
uch, for example, as the evaluation of the enor · 
nous bulk, or distance, of the fixed stars, it re- 
qures a mind conversant in such subjects, or 
it least habituated to such assertions, to remove 
al doubt concerning them. After every reason- 
ble allowance, however, for occasional mistakes, 
ad partial exaggerations in the returns of Chi- 
nee population, the ultimate result exhibits to 


| the mind a grand and curious spectacle of so 


large a proportion of the whole human race, con- 
tected together in one great system of polity, 
ubmitting quietly, and through so considerable 
in extent of country, to one great sovereign; 
ad uniform in their laws, their manners, and 
their language; but differing essentially in each 
if these respects, from every other portion of 


nankind; and neither desirous of communicat- 
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ing with, nor forming wy designs again, the 

rest of the world. 

No correct intelligence could be obtained as 
to the population of Chinese Tartary. No-Chi- 

nese have gone beyond Zhe-hol, except a few 

officers sent on military duty, or persons banished 

there for life. The Chinese still consider that 


country as foreign to them. Beyond Zhe-hol it 


18 supposed to be very thinly peopled. 


The public revenues of China proper, are said 


to be little less than two hundred millions of 
ounces of silver, which may be equal to about 


sixty-six millions of pounds sterling, or about 
four times those of Great Britain, and three times 


those of France before the late subversion. From 
the produce of the taxes, all the civil and military 


expences, and the incidental and extraordinary 
charges, are first paid upon the spot out of the 
treasuries of the respective provinces, where such 
expences are incurred; and the remainder is re- 
mitted to the Imperial treasury at Pekin. This 
surplus amounted, in the year 1792, to the zum 
of 36,614,328 ounces of silver, or 12,204,776 
pounds sterling, according to an account taken 
in round numbers, from a statement furnished by 
Chow-ta-zhin, and which account is printed in 


the Appendix. In case of insurrections, or other 
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ie Joccurrences requiring extraordinary expences, 
hey are generally levied by additional taxes on 
as ite provinces adjacent to the scene of action, or 
n · Yeonnected with the occasion of the expence. 
In the administration of the vast revenue of 
ed Abe state, tlie opportunities of committing abuses 
nat ue not often neglected, as may be inferred from 
lit Ide frequent confiscations to the Emperor, in 
| Feanequence of such transgressions. It is indeed 
aid Yifirmed, that much corruption and oppression 
of Irerail in most of the public departments, by 
out ich considerable fortunes are acquired, not- 
Jithsanding the modicity of the public salaries. 
inong the tables in the Appendix is one, of the 


rom Adowances made by the Emperor to the principal 
tary ers of government, revenue, and justice; con- 
nary :ming the last of which it is to be observed, 
fthe Aut tho in each city there is a chief judge ap- 
such Yonted expressly for trying criminals, all civil 


s re- it are decided by the principal or subordinate 
This nernors of the places where they arise; without 
gum y pa: ticular establishment of legal judges, ap- 
%% Funted apart and independently for that purpose. 
taken In point of taxation, the Chinese may be con- 
ed by tered as more favoured than most subjects are 
ed in F Europe, supposing silver to represent pro- 
other Fly, and to bear the same proportion to the 
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consumable productions among the former which 


it does among the latter; for if the whole revenue 
were to be reduced to a capitation, it would not 
amount to more than five shillings a head on 


the population of the empire; whereas, by an 


analogous computation, the people of Ireland 
would pay to government eight shillings a head; 
those of France under the monarchy, sixteen 
shillings a head ; and each individual in Great 
Britain, at least, thirty-four shillings. 

No certain account could be obtained of the 


Tartar revenues. Beside what the Emperor de- 
rives from his demesnes there, the chiefs pay to 
him a tribute, which increases frequently as they 


are better able to afford it. Goods imported into 


China, from Tartary, or through it, such as fu 


and leather, are liable to the payment of a small 
duty on passing the great wall; but all Chinese 
goods exported to Tartary pass duty free. 

Il) he principal information relative to the mili- 
tary class in China, was taken from Van-ta-zhun, 


himself a distinguished officer, and giving his ac· 
count with candour, tho not always, perhaps, with 


the care and accuracy which appeared to accom- 
pany tlie statements of Chow. ta-Zzhin. The former 


asserted that, including Tartars, the total of the 
army in the pay of China amounted to one mil. 
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lion infantry, and eight hundred thousand ca- 


valry. From the observations made by the 


mbassy, in the course of their travels through 


the empire, of the garrisons in the cities of the 
zeveral orders, and of the military posts at small 
distances from each other, there appeared nothing 


unlikely in the calculation of the infantry; ; but 


they met few cavalry. If the number mentioned 
really do exist, a great proportion of them must 
be in Tartary, or on some service distant from 
the route of the Embassy. 

Of the troops, especially cavalry, a vast num- 
ber are Tartars, who have a higher pay than 
their Chinese fellow-soldiers. The principal 
officers of confidence in the army are Tartars 
also. None of either nation are received into the 
zervice, but such as are healthy, strong, and 
sightly. The pay and allowances of a Chinese 


horseman are three Chinese ounces, heavier than 


European ounces, and three-tenths of an ounce, 
of silver, and fifteen measures, or rations (the 


weight not mentioned), of rice every lunar month. 


A Tartar horseman, seven similar ounces of 
silver, and twenty measures of rice for the same 


period. A Chinese foot soldier, has one ounce 
and six- tenths of an ounce of silver, and ten mea- 
sures of rice; and a Tartar of the same descrip-- 


— 
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tion, has two ounces of silver, and ten measures 
ol rice every lunar month. The Emperor fur. 

nishes the arms, accoutrements, and the upper 
garment, to all the soldiers. Beside their ordi- 
nary pay and allowances, they also receive do- 
nations from the Emperor, on particular occa- 
sions; as when they Tharry, and when they 
have male children born. On the death of their 
parents, they obtain ** a gift of consolation;” 
as do their families when the soldiers themselves 
__--: | | | | 
A military life is much more the bent of a 
Tartar than of a Chinese. The hardy education, 
the rough manners, the active Spirit, the wan- 
dering disposition, the loose principles, the irre- 


gular conduct of the former, fit him better for the 


proſession, practice, and pursuits of war, than 
the calm, regulated, domestic, philosophical, and 
moral habits of the latter. Warriors seem more 
naturally the offspring of Tartary, as literati are 
of China. The latter are chiefly conversant in 


the sciences of morals, and of the policy of go- 


vernment, which are often united in the con- 
templation, and in the works, of their lawgivers 
and philosophers. Some of their principal wri- 
ters have succeeded in clothing their lessons of 
morality, in a dress so pleasing and instructive, 
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i to delight the Chinese, as much as an English 
1 reader can be, for example, with the reflections 
Jof a Johnson in his Rambler, or his Rasselas. 


Next to the studies which teach the economy of 
life, and are connected with it, the Chinese value 


J nost the history of the events of their own coun- 


cy, which is, to them, the globe; and of the 


telestial movements which they had an oppor- 


J unity of observing at the same time. In regard 


tbo the former, some mention has been already 
made, of the constancy.and regularity with which 
wery fact was recorded by them, and carefully 
ransmitted to posterity, with little mixture of 
upernatural events, which have destroyed the 
credit of the first accounts of most other nations. 


Inn regard to the latter, nothing can be so well 


alculated to excite curiosity, and occasion admi- 
ation, as the sight which the clear atmosphere of 


J China allows, almost always, to its inhabitants, 


of an azure firmament Spangled with stars. The 
ncissitudes of day and night, of summer and 


I vinter, the different phases of the moon, exhibit 
appearances too striking not to claim attention, 


in the rude as well as cultivated stages of society. 
The shepherd attending his flocks, the husband- 
man tilling his ground, must have had frequent 
decasion to consult the heavens. A correspon- 
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dence was observed between their motions, and 
the state of the temperature, and period of the 
productions of the earth. To ascertain such a 
correspondence for a constancy, or to regulate 


the return of the seasons, was both so useful and 


80 satisfactory, that divers efforts were made to 
arrive at it, and to form systems of astronomy 
and chronology. The succession of ideas, or of 
human events, was too uncertain and irregular 


to serve for the admeasurement of time, which 


could be taken, therefore, only from the steady 
revolutions of celestial bodies. The first division 
of time was, no doubt, derived from the interval 
between the rising and setting of the sun; the 
next was taken from the changes in the appear: 


ance of the moon's size and farm, and the last 


from the recurrence of the sun to the neighbour: 


hood of the same fixed stars. It was at first ima | 


gined that the last period, or a year, was equal 


to twelve complete changes of the moon; but 


when by following such a division for about six- 
teen years, it was ſound that tlie season that had 
been fixed for summer, would arrive in winter, 
various contrivances were devised, by the occa- 
sional intercalation of a month, to correct the 
calendar, or produce a nearer correspondence in 
che calculations of the respective motions of those 
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celestial bodies. In a climate favourable to astro- 
nomy, the balance of hours beyond the number 
of days during which the sun appeared to return 
opposite to, and to obscure, or to mix among, 
the same fixed stars, might be ascertained in a 
short time; and occasioned the addition of a day 
to every fourth year, in order to maintain regu- 
larity in the computation of time, in regard to 
the return of the seasons; but many ages must 
have past before a period could have been dis- 
covered, in which the unequal returns of the sun 
and moon were so accurately adjusted, that at its 
termination the new and full moons should re- 
turn, not only to the same day, but within an 
hour and half of the time they had happened, 
when the period commenced. The knowledge 
of such a period, or cycle, could be obtained 
only by a multiplicity of careful and accurate 
observations. Many revolutions of those great 
luminaries must have been completed, and num- 
berless conjunetions have past over, before their 


returns could be ascertained to happen in the 
ame day, at the end of nineteen years. The 


zmall difference of time between the returning 


periods of this cycle, was partly lessened by the 


iwention of another of sixty years, or of seven 
hundred and twenty revolutions of the moon, 
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which, with the settled intercalation of twenty- 
two lunations, were at first supposed to bring a 
perfect coincidence of the relative positions of the 
sun and moon; but even according to this period, 


every new year was made constantly to recede, 


in a very small degree, which the Chinese cor. 
rected afterwards from time to time. This cycle 
answered a double purpose, one as an era for 
chronological reckoning, and the other as a re- 
gulating period for a luni- solar year. Each year 


of the cycle is distinguished by the union of two | 
characters, taken from such an arrangement of an 


unequal number of words placed in opposite 
columns, that the same two characters cannot be 
found again together for sixty years. The first 


column contains a series of ten words; the other, 


twelve: which last are, in fact, the same that 
denote the twelve hours or divisions of the day; 
each being double the European hour. The first 


word or character of the first series or column of 


ten words, joined to the first word of the second 


series or column of twelve, marks the first year of 
che cycle; and so on until the first series is ex- 
hausted; when the eleventh word of the second 
series combined with the first of the first series, 


marks the eleventh year of the cycle; and the 
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1 the second of the first series, serves for denoting 
] the twelfth year. The third of the first serics 
becomes united in regular progression with the 


first of the second series, to mark the thirtzenth 


; year; and proceeding by this rule, the first cha- 


racter in the first and in the second series cannot 
come again together for sixty years, or until tlie 
irst year of the second cycle. 1 he Christian 
year 1797, answers to the fifty-fourth year of the 
axty-eighth Chinese cycle, which ascertains its 
commencement to have been two thousand two 
hundred and seventy seven years before the birth 
of Christ; unless it be supposed that the cfhcial 
records and public annals of the empire, wh.ch 
bear testimony to it, should all be falsified; and 
that the cycle when first established should have 
been ant dated; which is indeed as little probable 


s that the period, for example, of the Olympiads, 


thould be asserted to have commenced many ages 
prior to the first Olympic games. 

The cycle of sixty years is used W by 
the Hindoos of the Peninsula of India, in dating 


many of their transactions; and also by the 
Siamese, upon the coast of Eastern Asia. Some 
{| traces of a communicatioh between the former 


and the Chinese, may be inferred from the cir- 


eumstance of the Hindoo solar year having com- 
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menced at the winter solstice, as the Chinese 
year does still: and it is recorded of the Chinese 
that they formerly coasted within, or nearly 
within, sight of land, from Canton to the Red sea 
and Persian gulf. | _ 
The Chinese annals are rot confined to the 
relation of political events: but take notice like- 
wise of uncommon appearances in the heavens, 
or of great natural changes in the country where 


the annalists resided. Several conjunctions of the 


planets are mentioned by them; one of the most 
ancient of which is denied by a celebrated astrono- 
mer, Cassini, to have taken place at the time as 


signed to it by the Chinese; but his calculation 


is in its turn, asserted to be erroneous, by à no 
less able and learned writer, Bailly. The authen- 
ticity, indeed, of the observation, is compatible 
with inaccuracy in the description of the time it 
had happened; the calculation of which must have 
partaken of the imperfection of the calendar then 


in use. If the relation of those celestial appear - 


ances had been perfectly and minutely correct, à 
suspicion might arise of their having, at a sub- 
sequent period, been calculated back for the 
purpose of leading to a belief of the high anti- 
quity of the nation, where such observations 
were supposed to have been made. To judge by 
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the state of astronomical science at this time in 

China, it is most likely that if the Chinese had 
been ever able to predict eclipses, it must have 

been by the means of long and repeated observa- 
I tions, and not by calculation. Two astronomers 
ue indeed mentioned to have been severely pu- 
ushed for having neglected to foretell an eclipse 


ſoelthe sun, which happened about noon on the 
Aist day of the ninth moon of the year 2133 
e -Firfore the Christian era. But it is said that there 
mast be some deceit or error in this account, at 
f kstt as to time; for it appears by calculation, that 
po such eclipse was then visible in China, tho it 
u uso in other meridians of the latitude of Pekin. 
% Ilbe Chinese are said to have possessed, three 
MN lundred years before the birth of Christ, a treatise | 
le it clepsydras and gnomons, the latter of which 
u Yirects how to find the latitude of a place, and to 
We ay a meridian. line: a degree of knowledge not 
zen atained, at that period, even by the Romans, 
ear. ho, for a considerable time, had no other way 
t, 2 Yi determining the meridian, or mid-day, at 
ub- dome, than that of observing when the sun came 
the etween the Senate-house and the Tribune; and 
_ Who used for many years a sun- dial calculated 


br another latitude, imagining that it was equal - 


h applicable to all places: an error into which 
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the Chinese are since accused of falling them- 
selves. ws 21965 eee WO e 
Ihe records of China mention an event, of 
which the gentlemen of the Embassy found that 
a tradition continued in the country to this time. 
The great stream of the Vellow river is described 


to have burst its banks, and by its vast inunda- 
tion, to have caused dreadful havock among the 
neighbouring inhabitants. The name and par. 
ticulars relative to the person who undertook to 


drain off the waters, and to restrain the river for 


the future within its banks; the methods he took | 


to effect his purpose, together with the time he 


was employed in them, are s0 circumstantially | 
detailed, as to give a strong appearance of veracity | 


to the relation. Inu the course of thi person; 


operations, he is said to have constructed a chan 


of the countries adjacent to the Vellow river, 
which now exists in the Shoo-king, or one of the 


sacred books of China. The antiquity of lis 


rude chart is marked by the division then subsist- 


ing of that great river; in its passage through the 


province of Kiang-nan, into two branches of equal 


size, one of which turns off directly to the north- 


ward, and falls into the gulf of Pe-che-lee; whik 
the other follows the course in which the whole 


of the river runs at present. No accounts © 
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"| Inna 1 in FR science of astro. 
nomy the Chinese are, they have some idea of 
imaginary circles in the lieavens, such as the 
ecliptic, which they call the yellow road, the 
equinoctial, and a meridian line. The constel- 
lations, or clusters of stars, are not represented 
by fanciful: resemblances, but are connected to- 
gether by lines upon their. charts. The num- 
ber of planets known to them is five, which 
corresponds to that of the elementary substances, 
they suppose to enter into the composition of 
all bodies; namely, fire, water, earth, wood, 
and metal, over each of which a planet is sup - 
posed to preside. Few. of the Chinese seem 
to have any idea of the earth's motion; but 
imagine that the sun actually moves through the 
fixed stars. Four points in his course along the 
yellow road, are particularly distinguished, as 
marking the four seasons of the year. The day 
is divided, as by the ancient Egyptians, into 
twelve parts only, consisting each of two Eu- 
ropean hours; the first eee at n * 
dicht. VOTE 

Those portions of: time are: Pres W 


| tlerable accuracy, by means of a lighted * 


D dz 
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made from the pith of a particular tree, of which 

the consumption by ignition is so regular, that 
divided into twelve equal parts, each continues 
burning during the twelfth part of twenty - four 
hours. The gradual motion of sand, and the 


descent of liquids, have been like wise applied to to 


the same purpose. 


The Chinese oſten i very king and ; #4 


laborious means for effecting several purposes 


desirable in society. To announce the hour, 


even in Pekin, they have no better method than 
that of striking with a mallet upon a large bell a 


number of blows correspondent_ to that of the : 


hour, by a person who must wait and watch the 
progress of time, as indicated by some of the 
methods just described. They have no charac- 
ters, independently of those in their common 
language, to express numbers in an abbreviated 


manner, such as the Arabic figures used by the 


Europeans, who were led to the adoption of them, 
from the inconvenience of marking quantities 
constantly in alphabetic letters. Without the use 
of Arabic, or similarly abridged figures, it must 


be difficult and tedious, if practicable, to perform 


the operations of arithmetic, which require par- | 


ticular positions of single signs. The Chinese 


indeed have less occasion ſor such, as those ope+ | 


18t 


ar- 
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rations are performed by them, withqut writing, 
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by the means of the swan-pan. When, how- 


ever, they have occasion to express numbers in 
their writings they have recourse to their own. 
characters, each of which s1gnifies a whole num- 
ber, independently of its relative position: a 
method less tedious than the expression of the 


zame numbers by the letters of alphabetic writ- 


ings; but which by no means equal the concise 
view of the same quantity in Arabic figures. 


The universal multiplication and subdivision of 


all quantities among the Chinese by decimal pro- 
portions, facilitates their calculations, and pre- 
ents the necessity of searching far methods to 
abridgę them. 123 

In the early stages of society, OY the press- 
ing wants of men sharpen invention for their 
zupply, no local circumstances forced, upon the 
Chinese, the obligation of considering with at- 
tention the nature of lines and surfaces; or of 


| drawing consequences from the consideration, or 


combination of their properties. The inunda- 
tions of the Chinese rivers, neither arose to such 
a height, nor continued upon the adjoining 
grounds, for such a period, as to require calcula- 
tions to be made of their extent or depth; which 5 
1s dexcribed to have been the case in Egypt, where 
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geometry is supposed to have taken ius rise. 


Neither in ancient or modern times, have the 
Chinese had, like other nations, such a commu- 
nication with the rest of mankind, as to imitate 
their examples, or borrow from their discoveries. 
Instances are mentioned of princes of China hav- 


ing made a considerable proficiency in mathe- 


matical knowledge, under miss ionaries in the 


service of the court; but neither the policy of 


government, nor that of the missionaries them- 
selves, even if their religious avocations had not 
employed most moments of their time, would 
probably permit the extension of such instruc- 
tions to the public, who might abate somewhat 


of the admiration towards their rulers, for their 


solemn prediction of e. lipses, when the science 
which furnished the means of doing so, should 
be generally known, and when, consequently, 


the want of the missionaries for the construction 


of their me could be supplied ” the na · 


tives. 

The Chinese are, 5 dependent in this 
respect upon the learning of other nations. The 
increasing importation of the productions of 
other countries into the Chinese ports, created 
another species of dependence; which several 
statesmen of: China, especially Tartars, consi- 
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dered as an evil, and were desirous to discourage, 


by aggravating to the Chinese cabinet every in- 
convenience or disturbance occasioned by the 

admission of foreign trade. To guard as much 
as possible against accident, which might en- 

danger the continuance of a commercial inter- 
course with China, was perhaps among the mo- 
tives that determined the nations concerned in it 
to continue the trade in the hands of the public 
companies established to carry it on; nor are there 
any private merchants from Europe allowed to 
xttle at Canton, except such as reside there under 
commissions from sovereign powers. If, in fact, 


the European trade has not been maintained there 


without some difficulty, notwithstanding all the 


caution, good faith, punctuality, and forbearance 
of the agents of public companies, it is much to 
be apprehended that when such qualities could 
not be expected to be so invariably exerted by 


individuals, not always guided by experience, or 
acting upon strict and uniform principles, dis- 


putes might arise, frauds be attempted, and events 
take place, of which the enemies of foreigners 
might take advantage to exclude them altogetlier. 
The Present restraints upon foreign commerce 
did not, in fact, always subsist in China; but 
were established in coneequence: of dissatisfaction 
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having been felt by the government of the coun- 


try, at the supposed misconduct of the Europeans 
who frequented their ports, all of which were 
equally open formerly to strangers. The ac- 
counts of voyages to China in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, before and since the Tartar 
conquest, mention the arrival of ships, passen: 
gers, and goods from Europe, at different ports 


of China, without any sort of molestation from 5 
the government or individuals; and travellers in 
Chinese dresses traversed the empire without 


danger; but since that period, upon every com- 
plaint, often eit! er ill founded, or exaggerated by 
an oppressive magistrate, or interested individual, 
and transmitted to the distant court of Pekin, 
against tlie English or others, who had no friends 
there to defend their cause, some new restriction 
was put upon their commerce and their conduct: 
confirming and heightening the prejudices of the 
vulgar against them, and operating to the per- 


sonal disgust of the agents upon the spot, as well 


as to the disadvantage of their employers at home. 
These facts might perhaps be added to the solid 
arguments ſor prolonging the charter to the Com- 


pany, which were submitted by the Chairman 


of the Court of Directors, already mentioned in 
the beginning of this work, to the Minister under 
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whose particular control the British interests in 
Asia had prospered for several years. The ques- 
tion whether the charter should be renewed was, 
indeed, of considerable magnitude; and was 
taken at this time into impartial consideration ; 
but was of nice decision. The popular opinions 
of Adam Smith are in opposition to all mono- 
polies; but his theory is founded upon principles 
which do not apply to the practice in the present 9 
instance, a practice fitted to the particular expe- 'L 


£ = * ” 
aan — 
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* * 


t diency of the case. It must have been allowed, 

o doubt, with that able writer, that in carrying 

y en commerce to neighbouring countries, of which 

., de habits, prejudices, and wants are well known 

1, to every mercantile' individual, and where an | 

I f intercourse may be maintained by moderate ca- 

n f pitals, the separate and emulating exertions of a 

t: geat number of persons were likely to push it to 

he dle utmost extent of which it is susceptible; and 

er. on the effect of those exertions depend the advan- | 
ell ages of a trade so circumstanced, being laid en- | 
ne. | tirely open. But it is otherwise with a distant 
lid branch of commerce, in which, to be carried on 
2M- 


beneficially for the state, its manufactures require 
ra time to be exported at a loss, to a remote 
country, and large advances are requisite to be 
made for the imports from thence. Such must 
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be exclusively entrusted to a bod y. * can afford 
to have large capitals long outstanding; and who 
also, by their connection with government. have 
the public advantage no less in view than their 


private gain. = 


Such a body, whatever may be the occasional 


returns upon their joint undertakings, dividing 
only among themselves a very moderate profit 
beyond the common interest of money ; a body, 
the individuals of which derive no benefit, but 
which is open, upon the same terms, to every 
other person who chooses to become a member of 
it, especially if he has the option of sending goods 
| for sale on his own account, does not appear to be 
a just object of jealousy to the rest of the com- 
munity; and unites the advantages of an open 
trade, with the beneficial management of a pri- 
vileged company; ; and if in the event of extra · 
— profits, the same are to be divided with 
the state which protects it, at a great expence, 
zuch an establishment promises to be more ad. 
vantageous to the public in its collective capacity, 
than the chance of a successful trade by indivi- 


duals, who might be enriched by it, without an) 


security to the parent government, for the ex- 
pence and risk incurred in the support of it. 


This method of trading by the means of com» | 
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| panies, rather than with individuals, was so con- 


conant to the ideas of the Chinese, and appeared 


vo necessary to them for the security of all mer- 


antile transactions, as well as for the maintenance 
of tranquillity among those who carried them 


on, that on their part they established a society 


Jof Hong, or united merchants, who are answer- 


able for one another both to the government and 


I to foreign nations. They are allowed, indeed, 


b assess among themselves, a tax upon the goods 
they have for sale, - the purpose of defraying 
the charges to which they are liable in their col- 
ective capacity; tho this tax is in fact an increase 
ol price to the purchaser, and must in most cases 

nsumer. 

The Hong-merchants, in matters not clashing 
vith their own interest, are well disposed to- 


J yards the foreign agents of the European com- 


panies ; but seldom venture to urge with effect, 
in the name of such foreigners, any remonstrance 
of their just complaints. Bred in the awe which 


de heavy hand of arbitrary power had impressed 


won their minds, the characteristic disposition 
«f the Chinese merchants is that of timidity and 
aution. They sometimes suppressed the repre- 
entations of their ſoreign friends, and sometimes 


J *adered them so weak and insignificant, and 
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assumed in the name of the complainants such a 
suppliant and abject style, that they excited the 
contempt of the mandarines, as well as encou- 
raged their depredations and ill treatment. The 
Commissioners were aware of the advantage that 
might result from communicating their senti- 
ments through some of the Company's own ser. 
vants, upon whom they could depend; and took 
pains, therefore, to encourage in the factory an 
application to the study of the Chinese language. 
A knowledge of the language of any country fre- 


useful, in guarding against the impositions to 


which strangers are every where liable. It is par: | 


ticularly true in China; and in all places guilt is 
fearful of detection. The oppressor wishes to avoid 
the publication of his wrongs; and a rapacious 
extortioner may be apt to shrink before a com- 


plaint urged in clear and firm language. It was, 


indeed, difficult for a foreigner to learn Chinese 


even in Canton, a Chinese city. A Jargon pe · 
culiar to the place is spoken there by all classes. 


except the mandarines, who are never natives of 
the province; and who must be addressed, either 


in speaking or writing, in the general language | 


of the empire. It has been mentioned in the ber 
ginning of this work, that instructors were pſ0: 
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Ihibited- bak teaching it to strangers. This cir- 
cumstance became one of the subjects of remon- 
us | 
would scarcely credit an assertion that implied in 
the government or people of Canton, a deliberate 
Jintention of depriving foreigners of the opportu- 
Juties of transacting their own business, as well as 


trance from the Embassador to the Viceroy, who 


of learning how they were best to follow the laws 


ud customs of the country. 


It must, however, be a subject of some en- 


wuragement to learners, that many natives of 
Canton, allured by the advantage of dealing with 
be foreign factories, are able to acquire enough 
European languages, to make themselves under- 


mod, in common matters, notwithstanding a 


ühculty to which Europeans are not liable in 
karning Chinese. The sounds of several letters 


in most alphabets, such as B, D, R, and X, are 


utterly unknown in the Chinese tongue. The 
organs of speech, in a native of China are not in 
the habit of pronouncing them. In endeavour- 


ing to utter one of these, another to which the 
eme organ has been habituated is generally 


wunded : instead of the letter R, the liquid L is 


Juully pronounced by a Chinese; who thus oc- 
aztonally falls into ridiculous mistakes. A Chi- 


deze dealer in rice, for example, is sometimes 


a * 
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heard to offer for sale what few pron ink be 
disposed to purchase. 997780 


The nice distinctions between this tones 5 | 
accents of words nearly resembling each other 
in sound, but varying much in sense, require, 
no doubt, a nicety of ear to distinguish, and of 
vocal powers to render, them exactly. To succeed 


in making those distinctions perfectly, a stranger 
should begin to learn them at an early age, 


while his organs are flexible and acute. A mate | 


rial aid, however, towards taking each word in 
its proper sense is afforded often by the. general 
context of the sentence in which they are used. 


An English reader, for example, will scarcely 


recollect, when in conversation, that he ever had 
any difficulty in determining whether the idea of 
sun (which shines), or that of son (obeying his 


father), was meant to be conveyed, tho the word 


are not to be distinguished in the pronuncis- 
tion. Synonymous words are also very fre- 
quently introduced in Chinese dialogue, as has 
been before observed, to prevent any doubt about 
the intended sense. If, however, in an intricate 
discussion, any uncertainty should still remain 
as to che meaning of a particular expression, 
recourse is had to the ultimate criterion of tracing 
with the finger in the air, or otherwise, the form 
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of the character, and thus ascertaining at once | 


which was meant'to be expressed. 


The learner of Chinese is, besides, not pu. | 


led with many minute rules of g grammar, conju- 
gation, or declension. There is no necessity of 
distinguishing substantives, adjectives, or verbs: 
nor any accordance of gender, number, and case, 


in a Chinese: sentence. That language furnishes, 


indeed, a practical proof, that the laborious struc- 
ture, and intricate machinery of the Greek and 
Arabic tongues, are by no means necessary either 
for a complete communication on all the busi- 
ness of life, or even to the grace of elocution, or 
to the harmony of verse. The beginning or end 
of words is not altered, as it is in the Greek 
verb alone, in above one thousand instances, by 
the times of performing the action meant to be 
expressed, or the cases in which the things 1 men- 
tioned are intended to be placed. A very few 
particles denote the past, the present, and the fu- 


ture; nor are those auxiliaries employed when 


the intended time may be otherwise inſerred with 
certainty. A Chinese who means to declare his 
intention of departing to-morrow, never says 
that he will depart to-morrow ; because tlie expres- 


non of the morrow is sufficient to ascertain that 


his departure must be future. The plural num- 
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ber is marked by the addition of a word, without 
which the singular always is implied. Neither 
the memory, nor the organs of speech are bur- 
thened with the pronunciation of more sounds 
to express ideas, than are absolutely necessary to 
mark their difference. The language is entirely 
monosyllabic. A single syllable always expresses 
a complete idea. Each syllable may be sounded 
by an European consonant preceding a vowel, 
sometimes followed by a liquid. Such an order 
of words, prevents the harshness of Succeeding 


consonants sounding ill together; and renders | 


the language as soft and harmonious as the Ita- 
lian is felt to be, from the rarity of consonants, 
and the frequency of its vowel terminations. 


The first sounds emitted probably by man, | 


were exclamations consisting of single sounds, 
or monosyllables. The names, or Seu by 
which men may be first supposed to have distin- 
guished other animals, when occasion offered to 
designate them in their absence, were attempts 
at an imitation of the sounds peculiar to those 


| beings; and still, in Chinese, the name, for ex- 


ample, of a cat, is a pretty near resemblance of its 
| usual cry. It occurred as naturally to endeavour, 


in Speaking, to imitate the voice, if practicable, | 


as it was in writing, to sketch a rude figure of 
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be object of description. It is observable, that 
the radical words of most languages, separated 


from the servile letters, which mark their inflec- 


tions, according to their conjugations or declen- 
ons, are monosyllabic. A part of each radical 
word is retained in composition to denote the: 
meaning and etymology of the compound, which 


thus becomes polysyllabic ; but the Chinese 


4 fammarians, aware of the inconvenience result- 


ng from the length and. complication, of sounds, 
confined all their words, however significant of 
combined ideas, to single sounds; and retained 


only in writing, some part, at least, of the form 


of each character denoting a simple idea, in the 
compound characters conveying complex ideas. 


There is in the Chinese a certain order or 
ritled syntax in the succession of words in the 


ame sentence; a succession fixed by custom, 
differently in different languages; but founded 
on no rule or natural order of ideas, as has 
been sometimes supposed; for tho a sentence 
consists of several ideas, to be rendered by several 
words, these ideas all exist, and are connected to- 
zether in the same instant: forming a picture, 


or image, every part of which is conceived at 


once. The formation of Chinese sentences is 


olten the simplest and most artless possible, and 
VOL, II. Le © 
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such as may naturally have occurred at the origin 
of society. To interrogate, for example, is often, 
at least, to require the solution of a question, 
whether the subject of doubt be in a particular 
way, or the contrary; and accordingly, a Chi- 
nese inquiring about his friend's health, will 
sometimes say, hou, poo hou? The literal mean- 
ing of which words is, well, not well?” A 
simple character, repeated, stands sometimes for 
more than one of the objects, which singly, it de- 
notes; and sometimes for a collective quantity of 
the same thing. The character of moo, singly, isa 
tree; repeated, is a thicket; and tripled, is a forest. 

In Chinese, there are scarcely fifteen hundred 
distinct sounds. In the written language, there 
are at least eighty thousand characters, or differ- 
ent forms of letters; which number, divided by 
the first, gives nearly fifty senses, or characters, 
upon an average, to every sound expressed: a 
dis proportion, however, that gives more the ap- 
pearance, than the reality, of equivocation and 
uncertainty to the oral language of the Chi- 
nese. Johnson's English Dictionary affords in- 
stances of words taken in upwards of one hundred 
different senses, without any doubt being there- 
by felt in English conversation; where, indeed, 
if there were, no recourse can be had for ascer- 
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tining its precise sense, as in the Chinese, to the 


form of the written character peculiar to each 
ene in which the word is received. 

The number of words in any laigung; © or at 
least of senses in which each word is understood, 
must depend chiefly on the state of civilization 
to which the people that use it are arrived; and 
in some degree also, on the population of the 
country, and on the arts flourishing among them. | 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the Chinese 
dictionary should contain, at least, eighty thou- 
and characters. Perhaps if every sense in 
which an English term is sometimes received, 
were considered as a distinct word, and the vast 
variety of those employed in the different arts 
and occupations: of life were taken into the ac- 
count, the number would not be much fewer than 
that of the Chinese. | 

The characters of the Chinese language were 
originally traced, in most instances, with a view 
o express either real images, or the allegorical | 
Hens of ideas; a circle, for example, for the sun, 
and a crescent for the moon, A man was repre- 
xnted by an erect figure, with lines to mark the 
extremities. It was evident that the difficulty 
and tediousness of imitation will have occa- 
ioned soon a change to traits more . and 

Ee 2 
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more quickly traced. Of the entire figure of a 
man, little more than the lower extremities only 
continue to be drawn, by two lines forming 
an angle with each other. A faint resemblance, 
in some few instances, still remains of the ori- 
ginal forms in the present hieroglyphic charac- 


ters; and the gradations of their changes is traced 
in several Chinese books. Not above half a 


dozen of the present characters consist each of a 
single line; but most of them consist of many, 
and a few of so many as seventy different strokes. 
The form of those characters has not been so flux 


as the sound of words, as appears in the instance 
of almost all the countries bordering on the Chi- 


nese sea, or Eastern Asia, where the Chinese 
written, but not the oral language, is understood: 


in like manner as one form of Arabic figures to 
denote numbers, and one set of notes for music, 
are uniform and intelligible throughout Europe, 
notwithstanding the variety of its languages. 


A certain order or connection is to be percely- 
ed in the arrangement of the written characters 


of the Chinese; as if it had been formed original- | 


x ly upon a system to take place at once, and not 


grown up, as other languages, by slow and dis- 


tant intervals. Upwards of two hundred cha · 


racters, generally consisting each of a few lines 
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or strokes, are made to mark the principal objects 


of nature, somewhat in the manner of Bishop 
Wilkin's divisions, in his ingenious book on 
the subject of universal language, or real cha- 


racter. These may be considered as the genera, 
or roots of language, in which every other word, 


or species, in a systematic sense, is referred to its 


proper genus. The heart is a genus, of which 


the representation of a curve line approaches 


somewhat to the form of the object; and the 
species referable to it include all the sentiments, 
passions, and affections, that agitate the human 
breast. Each species is accompanied by some 
mark denoting the genus, or heart. Under the 
genus hand, are arranged most trades, and 


manual exercises. Under the genus word, 


eyery sort of speech, study, writing, understand - 


ing, and debate. A horizontal line marks a unit; 


erossed by another line, it stands for ten, as it 
does in every nation which repeats the units 
alter that number. The five elements of which 


the Chinese suppose all bodies in nature to be 


compounded, form so many genera, each of 
which comprehends a great number of species 
under it. As in every compound character, or 
species, the abridged mark of the genus is dis- 


cernible by a student of that language, in a little 
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time, he is enabled to consult the Chinese dic- 


tionary, in which the compound characters, or 


species, are arranged under their proper genera. 


The characters of these. genera are placed at the 


inning of the dictionary, in an order, which, 
8 y 


like that of the alphabet, is invariable, and soon 
becomes familiar to the learner. The species 
under each genus follow one another, according 
to the number of strokes of which each consists, 
independently of a single or a few traits, which 
serve to point out the genus. The species wanted 


is thus soon found out. Its meaning and pronun- | 


ciation are given through two words in common 
use, the first of which denotes its signification, 
and the other, its sound. When no one com- 
mon word is found to render exactly the same 


sound, it is communicated by two words, wih 


marks, to inform the inquirer that the consonant 

of the first word, and the vowel of the second, 

joined together, form the precise sound wanted. 
The composition of many of the Chinese 


characters often displays considerable ingenuity; 
and serves also to give an insight into the opi- 


nions and manners of the people. The character 


expressive of happiness, includes abridged marks 


of land, the source of their physical, and of chil- 
dren, that of their moral enjoyments. This cha- 
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ncter, etabellished in a variety of ways, is hung 


up almost in every house. Sometimes written 
by the hand of the Emperor, it is sent by him as 


a compliment, which is very highly prized; and 


zuch as he was pleased to send to the Embassador. 
Upon the formation, changes, and allusions 
of compound characters, the Chinese have pub- 
liched many thousand volumes of philological 
learning. No where does criticism more abound, 
or is more strict. The introduction, or altera- 
tion of a character is a serious undertaking; and 
zeldom fails to meet with opposition. The most 
ancient writings of the Chinese are still classical 
amongst them. The language seems in no in- 
tance to have been derived from, or mixed with, 
any other. The written, seems to have followed 
the oral, language soon after the men who spoke 
it were formed into a regular society. Tho it is 
likely that all hieroglyphical languages were ori. 
ginally founded on the-principles of imitation, 
yet in the gradual progress towards arbitrary 
forms and sounds, it is probable that every so- 


J city deviated from the originals, in a different 


manner from the others ; and thus for every inde- 
pendent society, there arose a separate hierogly- 
phic language. As soon as a communication took 


Place between any two of them, each would hear 
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names and sounds not coiliinion' to both. Each 


reciprocally would mark down such names, in 
the sounds of its own characters, bearing, as 

hieroglyphics, a different sense. In that instance 
consequently, those characters cease to be hiero- 


glyphics, and were merely marks of sound. If 


the foreign sounds could not be expressed but by 

the use of a part of two hieroglyphics, in the 
manner mentioned to be used sometimes in Chi- 

nese dictionaries, the two marks joined together, 
become in fact a syllable. If a frequent inter- 
course should take place between communities, 
speaking different languages, the necessity of 
using hieroglyphics merely as marks of sound, 
would frequently recur. The practice would 
lead imperceptibly to the discovery that, with à 
few hieroglyphics, every sound of the foreign 
language might be expressed; and the hierogly- 


phics, which answered best this purpose, either 


zs to exactness of sound, or simplicity of form, 
would be selected for this particular use; and, 
serving as so many letters, would form, in fact, 
together what is called an alphabet. This 
natural progression has actually taken place in 


Canton, where, on account of the vast concours 


of persons, using the English language, who 


resort to it, a 5 has been published of 
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* 


| English words in Chinese characters, expressive 
merely of sound, for the use of the native mer- 


chants concerned i in foreign trade; and who, by 
zuch means, learn the sounds of English words. 
To each character is annexed a mark, to denote 
that it is not intended to convey the idea, but 
merely the foreign sound attaclied to it. The 


habit of applying the sound, instead of the mean- 


ing of hieroglyphics, to foreign words, led to the 
application of them likewise as sounds, to assist 


the memory in the pronunciation of other hiero- 


glyphics 1 in the same language, but not in com- 
mon use; and the repeated application of them 
for those purposes may be at length supposed to 
have effaced their original use. Thus the passage 
from hieroglyphic to alphabetic writing may na- 
turally be traced, without the necessity of having 
* recourse to divine i instruction, as some learned 
men have conjectured, on the ground that 
* the art of writing by an alphabet is wiv refined 


„and artificial for untutored reason. It is, 


indeed, equally natural to suppose that no such 


art could have preceded the establishment of 


hieroglyphic, as that a mixture of other nations 
zuperinduced the invention of alphabetic lan- 
guage. The exclusive existence of. the former 
ill in China is a proof and an instance, that the 
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number of foreigners who had ever found their 1 
way among them, as the Tartars, for example, ; 


however warlike and victorious, bore $0 very 
small a proportion to the vanquished, that it in- 


troduced no more a change in their g, . 


than 3 in their usages and manners. 


The Chinese printed character is the same as 
is used in most manuscripts, and is chiefly for. 


med of straight lines in angular positions, as 
most letters are in Eastern tongues: especial 
the Shanscrit, the characters of which, in some 
instances, admit of additions to their original 
form, producing a modification of the sense. A 
running hand is used by the Chinese only on 
trivial occasions, or for private notes, or for the 
ease and expedition of the writer; and differs 
from the other as much as an European manu- 
script does from print. There are books wich 
alternate columns of both kinds of writing, for 
their mutual explanation to a learner. | 
The principal difficulty in the study of Chi 


nese writings, arises from the general exclusion 


of the auxiliary particles of colloquial discourse, : 
that fix the relation between indeclinable words, 


such as are all those of the Chinese language. 
The judgment must be constantly exercised by 


the student, to supply the want of such assist 
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„That judgment must be guided by atten- 


"xt the manners, customs, laws; and opinions 
of the Chinese, and to the events and local cir- 
cumstances of the country, to which the Illusions 


ol language perpetually refer. If it, in general, 
be true that a language is difficult to be under- 


00d in proportion to the distance of the country 
where it is spoken, and that of him who endea- 
yours to acquire it; because in that proportion 
the allusions to which language has continually 
recourse are less known to the learner, some idea 


may be conceived of the obstacles which an Eu- 


ropean may expect to meet in reading Chinese, 


not only from the remoteness of situation, but 


from the difference between him and the native 
ol China in all other respects. The Chinese 
characters, are, in fact, sketches or abridged 


figures, and a sentence is often a string of me- 


taphors. The different relations of life are not 
marked by arbitrary sounds, simply conveying 
the idea of such connection; but the qualities 
naturally expected to arise out of such relations 
become frequently the name by which they are 


respectively known. Kindred, for example, of 
every degree, is thus distiriguished, with a mi- 


nuteness unknown in other languages. That of 


China has distinct characters for every modi- 
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sical and intellectual world. Abstract terms are 


no otherwise expressed by the Chinese, than by 


applying to each the name of the most prominent 


objects to which it might be applied, which is 
| likewise, indeed, generally the case of other 


tongues. Among the Latins, the abstract idea of 
virtue, for example, was expressed under tbe 


name of valour, or strength /virtus/, being the 


quality most esteemed amongst them, as filia! 
The words 


piety is considered to be in China. 
of an alphabetic language being formed of diffe- 


rent combinations of letters, or elemental parts, 


each with a distinct sound and name, whoever 


knows and combines these together, may read 
the words without the least knowledge of their 
meaning; not so hieroglyphic language, in which 
each character has, indeed, a sound annexed to 
it, but which bears no certain relation to the un- 
named lines or strokes, of which it is composed. 
Such character is studied and best learned by 
becoming acquainted with the idea attached to it 
and a dictionary of hieroglyphics is less a voct- 
bulary of the terms of one language with the 


correspondent terms in another, than an encyclo- 
pedia, containing explanations of the ideas them · 
selves, represented by such hieroglyphics. I 
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zuch sense only can the acquisition of Chinese 
vords be justly said to engros most of the time 
of men of learning among them. The know- 
ledge of the sciences of the Chinese, however im- 


perfect, and of their most extensive literature, is 


certainly sufficient to occupy the life of man. 
Enough, however, of the language is impercep- 


ũbly acquired by every native, and may, with 


diligence, be acquired by foreigners, for the ordi- 
nary. concerns of life ; and further improvements 
must depend on capacity and opportunity. 
The Viceroy promised the Embassador that 
no obstruction should be given on the part of 
government to the acquisition of the Chinese 
language by foreigners. He was, indeed, con- 
firmed in his good disposition to protect the Eng- 
lis, by the late dispatches from the Emperor, in 
which his Imperial Majesty expressed how wel- 
come the return of an English Minister to his 
court would be to him. He desired that notice 
ould be immediately given to him of the Mini- 
ners arrival at Canton, to which place he should 
zend proper persons to receive and conduct him 
to Pekin. The Viceroy added, out of another 
letter from the Em peror, that as he meant to re- 
wen his crown in the fiſty-seventh year of the 
current cycle, answering to the year 1796 of the 
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Christian era, he should be glad to see such 
Minister by that time, or as soon afterwards ay 
might be convenient. Thus the Embassy, ac- 


cording to the expectations which led to the un- 
dertaking, but contrary to the prospects which 


clouded it sometimes in its: progress, succeeded, 
at length, not only in obtaining permission, but 
receiving an invitation, for a similar intercourse 
with the court of China, whenever the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain and the Company shall 
deem expedient to renew it. | 

The present Embassador, and his 2 ad 
attendants, Europeans and Chinese, continued 
at Canton to have all their expences * by 
his Imperial Majesty. 

This consideration alone a have 1 
sufficient to induce his Excellency to remove to, 
and wait for the departure of the Lion at Macao, 
where he might be supposed to be out of the 
Chinese territories, and no longer, consequently. 
at the Emperor's charge. The same honours 
were paid to the Embassador on bis leaving, as 
he had received on his ar riving at, Canton. The 


attention of the Viceroy towards him was uni- 


form throughout. His personal regard seemed to 
increase in proportion to 


is further acquaint - 
ance with his Excellency; as well as the conse- 
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quent inchnation he avowed in favour of the 
English, whose enemies became secretly chose of 
che Viceroy likewise. 


The Embassador's mandarine friends, Chow 


and Van-ta-zhin, did not part without tears from 
his Excellency and the gentlemen who accom- 


panied him, and with whom they had been most 


| intimate. They had travelled together for several 
nonths, and through a course of more than fif- 


ren hundred miles. During that time they 
lived together as familiarly, as cordially; and 


the two mandarines took as lively an interest in 


every event of the Embassy, as those could do 


who belonged to it. After their separation, to 
xe each other no more, the mandarines sent on 
board the Lion presents of reſreshments, and 


other little tokens of remembrance and regard. 


The Embassy, in passing by the forts which 
ae supposed to command the passage of the river 
to Macao, perceived that they were nearly in the 
tate described by the adventurous English in the 
beginning of this work; but a large encampment 
vas now, besides, observed along the eastern 
bank of the Kiang-ho. In general, a greater 
number of troops than in any of the interior 
provinces, were quartered throughout the fron- 
tier province of Canton, as a general measure of 
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| precaution required by its situation, and in order 
to awe the foreigners from different countries, 
who resorted to its principal port. | 
The Embassador was received and LS Toy 
| with great politeness by the governor of Macao. 
This Portugueze settlement is situate at the 
southern extremity of an extensive island, sepa- 


rated only by rivers from the southern continent 


of China. This southern extremity, which, to- 
gether with the harbour formed by it, had been 


granted by the Chinese government to the Portu- 


gueze, is connected only with the remainder of 


the island by a long neck of land, not exceeding 


a hundred yards across, which was probably. 


formed by the sand thrown up by the opposite 
beating of the waves on each side. Across it a 
wall has been erected, which projects into the 
water at each end, with a gate and guardhouse in 
the middle, for Chinese soldiers. This wall is 
constructed of oyster shells, which are found, in 
those seas, of an enormous size, and are the same 
that, when divided into thin laminæ and polished, 
serve in the windows at Macao and the southern 
parts of China, as Corea paper does in the 
northern provinces, and glass in Europe. Be- 
yond this boundary of the possessions of the Por- 
tugueze, they are seldom permitted to pass. Their 
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territory on this island, is scarcely ei ight miles 


in circuit. Its greatest length; from north-eavt 
to south-west, being under cee miles; and its 
breadth less than a mile. In this small spot the 
Portugueze, to whom it was granted, at the period 
of their power and enterprize, carried on for 4 


long time a considerable trade, not only with the 


Chinese empire, where they, almost alone of all 


Europeans, — but like wise with other 


countries in Eastern Asia, particularly Japan to 
the east, and Tun- quin, Cochin-China, and Siam, 
to the south- west of China. In this traffic they 
soon enriched themselves, the marks of which 
remain in many large and costly public and pri- 
vate buildings in Macao, several now in a neg- 
lected state. It was so much a colony of com- 
merce, that its government often lent money to 


individuals to carry it on, at a certain rate of 


interest, which the profits of their voyages en- 
abled them to pay. At length luxury followed 
wealth. The spirit of the whole Portugueze na- 


tion declined, Those of Macao were enervated 


by the effects of a climate within the tropics. 
Events took place which deprived them of all in- 
tercourse with Japan, one great source of their 
advantages. Revolutions in other countries where 


tiey traded, rendered speculations there preca- 
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rious, and often unfortunate to the undertakers. 


The settlement gradually: fell from its former 


prosperity. 
The. Portugueze . ul kt out a 3 ves- 
sels, and send cargoes ta some of the N | 


ing countries. Others lend their names, ſor a 


trifling consideration, to foreigners belonging to 


the Canton factories, who reside part of the year 
at Macao. These, with more capital, credit, 
connections and enterprize, are more successful; 

but require to be nominally associated with Por- 
tugueze, in order to be allowed to trade from the 
port of Macao. The money spent in that settle. 
ment by the Canton factories, is likewise an ad- 


vantage to the place; tho some of the inhabitants 


Ni it as more than counterbalanced by the 
large proportion of the profits of its trade, en- 


grossed by those persons, which the Portugueze 


might otherwise enjoy. They are too proud and 
indolent, to descend to the lower occupations of 
| husbandmen, or artificers. There is not, per- 
haps, throughout their territory a single labourer, 
or artist, or shopkeeper, who is a Portugueze, 
either by birth, or descent. The whole popu- 


lation amounts to about twelve thousand, con- 


siderably above half of which are Chinese. The 
broadest part of this little peninsula to the north 
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ae of the town, is cultivated entirely by the 
latter. The whole is nearly flat; and its soil is 


ol a light and sandy texture: but by the skill and 


industry of its cultivators, its produce in most 


kinds of culinary vegetables, European and Asia- 
tic, is sufficient for the consumption of the 
settlement. All the arts requisite for the com- 


forts and convenience of life, are exercised by 


Chinese there. The market is supplied with 
grain and meat, from the Chinese part of the 
island, and sometimes from the main land. The 
Portugueze are above pursuing any other in- 
dustry than that of commerce and navigation. 


Beside the military governor, the public admi- 
nistration is in a senate composed of the bishop, 
the judge, and a few other principal inhabitants. 
To minister to the devotion of little more than 


four thousand of Portugueze laity, there are thir- 
teen churches, or chapels, and above fifty eccle- 
siastics, beside a French and an Italian clergy- 


man, both of exemplary worth and piety, who 
are superiors of, and agents for, several of the 
miss ionaries in Eastern Asia. There are sup- 


posed to be one hundred Christian missionaries 


in the kingdoms of Tun-quin and Cochin-China, 


and about two hundred thousand persons pro- 


kssing Christianity. Not above one hundred 


Fin 
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and sixty thousand Christians are calculated to 
be spread over all the Chinese empire, where 
priests are watched with strictness, and are ex- 
posed occasionally to persecutions. The mis- 
sionaries in most placęs, except at Pekin, lead a 


laborious, indigent, precarious, and, as to this 


world, hopeless life. Their pittance from Eu- 
rope is truly trifling; and this pittance they 
divide frequently with their flock, more miser- 
able, sometimes, than themselves. The chief 
comforts of the former are derived from a con- 
sciousness of the personal attachment and vene- 
ration of those disciples towards them. Some 


of the missionaries may indeed, besides, prefer | 


this independent mode of liſe, such as it is, to the 


cloisters, to which they had been formerly con | 
fined; but, in general, their conduct implies 


sentiments and maxims rarely to be found, and 
scarcely suspected to exist, by the more worldly 
portion of mankind. | 

At Macao there is a large proportion of mili- 
tary officers to command about three hundred 
privates, composedof Mulattoes and Blacks. The 
garrison consisted, no doubt, formerly of a much 
greater number, to man the citadel, forts, and 
ramparts meant to guaty the town, and mounted, 
atill, with many pieces 0 


brass and iron ord- 
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nance. The bishop, a worthy but bigotted prelate, 


has great way in the government; and, by his 


measures and example, contributes to give a tone 
of devotion and religious observances, as the only 


material occupation, to a great majority of the 


people. There are three monasteries for men, 


and a convent of about forty nuns. Nearly the 


zame number of females of loose character are 
confined, and can be released only on being mar- 


ried. There is a striking contrast between the 
busy and unceasing industry of the Chinese, and 
the indolence of a Portugueze, sauntering about 
the square of the senate-house in the intervals be- 
tween .matins and vespers. Nor is it very un- 


common for an Englishman to be accosted by 


zuch a man in threadbare finery, with the addi- 
tion of a bag and sword, soliciting for charity. 
In the senate-house, which is built of granite, 


and two stories high, are several columns of the 


same material, with Chinese characters cut into 
them, signifying a solemn cession of the place 
from the Emperor of China. This solid monu- 
ment is, however, an insufficient guard against 
the encroachments of its Chinese neighbours, 


who treat the P ortugueze very cavalierly ; exact 


duties sometimes in the port of Macao; punish 


individuals within their walls for crimes com- 
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mitted against Chinese, particularly murder; and, 
what is not less offensive to the Portugueze, have 


sometimes marched with idolatrous processions | 
through the town. Whenever resistance is at- 


tempted against such proceedings, the manda- 


rine who commands in the little fort within sight 


of Macao, stops immediately the supply of pro- 
visions from their market until * wy 
submit. 


The Chinese possess two , temples A pagan 


worship at Macao; one of them, at the south- 


ern extremity of the town, is curiously situate 
among a confused heap of huge masses of granite, 
The earth in which those masses appear to have 


originally been buried having been washed away, 


in the lapse of time, by successive showers of vio- 


lent rain, the rocks must have tumbled promis- 


cuously upon each other into the situation in 


which they now appear. The temple consists of 


three distinct buildings, one above the other, 
and accessible only by a winding flight of steps 
cut out of the solid rock. Those buildings are 


overshadowed by trees of thick foliage, and are 
not perceptible at a distance. 
Between rocks, brought together probably in 


like manner, is a cave a little below the loſtiest emi- ; 
nence in the town, and called Camoens's Cave; 
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from a tradition current in tlie settlement, that 


the Portugueze poet of that name, who had cer: 


tainly resided a considerable time at Macao, 
wrote his celebrated poem of the Lusiad in that 
spot. This interesting cave is now in the middle 
of a garden belonging to a house where the Em: 
bassador and two of his suite resided at Macao, 


upon an invitation from one of the gentlemen 
of the factory, who dwelt in it when not called 


upon to be at Canton? This house and garden 
command a very extensive prospect. I lying 
out the latter, none of its local advantages have 
been neglected. It possesses every variety of sur- 


face, and contains a number of beautiful shrubs 
and fruit trees, growing in such apparent irre- 


gularity as to look like the spontaneous produc- 
tion of the soil. The walks are oondücted 


along the various slopes, amidit groves and un- 


der hanging rocks; and those walks meeting and 


crossing each other, increase in effect, as to di- 
versity wal recreation, the actual dimensions of 


the ground. a ee e FAD 
Opposite to this FIR in the middle of as 
harbour, is a small circular island, which be- 
longed formerly to the Jesuits of Macao. On 
this island, were erected a church, a college, 
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and an observatory. This island is naturally ro. 
mantic, and, like others 1 in the neighbourhood of 
Macao, has most of its surface covered with 
huge rocks, tumbled in confusion one upon ano- 
ther. Among these a circular shaded path led 
to the summit of the island, which is completely 
gonical. Round the base of this rocky cone is a 
band or belt of level ground, about thirty or forty 
yards in width, part of which was laid out for 


2 botanical, and part for a kitchen, garden, and 


was, well watered by springs issuing from the 


rocks, 


The whole . was 1 fot the 
sea by a parapet wall. All the improvements 
fell to decay with the society to which it belong - 


ed; and the place retains only now some ves: 


tiges of its former beauties. The harbour in which 


this little island lies, is called the inner harbour, 
by way of contradistinction from the opposite or 
outer bay, more open to the sea, where ships are 
exposed to bad weather, especially during the 


north- east monsoon. It is the general observa - 
tion of the mariners at Macao, that this outer 


bay has been gradually growing shallower for 
several years, It opens, on one side, into a ba- 


son formed by four islands, in which Lord 
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Anson's ship lay formerly to be repaired; but no | if 
zuch ship could enter into it at present. f 
Soon after his Excellency's arrival at Macao, | 
his subsequent destination was determined by the 
receipt of letters fram England, and from Bata. | 
via» By the former it appeared that the British 
government, having received no accounts that 
any fleet had been sent from France to the East 
Indies, which could endanger the China ships 
returning without convoy, and the public service 
requiring the employment of the British navy 
elsewhere, no English force had been ordered 
out for the protection of the Chinese fleet return · 
ing home. But the dispatches from Batavia, an- 
nounced ** the arrival, from the Isle of France, 
t in the straits of Sunda, in the direct track of 
the China ships, of a squadron of the enemy, 
consisting of one sixty-gun ship, a frigate: of 
* forty, and another of twenty guns; that they Et | 
had taken the Princess Royal Indiaman, which 3.2 
they soon converted into a ship of war; and it ; 
was apprehended that a still larger force would 
* follow quickly.” The account of the capture 
of the Pigot Indiaman, was known soon after« ; 
wards; and the danger which threatened the em- 0 14 
barked property of the Company, to the amount 14 
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of three millions sterling, on board fifteen ships, 
bound from Canton to England, instantly decided 
the Embassador to abandon all ideas of general 


policy and advantage, likely to accrue from any 
longer stay in the archipelago, or neighbourhood, . 
of China; and to accompany home the fleet in 
the Lion, destined to attend upon him, that 


he might thus secure the protection of a line of 
battle ship for so _ a mass of British OY 
Perty. | 

This determination nd 3 soon con- 


veyed to different ports of Eastern Asia, tuo 


richly laden ships, one from Manilla, the other 
a Portugueze, put themselves also under the con- 
voy of the Lion. As soon as all the ships were 


ready and assembled near Macao, the Embassa- 
dor embarked on board the Lion, leaving none 
of the gentlemen behind who had accompanied 
him to China, except Mr. Henry Baring, now a 
supercargo, at Canton, and the Chinese inter- 
preter, who, in the dress and name of an English- 
man, continued with his Excellency until the 


moment of his embarkation. This worthy and 


pious man, after bidding an affectionate farewell 
to the companions of his travels, and not a little 


affected by tlie separation from them, immediately | 
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retired to à convent, where he resumed his Chi- =. 
nese dress, in order to proceed without delay, 
according to his original intention of devoting 

himself to the service and instruction of his poor 

fellow Christians, in the western provinces of 


China. eee -; 61 
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CHAPTER VI. 


PASSAGE TO ST, HELENA; NOTICES OF THAT |: 
ISLAND. RETURN HOME. 


0. the seventeenth of tech, 1794, the Siu 
laden at Canton, for the English East India Com. 
pany; joined the Lion under. the little island 
of Samcock, near Macao. Fhis fleet was increas- 
ed by the Spanish and the Portugueze vessels 
mentioned in the last chapter. Scarcely any of 
the ships were without some force, and a good 
disposition of che whole co- operating with the 
Lion, might be equal to any strength which the 
enemy could bring against them in the Eastern 
seas. Sir Erasmus Gower assigned its station, 
in case of action, to each of the English ships, 
over which he was authorized to assume com- 
mand. The Spanish captain, who had served 
in the navy of his own country, at this time in 
amity with Great Britain, and whose present 
ship was as strong as some of the English India- 
men, felt uneasiness, at her not being taken in- 
to the line of action, as if a reliance could not be 
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placed upon her commander; but on the circum- 


stance being hinted to Sir Erasmus Gower, he 
instantly gave that brave and loyal foreigner, for 
such was his character, every mark of confidence 
and esteem, and stationed him to his perfect sa- 


tis faction 


The fleet, in steering in a southerly course, 
met more Chinese junks than any other vessels. 
Those junks sail generally with one monsoon 
and return with another. In the north- east mon- 
x00n they sail to Manilla, Banca, and Batavia: 
and return to Emouy and Canton, with that from 
the south- west. In tropical latitudes the height 
at which the quicksilver stands in the barometer, 
is subject to little variation, except on the ap- 
proach of great commotions in the atmosphere. 
A fall of little more than the tenth of an inch to- 


wards the end of March, indicated foul weather; 
from which one of the ships suffered some da- 


mage. And the same happened again early in 
April. | . 0 By 

In the straits of Banca, Sir Erasmus Gower 
received intelligence that the enemy's fleet had 


had a partial and indecisive action with some 


armed Indiamen, sent from Bengal to the assist- 
ance of the Dutch of Batavia; that the enemy 
was afterwards reinforced; but on hearing of the 
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China ships having the convoy of a ship of war; 


and fearing the union of superior force against 


them, had quitted the station, where they had. 


expected to encounter only unprotected merchant- 
men. Three armed ships from Bengal soon after- 
wards joined the Lion, and would have been of 
considerable use, if the enemy had waited for 
them. Ss 
Near the straits of Banca a squadron was met, 
of small vessels, consisting of a snow, and ten 
Malay proas. The former carried fourteen six 
pounders; and each of the latter from four to 
eight three-pounders. The captain of the snow 
was a Mahometan, apparently of Arabia, and 
the crews of the snow, as well as of the proas, 
were Malays. Those vessels were full of men, 


with pikes and side arms: and the decks were 


strewed with a kind of grape shot, composed of 


siliceous pebbles inclosed in a sort of basket- 


work. This squadron must have been fitted out 
for hostile purposes, against some particular 
enemy; or with views of general piracy. Sir 
Erasmus Gower had, however, too important a 


charge, to be diverted from it by any occasional 


occurrence, or to risk the delay of investigating 
the motives, and, if necessary, of taking measures 


for the punishment, of those people. It is among 
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the advantages of the European scas, that at least 


the subjects of the great powers, may navigate 


afely through them, without any other protec- 
tion than that of a pass against Barbary corsairs. 
In the Chinese seas, force alone can insure the 
ale of navigators. 


In the straits of Sunda the fleet e its 


Hock of wood and water, on the Java side, as pre- 
ferable to that of Sumatra, for the reasons detailed 
in a former volume of this work. 

Here the Jackall tender, 86 8 on board the 
tea, tallow, and varnish plants, to carry to Ben- 
gal, under the care of Dr. Dinwiddie, was leſt 
to accompany the armed Indiamen to Calcutta. 
On the 19th of April the convoy put to sea 


with clear weather and favourable breezes. They 


soon launched out into the great Indian ocean, 


little interrupted by continents or islands, and 


where the course of the winds from the south; east, 


obeying the general causes of their motion, re- 
mains steady and regular in the same parallel of 
latitude. The convoy sailed generally in a line, 
zometimes about twenty degrees, and aſterwards 
twenty-five degrees to the southward of the Equa- 
tor; being several degrees to the northward of the 


course which the same ships found it necessary to 
pursue in going out from Europe. In the home- 
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ward passagenothing could be more uniform and 


pleasant, than the weather and navigation, during | 
an entire month, across the great Indian ocean, 


from the western points of Java and Sumatra, un- 

til the ships approached the meridian of the vast 
island of Madagascar, and the southern coast of 
Africa. The atmosphere thereabouts became over- 


spread with clouds, and the wind changed from 
the north east to the point directly opposite. The 


quicksilver in a marine barometer, so suspended 
as not to be affected by the motion of the ship, 


fell suddenly upwards of one quarter of an inch. 


The depressions of that fluid in the former part 
of the voyage had not exceeded one-tenth of an 
inch: yet that small change had always been ob- 
served to be followed by a correspondent change 
ol the weather. So certain a prognostic as this 
instrument had been found to be on every octa- 
sion, established its reputation among the officers: 
andi it was consulted by them daily. In the pre- 
sent instance, when the fall was so much greater 
than it had ever been remarked at any one time 
before, no inconsiderable degree of alarm was ex- 


cited, and precautions were taken against the 1m- 


pending storm, which seemed to approach very 


rapidly. Scarcely was all, in technical language, | 


made snug, when the tempest burst by one of the 
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most tremendous crashes of thunder ever heard, 
| together with seyeral successive flashes of the 


most vivid lightning. The air was likewise 80 
dense that one end of the ship was not visible 
from the other. The rain fell in torrents. There 
was no wind. In a few minutes the atmosphere 
becoming somewhat clearer, the Glatton, one of 


the English ships from Canton, was discovered 


within about a quarter of a mile of the Lion; the 
mizen- top and mizen-top-gallant masts of the for- 
mer being carried away, and the mizen- mast ahi · 
vered to pieces by the lightning. It struck the 
aſter part of that ship when the captain and offi- 


cers were at dinner. Several of them were much 


stunned, and received shocks in different parts of 
the body, but none were materially injured. It 


was found that the lightning had followed a bell- 
wire that led. to the surgeon's cabin below, and, 


meeting with an interruption there, had blown 


out the port. The quicksilver gradually ascend- 


ed in the tube as the weather cleared uß. 
On the 23d of May the weather became again 


dak and cloudy. The quicksilver sunk still 


lower than before. The night was squally, and 


the wind blew sometimes so excessively hard, 


that several of the Lion's sails were split and car- 


ried away; and she was obliged to be directed | 
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only by, or to lie to, under a fore-sail and storm 
stay-sail. In the morning it was found that the 
convoy had been dispersed. The weather conti · 
nued violent. 
scend; and this descent was followed by a most 
violent gale of wind. The Hindostan sprung or 
cracked her fore-mast; 
were split, and she hove to under a balanced 
mizen. In the morning five _ of the convoy 
were in sight. 

Such was the tempestuous eber during 
which the fleet doubled the Cape of Good Hope, 


steering towards the island of St. Helena; which 


is S0 n speck in the southern part of tlie 
Atlantic ocean, that unless a ship sails in the 
precise track in which it lies, it may be missed; 


nor can a vessel once to the westward of it, re- 


turn to it but by a prodigious circuit to the south - 


ward, in order to get to the south-east, from 


whence the trade wind blows generally towards it. 
ODn the 18th of June Sir Erasmus Gower was 
Joined by all the ships under his convoy, and 


also by his Majesty's ships the Samson and Argo, 


from Europe. They were all then in sight of St. 
Helena, the lofty sides of which bear 80 terrific 
and inhospitable an appearance, that, probably 


had there been a cluster of islands in its neigh- 


The quicksilver continued to de 


more sails of the Lion 
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bourhood, as, for example, at Tristan d'Acunha, 


this apparent heap of rocks would have got the 
name of Inaccessible, and have been the last 
that would have been attempted to be visited. 


The fleet, in doubling the island, kept within 


pistol-shot of its steep and rocky coast, in order 


to secure their anchorage in the road opposite to 
| avalley, of which the pleasing scenes are justly 


aid, by an ingenious traveller, ** to be laid in 


| «the lap of horror.” 
St, Helena lies in the 3 part of the At- 


lantic ocean, distant many degrees of longitude 
and latitude from any continent or other island; 


and may be considered as the summit of a great 


mountain, whose roots are buried in the bottom 
of the sea. Above its surface the island rises in 


{ towering eminences hid frequently in the clouds. 


The ashes of a volcano cover still some parts of 


it; and the whole has probably been protruded 


upwards by the immense power of subaqueous 
fire. However, no part of the island hitherto - 
examined, seems to have undergone any degree 
of liquefaction. No layers of minerals, and few 
of stone, have been discovered within its bowels, 
The summit of the island is wooded ; but is 80 


cold, that fruits will scarcely ripen in it. Clear 


nlls of water issue from the highest peaks, and 
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take their course abruptly down towards the yall 


lies, which they contribute to fertilize. Storm 
are little known in the immediate neighbourhood 
of this island. Thunder is rarely heard, or light. 


ning perceived in it; from whence it is conjec- 


tured that little electric matter is scattered in its 


atmosphere. | 
The circumference of St. Helena measures 
somewhat less than twenty-eight miles. Along 
the whole coast to leeward, or to the northward, 
ships may anchor in perfect security in all ses. 
sons of the year, but the bank shelves so abruptly 
afterwards, that the anchorage, being in deep vn. 


ter, is insecure. The tide seldom rises above three 


feet and a half; but the surge of the sea is some: 
times tremendous; and several accidents hap- 


pened in approaching or quitting the shore, until 


a wharf was erected, lately, which renders the ar- 
rival there, and departure from it, perfectly safe. 

This little spot was discovered upwards of two 
centuries ago by the Portugueze. It was taken 
from them by the English; surprised, from the 
latter, by the Dutch; and lastly, recovered by 
the English, likewise by surprise. The tee 
eminences which. intervene between the vallies, 
that are the chief seats of population, render the 
communication from one pait of the island t9 
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mother, slow and difficult. Planters on the 


windward side of the island consider a journey 
o the lee ward, or seat of government, as a serious 


undertaking. Several of them take that opportu - 


nity of paying their respects to the governor, 


which sometimes is called there going to court.“ 


There are St. Helena planters who have not tra- 


velled so far. At present, by order of the gover- 


nor, there are signals so placed all over the island, 
3s to give instant notice of the approach of ves- 


zels to any part of it. 


The situation of St. Helena, in the tack of the 


Ships from India and China to Europe, induced 
the Directors of the East India Company to turn 
their attention towards rendering it a place of 
convenient and comfortable refreshment, particu- 
larly in the passage home. This has been effected 


at no inconsiderable expence. Before the island 


was inhabited, the spontaneous productions that 


it yielded which could be of any use tO man, are 
Kid to have been little more than celery and purs- 


lain. Cattle, fruits, and vegetables have since 


been introduced into it from India, Africa, and 
Europe; and human industry has, in a little 
time, enabled it not only to supply sufficient 
provisions for its ordinary sojourners; but to 


afford reſreshments of most kinds to che various 
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visitors that stand in need of them after landing | 
from a long voyage. The numbers of such visi- 
tors, including the crews as well as passengers 
ol the ships lying there at anchor, is sometimes 
equal to the whole number of the settlement. 
The chief officers, passengers, and invalids, reside 
generally ashore during the stay of their respec- 
tive ships. There are no inns; but every house 
is open for the reception of strangers, who are 
considered, ſor the time, as a part of the family. 
A moderate compensation is fixed for the host. 
in return for all the comforts which he minis- 
ters to his guests. For those who remain chiefly 
on board, quantities of fresh meat and vegetables, 
so grateful and so wholesome after a long marine 
diet, are furnished at regulated prices to the ships. 
Supplies of fresh water and fuel are also provided 
for tlie remainder of their voyage. In the year 
1794, the island had not long recovered from a 
great calamity. The same general causes which 
occasioned the drought at St. Jago, mentioned in 
a former volume of this work, extended proba- 
bly their baneful influence over the Atlantic, 
and affected severely St. Helena. Of the stock, 
alone, of horned cattle, the loss was computed at 
three thousand, through want of food and water. 
The evil raged the same length of time, about 
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three years, as it did nearer to the coast of Africa; 
but partly from the natural resourcesof the country, 
and partly from the management of government, 
it was much less fatal in its effects at the island 
olf St. Helena, than at those of the Cape Verde; 
and few traces of it appeared in the former 
when the Embassy passed there. Verdure was 
restored to the vallies, and to such higher grounds. 
as were not too steep to retain the moisture with 
which they had been blessed. Lands laid out in 
gardens, were improved with considerable ad- 
vantage to the proprietors. Those of the ga ri 
zon were sufficient to provide plenty of whole- 
some vegetables for the sick as well as healthy 
soldiers. For this purpose the humane gover- 


nor, desirous to derive public advantage from 


private offences, allowed the delinquent soldiers 
to commute, for labour at the military gardens, 
the punishments to which they were condemned. 

Several sorts of fruit trees imported into the 
island, had been destroyed by a particular in- 
zect; but encouragement has been given for the 
cultivation of those which that mischie vous ani- 
mal is known to spare, such as the apple, for ex- 
ample, with all the varieties of which it is sus- 
ceptible. The plantain and banana, or the two 


chief species of the musa, thrive also remarkably 
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well. The ground is fertile, and in favourable: 


seasons produces, in some instances, double crops 


within the year. Plantations, however, of cot- 


ton, indigo, or canes, were not found to answer: 
tho some good coffee has been produced in it. 


A botanic garden has been established near : 


the governor's country house. An intelligent 
gardener has been sent to take care of it by the 
Company; and a vast variety of trees, plants, 
and flowers of different, and sometimes opposite 
climates, are already collected in it. « The sur- 
rounding sea abounds in esculent fish; and se- 
venty different species, including turtle, have' 
been caught upon the coasts. Whales are seen 
in great numbers playing round the island, where 


it is supposed the southern whale fishery might 
be carried on to great national advantage. — 


The country is chiefly cultivated by blacks. 


Persons of that colour were brought in a state of 


Slavery to it by its first European settlers; and it 


seldom happens that white men will submit to 
common work where there are black slaves to 


whom it may be transferred. These were for a 
long time under the unlimited dominion of their 
owners, until a representation of the abuses made 


of that power, induced the India Company to 


place them under the immediate protection of the 
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magistracy, and to enact various regulations in 


their favour; which have contributed to render 
them, in a great degree, comfortable and secure. 


These regulations may have hurt, at first, the 
feelings of the owners of slaves, but not their real 
interest; for it appears, that before their intro- 
duction there was a loss, upon an average, of 
about ten in a hundred slaves every year, to be 
supplied at a very heavy expence; whereas, un- 
der the present system, they naturally increase. 
All future importation of slaves into the island is 
A ted. | 5 

Besides the blacks in a state of Slavery, there 
are some who are free. The labour of these tend- 


ing to diminish the value of that of slaves, the 


free blacks became once obnoxious to some slave 
owners; who had sufficient influence, in a grand 
jury, to present them as without visible means 
of gaining a livelihood, and liable to become 
burdensome to the community ; but upon exa- 

mination it appeared that all free blacks, of age 
to work, were actually employed; that not one 
of them had been tried. for a crime for several 


years, nor had any of them been upon the parish. 


They are now, by the humane interposition of ; 
the Company, placed under the immediate pro- 
tection of the government, and put nearly upon 


[ 
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a footing with the other free inhabitants, who, 
when accused of crimes, have the privilege of 2 
jury, as well as in civil causes. 

While ships are riding in the roads, and a 
inhabitants busy in supplying their wants, or 


eager to entertain their guests, their minds occu- 


pied also with the foreign events, of which the 
strangers bring accounts to them, any dissensions 
subsisting among individuals in the place are 
suspended for the time; but it is said, that when 
the shipping season is over, and the settlement is 
void of business, as well as of topics of discussion 
on distant incidents, intestine divisions sometimes 
revive; it is, however, an object of government | 
to divert their minds from private feuds, by en- 
gaging them in military exercises, or even in 
domestic amusements, and dramatic entertain. 
ments. 

The principal settlement of St. Helena has 
the peculiar advantage of uniting the shelter of a 
leeward situation, with the coolness of windward 
gales. The south-east wind blows constantly 
down the valley, rendering a residence in it 
pleasant as well as healthy. The country is 80 
fertile, and the climate so congenial to the human 


feelings, that perhaps it would be difficult to find 


out a spot where persons, not having acquired a 
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relish for the enjoyments of the world, or already 
advanced in life, and surfeited with them, could 
have a better chance of protracting their days in 
case, health, and comfort. 

The hills on each side this happy valley, like 
those which present themselves to the sea, are 
extremely steep; and require several alternate 
traverses to render the ascent along them prac- 


ticable. From the heights the view downwards 


to the sea is indeed tremendous. It is related 
upon the spot that an unfortunate mariner, will- 
ing, in the gaiety of his humour, to throw from 
thence a pebble on the deck of his ship, lying at 


anchor at a distance in the road, he launched it | 


from the overhanging precipice with such unre- 
strained exertion, that his own body obeyed the 
impulse, and he flew headlong into the wide 
gulf below. A man on board the Lion, while at 
anchor in twenty fathoms, or one hundred and 
twenty feet water, made at this time some bold 
but successful experiments. This man, who was 


a native of the Sandwich Islands, plunged fre- 


quently from the gunwale of the vessel into the 


sea, to catch dollars thrown into it for that pur- 
pose. He caught them before they reached the 


bottom ; as from their two opposite flat surfaces 


they descended in so vEnny a direction, that 
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he had an opportunity of overtaking them. He, 
would also bring up two dollars at once, one 
thrown towards the head, and another towards 

the stern of the ship. His activity was indeed 
surprising in every instance where he had occa- 
sion to shew it. He would suffer two Europeans 

to throw spears at him at the same time, both of, 

which he would divert with, or take in, his 

hands as they approached him. This man, 80 
extraordinary for his agility, was found in the. 

Republican brig Amelie when captured by Sir 
Erasmus Gower. He passed with apparent will- 
ingness on board the Lion, perhaps as the larger, 
vessel, where he had been some months, but 
could not utter one word of French or English; 

and probably he was not sensible what powers 
he had served, or that he had altered his alle- 
giance. He was of an open countenance, not 
unpleasing features, and of a good-natured dis- 
position. Had the powers of his mind been 

exercised as those of his body were, it is possible 

that the former might have acquired as remark- 

able a proficiency as the latter had done. Man 

is formed, probably, by his nature and his orga- 

nization, to excel other animals equally in mental 

and corporal faculties. 


On the first of f July the fleet, sufficiently re· 
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reshed to continue the voyage, tho the supplies 
were scarcer and dearer on account of the late 
drought, sailed from St. Helena. The convoy 
was strengthened by the Samson and Argo, and 
was joined by three Indiamen from Bengal, two 
from Bombay, and a whaler from the South Seas. 
The variation of the needle at St. Helena was 
observed to be then sixteen degrees sixteen minutes 
west, having increased two degrees 3 in the ten 
preceding years. | | 

The fleet steered a norch · westerly course to che 
Equator, which was crossed twenty-four degrees 
of longitude west of Greenwich. The south-east 
or trade wind continued, not only from St. He- 
lena to the Line, but to the latitude of twelve 
pegrees north; where a calm detained the ships 
about ten days. The wind, at length, sprung up 
from the northern quarter, and veering through 
the east, it gradually became more steady from 
the south and west. | 

During the passage, a party of he gentlemen 
belonging to the Embassy went on board the 
Ceres Indiaman, to try the effect of a marine 
chair, made after a model laid before the Board 
of Longitude by Sir Joseph Senhouse. The ship 
was rolling considerably; yet the chair main- 
tained its horizontal position; and distant objects 
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were kept with great ease within the field of the 
telescope. Whether such an instrument will 
ever be brought to such perfection that the satel- 

lites of Jupiter may be observed upon it with a 
telescope in all kinds of weather, so as to deduc- 
the longitude from their immersions and emer- 


sions, may be justly doubted; as a great diffi- 


eulty seems to arise from the effect of a sudden 


and complicated motion of the ship, produced in 


cross and confused seas, and to which no corre- 


spondent adjustment of the instrument, dong” 


with sufficient quickness to preserve it constantly 
in an horizontal position, has been yet disco. 
vered. The present chair, however, in moderate 
weather, may afford material assistance in mak- 
ing such observations; and must, in the heaviest 
seas, facilitate the operation of taking, with a 


sextant, the angular distances of the heavenly 


bodies; which, otherwise, without great | prac- 
tice and dexterity, is attended with no Was 
difficulty on such occasions. | 

On the twenty-first of July, a fleet of ships was 
descried to the north-east, and soon eleven sail 


were counted; five of which appeared to be of 


considerable magnitude. These were observed 
to have formed a line of battle abreast, and to bear 
down towards the convoy, while the others lay to, 
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to windward. ' The Lion, Samson, and Argo, | 
formed a line ahead, and the merchantmen were 
directed to keep to leeward. The private signals 
were not answered, and the strangers were con- 
cluded to be enemies. The weather was very 
thick; and a heavy cloud accompanied with rain 
descended between the opposite fleets, and hid 
them for many minutes entirely from one an- 
other. The distance between them before was 
small; and as they were standing directly to- 
wards each other, it was every moment expected 
that an engagement would take place amidst the 
fog and rain. The Lion was cleared for action. 
Several cumbersome articles were thrown over 
board. Nothing remained upon the decks, except 
powder and ball, and cannon. The lower deck 
guns were run out, the drum beat to quarters, and 
every man was ordered to his station. The me- 
dical men were descending to the cock-pit, or bot- 
tom of the ship, where in general, out of the reach 
of shot, they could attend such as should happen 
to be wounded in the action. The passengers 
_ vere to act as volunteers; except a boy, whom 
his father, who was present, thought much too 
young for such a situation, and proposed to send 
with the surgeons to the cock-pit. The youth, 
however, tho not affecting to be insensible of the 
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danger, revolted ſrom the idea of screening him, | 


self from it, while his parent was exposed, and 


earnestly solicited to remain with him upon deck, 
This contest of sentiment and affection was, in; 
.deed, soon decided, by the disappearance of the 


fog, which discovered the opposite ships close to 


each other, but all of them English. The stran. 
gers were a fleet of Indiamen from England, un. 
der convoy of the Assistance ship of war, whoxe 
new signals, not yet communicated to Sir Eras- 


mus Gower, were not consequently understood 
by him. 


The homeward kad fleet continued its course | 


| 5 variable winds, not making any rapid pro- 
gress. They passed near the Western Islands in 
the middle of August, when the Spanish and Por- 


tuguene ships left them to proceed directly to their 


own coasts. On the second of September, the fleet 
were within sight of the southern extremity of Ire- 
land, and poke a Danish ship that, on the twenty. 
ninth of August, had been examined by a squa- 
dron of seven sail of French men of war, within 
not many miles of which it appeared, upon com- 


putation, that Sir Erasmus Gower's much weaker 
ships must have passed a very few days before. 
In steering afterwards for the English Channel, 


he had some difficulty 1 in keeping Sufficiently | to 
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the southward of the Scilly Islands, and in stem- 


wing the current which impels vessels to the 
northward, as 1s observed and explained by Ma- 
jor Rennell. In sailing up the British Channel, 
in the night of the fifth of September, the whole 
convoy were alarmed by the sudden encounter of 
a vast fleet of large ships steering, with crowded 
sails, in the opposite direction. It was the grand 
fleet of Earl Howe. The weather was dark and 
extremely tempestuous. The consequences of such 
vessels striking, in the vehemence of their course, 
those of a smaller size, might be more fatal to the 
latter than an engagement with an enemy. The 
masts and yards only, however, of some of the 


ships run foul of each other, with considerable 


damage. The next day the Lion anchored in 
Portsmouth harbour, from whence the Embassa- 
dor and other passengers landed, after an absence 


ol near two years; during which time the former 


had the satisfaction of serving his country, in 4 


situation both of much novelty and delicacy. The 


scenes and objects which the rest had an opportu- 
nity of observing, left a gratifying and durable 
impression upon the minds of many of them, be- 


yond all the events of the former period of their 
lives. | 
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APPENDIX. 


the Great 


"a 
Table of the ; Po ulation and Extent of China proper, within 


ments of Chow-ta-zhin. 


— 


all. Taken in round numbers from the State- 


H h 2 


Provinces. Peautioinn.. | Fat Wks: 1 i. 
che: lee | 38,000,000 58,949 377527.360 
Liang-nan, 

| i } 32,000,000] 92,961 } 59,495,040 
: provinces YT 
liang-See =» 19,000,000] 72, 176 | 46,192,640 
Tche-kiang = | 21,000,000| 39,150 25,056, doo 
lo- chen 1 5,000,000 53-480 34.227, 200 5 
EI ES 
lo-nan = = 25,000,000] 65,104 | 41,666,560 
hun. tung - 24,000,000 65,104 | 41,666,560 
dun. s ce 27,000,000) 55,268 35-371,520 

| then-see — 18,000,000 
„ EY * ä 
E chuenn 27,000, 0 166,800 | 106,752,000 
Rn Pe ,000,000 79.456 | 50,851,840 
Gang-see — 10,000,000 78,250 50,080,000 

Finn . - | g,060,000| 107,969 N 69, 100, 160 
Loei-cheou 8 9. ooo, ooc 64.554 | 41,314,560 

333,000,000 1,297,999 | 830,719,360 
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II. Account of Revenue received into the Imperial Treasury a} 
From the different Provinces of China proper. Taken from th, 


Provinces. 


— 


Tahels, or Ounces 
of Silver. 


Total Tahels. 


Measures of Rice 
and other Grain. 


= = 


Pe- che-lee 


2,5 20, ooo Land 
437, ooo Salt 


79,000 other Tax. 


Kiang-nan 


— — 


5,200,000 Land 
2,100,000 Salt 
910, ooo Taxes 


Kiang-see 


* —— 


1,900,000 Land 
220,000 Taxes 


: Tche-kiang 


3,100,000 Land 
$20,000 Salt 
190,000 Taxes 


Fo-chen < 


11,110,000 Land 


87.000 Salt 
80,000 Taxes 


Hou-pe 


Hou-nan 


1,300,000 Land 
10,000 Taxes 


3urnb-nox 


Ho-nan <- 


1,310,000 Land 
35,000 Taxes 


3. 200, ooo Land 
13,000 Taxes 


Shan-tung 


3,440,000 Land 
130,000 Salt 
390,000 Tuxes 


Shan-see =» 


3,100,c00 Land 
510,900 Salt 
112.000 Taxe: 


Shen-see = 


1,660,000 Land 
40,000 Taxes 


Kan-s0u - 


40,000 Taxes 


300,000 Land | 


Se-chuen = 


640,000 Land 
30,000 Taxes 


Canton 


1,280,000 Land 
50, ooo Salt 
10,000 Taxes 


Quang-see 


420, ooo Land 
5o, ooo Salt 
30,000 Taxes 


Yu-nan = 


210,000 Land 


Koei-cheou 


120,000 Land 
10,000 Salt 
 15,0c0 Taxes 


| 


3,036,000 


8, 2 10, ooo 


2,120,000 


I 


3:8 10, ooo 


1,277,000 


1,310,000 
1,345,000 


3,213,000 
P 4 


3,000,000] 
3,722,000 
340,000 


670,000 


1,340,000 


500,000 


210,000}. 


I 45,000 


4 


None. 


1,440,000. 


795,000 


780,000 


None, 


100,000 

230, ooo 

360,000 
None. 


None. 
220,000 

None. 

None. 


None. 
220,000 


None. 


100,000 | 


{t 


ö 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 1,700,000 
J 
N 
5 


Jahels 


* 


30,548,000 


4,245,000 
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III. 


4 List of the chief Civil Officers of China, distinguisbing 
their Number, Station, and Salaries. 


* 


- N PO RY STS 2 
a. 


o. i ” e |Salary of 


eac 
per ann. 


1iſrhe Tsong- too, or viceroy, over one | Tabels. | 
or more provinces = - - |20,000 | 220,000 
of un | 
15/The Fooyen, or governor, under him, | 
of each province = = - _  » [16,000] 240,000 


\þ 19 The Hoo-poo, or Gd, the chief . 
| officer of revenue - - 9,000 | 171,000 


The An-za-tze, or badet of the . 
5 criminal tribunal .- - 6, oo0 108,008 
0 13 5 

| 860 The Tao-quen, or governor, 3 g | 
ol 3 over more than one city of the first a 
order, and their dependencies - | 3,000| 258,000 


o| 184 The Foo-yuen, or governor, only of 
one city of the first order, and its 5 
dependencies = — _ - | 2,000 368,000 


149 The Kiou-quen, or One, of a city 3 
of the second order 1, oo0] 149,000 


1305 The Sien-quen, or governor, of a city 
of the third order „„ 800 [1,044 o 


17] The Siou- jou, or president of science 


and examinations = * 1 | 
3,000 | 402,000 


id 17|The Cho-tao, or inspectors general 
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IV. 


wt List of the ehief Military Officers of ** tbeir Number, | 


nk, and Salaries. 


Salary 7 
| Rank. P each Total. 
| per ann. . 
No 3 Tahels. Tahelt. 
180 The Tou- tou - - = | 4-000 72,000 
62 The Zun- ping = - <= 2,400 148,800 
1210 The Fou zien - - - - | 1,300] 157,300 
1650 The Tchou-zien - - — = | 800] 132,000 
373|The Giou- i: - « | Goo| 223,80 
425 The Tou tze 8 — - | 400] 179,000 
825 The Sciou fou 5 - 320 | 264,000 
16800 The Zien-Zzun = We 1560 268,800 
3622 The Pa- zun - - — - | 130] 470,870 
44 The commissaries of corn and pro- 2 
visions of the first rank, Sciou- zaun 320 14, obo 
330 The commissaries of corn and pro- 
visions of the second rank, Zien- 
— 8 = 1 160 '52, 
1 11970055 
4 rough Calculation of the Military Establishment 
of China. 
1,000,000 Infantry, at two ounces, or 
tahels of silver each per month, pro- 
visions included - - - 2z4, ooo, ooo 
800, ooo Cavalry, at four ounces each, 
provisions included 2838, 400, ooo 
If 800,000 horses cost, at twenty ounces 
each = 16,000,000 ounces, the annual | 
wear and tear at ten per cent. will be} 1,6c0,000] 
Uniforms for 1,800,000 men, once a 
year, at four ounces each - =-| 7,4£0,000 
Yearly wear and tear of arms, accoutre- 
ments, contingencies, &c. at one ounce 
per man, on 1,800,000 men J 1,800,000[7 3,000,000 
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Trade of: be Englisb an ao Europeans to, and from, 


A few years ago, the exports to China, on the Company's 
account, in English goods and in English bottoms, scarcely 
exceeded ¶ 100, ooo per annum. The private trade was 
nearly as much. The balance for teas and other goods was 
paid in silver. Since the Commutation Act, the exports 
have been gradually rising, but are yet far from having 
reached their highest point. There were imported into Can- 
ton in 1792, from England, in sixteen Company's ships, to 
the amount of near ( 1, ooo, ooo, in lead, tin, woollens, to- 


gether with furs, and other articles of private trade. The 


order for woollens only the following year, was C 250,000. 
higher than the preceding year. | 

The value of exports from China to England in 1794, 
was above L£ 1,500,000. prime cost, beside freight and charges 
of merchandize, and will have probably produced above 
£{ 3,000,000, . . | ; S 3 6s 

The legal trade from the British dependencies in India 
to Canton, in 1792, amounted: to very near the sum of 
{ 700,000. besides opium, which is clandestinely imported 
there, to the amount of about £250,000. The articles le- 


gally imported consisted of cotton, tin, pepper, sandal wood, 


elephants teeth, and bees wax. | 

The exports from Canton to India, amounted only, in 
1792, to £330,000. arg. vast balance in favour of In- 
dia, which is paid in cash. The articles purchased for India, 
consist chiefly of raw and wrought silk, sugar, and sugar 
candy, tutenag, alum, porcelain, camphor, Nankeen cloth, 


quicksilver, and turmeric. 


The total imports from foreign European nations to Can- 


ton, in 1792, amounted to £200,000, and their exports to 


upwards of £ 600,000, Many of the imports were of British 
manufacture. 3 
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The best information procurable, esti- | 

mates the annual consumption of tea þ l1b.-- 5,500,000 
by foreigners in Europe at most 

Must have been smuggled into Great Bri- 
tain and her dependencies at least 


— — — 


Ib. 7,698,201 


Consumed by foreigners in Europe at 


most m. 5,500,000 


Consumed by Great Britain and her de- \ , | 
pendencies at least - * } 1b. 13.338,14 
which at 700,000 1b. per ship, would employ 38 large ships 
constantly in the China trade, instead of 18 ships, as above, 
most of which were small. One fleet is going out, when 

another is coming home. | 


The above is exclusive of private trade Teas, brought 
legally and illegally into Europe. Confidential information 
asserts, that the English ships have often smuggled from 
1000 to 3000 chests of Tea each; also that the foreign cap- 
tains bring a large quantity of Tea, which they either 
smuggle at sea, or throw into the tea, the punishment being 
severe. The loss to the public on 1000 chests of Hyson Tea 
smuggled, is above 20, oool. - 


Average quantities for one year of each sort of Tea, sold by 
the East India Company in ten years, from March Sale 

1773 to September Sale 1782 inclusive, exclusive of pri- 
vate trade, which was trifling. 


Bohea OS - Ib. 3,075,307 
Congou . = - — 523-272 
Souchong and Pekoe - — 92.572 
Singlo - . . — 1,832,474 
Hyson . hs - - | 218,839 


Ib. 5,742, 40 


100,000/ more 
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A Plan to prevent Smuggling Tea, by taking of all. the 
present Duties of Customs and Excise on Tea, and laying 
a small Tax on such Houses only as pay the window Taz ; 
by which means the Kingdom at large would be greatly 
benefited, as bereafter described. Submitted to Govern- 
ment in 1783. ä 


Total of real Tea consumed in Great Britain and her 
dependencies, Ib. 13, 300, ooo per Annum, which would em- 
ploy 38 sbips and 4560 seamen constantly in the China 
trade, instead of 18 ships and 2000 seamen. 


The amount of Customs and Excise on Tea 
on an average, without deducting the heavy 
charges of collection and management, is, per | 
Annum, about - - - L. 700,000 


Proposed that each house, charged with the Window tax, 
be also ce as followeth, per Ann. 
„ 
Houses under 7 Windows each 286, 296 at 10 6 150,30; 
7 to 10 ditto 211,483 16 © 160, 186 
11 ditto - 38,324 210 40, 240 
12 to 13 ditto = 25,919 316 40,822 


14 to 19 ditto - 67,652 42 0 142,069 


Some of these 
might be rated 
much higher >20 and upwards 52,403 70 U 183,410 
and — 


—ͤ—ñ—àẽä—; — ena 


| England and Wales 682,077 he. 726,032 


Scotland 17,734 10 6 1 
on an average 9˙3 
Houses 699,811 735,342 


(Mr. Pitt altered the rates here proposed to be charged 
upon Windows, and retained a duty of C 12. 10s. per cent. 
upon Tea, by which he proposed to raise C. 169, ooo. per 
Annum, and by the Window tax . 600,000, per — ) 


APPENDIX 475 
The Public being intitled to g of 


4 the Company's profit, above 8 per cent. on their 
7 capital stock (as per agreement in 1781) will by | - 
; this Plan gain at the least per num = gf. 200,008. 
y | Saved in the charges of collection, &. per Ann. : 
5 Tax on tea gardens, taverns, coffee-houses, and 
| inns, in England © - | 
Tax in Ireland, West Indies, &c. - - 
1 Tax on Tea dealers, as at present - - 
<2 Wl The above account of houses taxed, is ao number o 
a bouses inhabited and charged with the Window tax, as PE 
list published by the Exchequer. 
According to Dr. Price's Account, there are five Peron: 
to a house, or 5,000,000 in England and Wales. 
| Houses in England and Wales ; 
6 — would be taxed, containing þ 3,410,385: 
| 5 3 each, or .. - 35 
3 Houses and cottages, ditto and I _,_ . 
31795 {* G, ved | dino} —— 
6 Houses and cottages pontuln- h 
0 | , . 
0 1,000,000 1 ing about 8 5,000,000 
* . | 
50 * 5,000,000 Poor persons, beside Servants, in En gan 
* and Wales, according to the Rev. Mr. Howlett's Abcounk 
| | which is found to be right, would drink tea free from tax 
duty. 
Peizons, 
* 682,007 houses taxed at 52ths persons each 3,682,000 
927,000 ditto untaxed at — ditto -  $,005,000 
1,609,000 houses in Eng, and Wales containing 8,687,000 


Besides soldiers in . _ — workhouses, 
people who live on the water, & c 
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Although the foregoing plan is founded on the consump- 
tion of only 13, ooo, ooo lb. = ann. there is great reason to 
believe 18 or 20,000,000 of pounds of real Tea would be 
consumed at moderate prices, as it is well known that many 
millions of pounds of ash, sloe, and other leaves of trees are 
annually dyed and sold as Tea, notwithstanding three acts 
of parliament, have been made to prevent such practices, 
viz. about 1724, 1730, and 1776. | 

The inhabitants of almost every house in the kingdom 
drink some Tea; those who do not, will receive more benefit 


than the amount of the tax from the increased advantages 


already mentioned, the participation of three-fourths of the 
fits on the extra quantity of Tea that will be sold by the 


t- India Company, the keeping in this their native coun- 
try a very considerable sum per ann. that at present is paid 


to foreigners for Tea smuggled, beside the national advan- 


tage to accrue by building and repairing the increased num- 

ber of ships, making masts, sails, rigging, &c. the providing 
stores of various kinds for them, and employing above 2400 
extra sailors. As the British shipping, trade, and profits will 
be increased, if this plan is adopted, those of other nations 
will be decreased. | N 


Observations necessary to attend the Plan for taking off the 
Duties of Customs and Excise on Tea, imported by the 
Englisb E ast- India Company. _ 


The Underwriters at Lloyd's Coffee-house do not remember 


any foreign ship coming from China to Europe, being 


lost during the Seasons 1772 to 1783, therefore the quan- 


ships, certainly arrived in Europe. 


tities of Tea exported from China, as per Plan, in foreign 


Presumptive proofs of the quantities of Tea, real and facti- $ 


tious, consumed in Great Britain and Ireland. 


Almost all the poor in the manufacturing towns, and on 


the sea coasts, drink tea constantly; as also the greater part 
of most other towns and villages; the genteel people in every 
part; of the kingdom drink tea. The poorest person uses 
12 to 2 ounces per week, or 5 1b. to 64 Ib. per annum.“ 


® On the coasts of Dorsetshire, Devonshire, and Cornwall, 
Kc. the poor cannot afford small beer; their only beverage 
is Smuggled Bohea Tea without sugar, mixed with skximmed 


milk; those people, already miserable, would be much more 
$0, if debarred from such cheap and wholesome drink. 
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According to Dr. Price there are 5,000,000 persons in Eng- 
land and Wales. | 
The Rev. Mr. Howlett says . ooo, ooo ditto. 


The Right Hon. Edmund Burke supposes 6,000,000 ditto, 


or rather more. 
Suppose only 6,000,000, and that half of them are children 
and others who do not drink tea, which is making a large al- 


lowance; there remains 3, ooo, ooo persons at 5 Ib. each, at 


least, 
or Ib. 16,500,000 consumed in England and Wales. 


Ib. 18,000,000 | 
Exclusive ot the above, several millions of pounds weight are 
consumed annually in Ireland, Scotland, and the West Indies. 


and 1. Soo. ooo exported annually, chiefly to Ireland, 


The following Statement, I believe, is true, and nearly 
agrees with the foregoing account. 
Tea delivered annually from the Company's 
_ warehouses for home consumption Id. nen 
Ditto export:d annually, chiefly to Ireland - 1, 500, ooo 


bee er n Ceed ] bees 
| 2 be and ww - D þ eee 8 
| _ _— 4 ; wm . * | 2,000,000 
ons wo and Rafal. about 8 } 3e 


Ib. 1 genes 


of England, and the West Indies, beside of pounds 
the Ib. 1, 500, ooo, afore - mentioned weight. 
So that all above Ib. 13, 300, ooo, or thereabout, appear to 
be factitious tea. 8 


Consumed in Ireland, Scotland, the e millions 


Three acts of Parliament passed in or about 1724, 1730» 
and 1776, to inflict penalties on persons who should there- 
after be convicted of dying or altering tea, or manufactur- 
ing ash, sloe, or liquorice- tree leaves, or any other leaves to 
—_— tea. I presume the Parliament had strong proofs 
0 


the practice before them at those times; if not, they 


might have had; and may now. In 1745, a Committee of 
the House of Commons was appointed to inquire into the 


pernicious effects of smuggling. Sir Stephen Theodore 


erer „ 


* 
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Jansen published their Report, with observations. Similar 


evils now exist. The Lords of his Majesty's Treasury may 
order the officers of Customs and Excise in Great Britain to 
return an estimate of the quantities of tea, real and facti- 


tious, supposed to be consumed in their different districts 


annually : also the estimated proportion of persons in each 
district who drink tea, with such observations respecting tea 
as may occur to them. The officers? returns would probably 
Support my estimate of the consumption. 

If the English imported Ib. 13, ooo, ooo of tea or upward, 
and sold the same at low prices, as per plan, foreigners 
would import less in proportion, and the cash now lent to 
them would be paid to the English for bills on England at a 
much lower rate of exchange than at present. | 

The enormous charges in India must soon cease, and it 
is hoped, with proper management, the revenues,aided by the 
usual expotts from England, after providing cargoes and 


supplying other settlements, may pay off part of the bond 


debt in India, and send C. 500,000 annually to China. 
Whilst the price of bullion continues high in England, 
and cash scarce in China for remittance, which latter will 


not probably exist longer than the present season (1783) the 


Company could have part of their China cargoes on bond. 
Immediately upon the bill being passed, a vessel should 


be dispatched privately to China, with instructions to the 
- Supercargoes. | 


Also a dispatch over land, to Bengal, Madras, and Bom- 
bay, with orders to assist China with as much cash and goods 
as convenient, without drawing bills ; likewise to a certain 
amount for bills, under particular circumstances. 

The cost in China of Imports 1773 to 1782 inclusive, at 


5s. 3d. per dollar, or 7s. 3d. per tale. 


Nt. 1b. 6,000,000 of Bohea 
3,000,000 of Congou 
300,000 of Souchong 
3,000,000 of Singlo 
700,000 of Hyson 


Ib. 13,000,000 5 L 722,245 


2,000 Peculs of raw silk, at 275 Tales per Pecul 200, ooo 
20,000 Pieces Nankeen - - 3,100 
China ware and sago for 20 chips - 20,000 
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| brought forward 45, 
Charges on merchandize stores for the factory £ 945-345 


and for Saint Helena - — 5465 5 
Investment for one Vear — A 1, ooo, ooo 
. Exported annually from Eu- | 
These Articles] rope to China, about - 100,000 
may be increas- } Pepper from Bencoolen to ditto 
ed and produce ditto - - 20,000 
a profit. Ditto cotton, sandal wood, &c. 
from Bombay to ditto ditto -. $30,000 


| 150,000 
Suppose Bengal (in peace) may send = $00,000 
Bills of exchange and certificates to be drawn for 350,000 


II, ooo, ooo 

The quantities of Tea arrived and expected to arrive in 1783 

and 4, if all the Tea arrives that is ordered, will leave, 
after making a small Sale for March 1784, as follows: 


Bohea Ib. 12,340,000 or 2 years consump. 


Congou - 6,640,000 or 2 ditto 7” at 
Souchong 380,000 or 1 and 2 ditto 1 3,000,000 
Singlo - $5,260,000 or 1 and 3 ditto 


per Ann. 
Hyson - 880,000 or 1 and ; ditto | 


Nt. Ib. 25,500,000 expected to be unsold in England 
previous to September, 1784, which at 13, ooo, ooo per An- 
num, will nearly supply the Sales to September, 1786 ex- 
clusive; therefore, if a considerable part should not arrive 
till 1785, it would be in time. | | 
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VII. An Account of the * of Teas exported from China, in 


distinguisbing each 
2 2 E 2 2 
= 1776 |= 1777 1778 ß 1779 |=| 1780 
By Swedes « 2 Ib. 2,562,500 | 2| 3,049. 100 2| 2, 851, 200 2 | 3,258,000| 2 2, 626, 40 
Danes - 2 2,833,700 2 2, 487, 300 2 2, og8, 3oo] 11, 388, 400 3 3,983, G0 
Dutch 5 4923, 7004 4.856, 500 4 4.695, 700 44.55 3. 1000 4 4.687, 80 
French - 3 2,521,000 | 5 | 5,719,100] 7 | 3,657, 500 42, 102, 800: — 
Imperial: — — —— -— || - — | — 11,375,900 
Hungarian —U — — [|— —- — = oe cok 
Tuscan <= wy ee od en» — 4 bo oe we oo ee” 
Portugueze = ſ—| — — fo — —!— — = —. — — 
Americans — — || — —ſ — — p —= — [—} — — 
Prussian JJ. , ᷣͤ KT. oo Bt a . 
Spanish - | 
Total Foreign - [12|1b. 12, 841, 50013016, 112, oooſI 5 13, 30z, 70001111, 302, 3oc 10012, 673, 70 
English private | LS 
trade included. 5 3,402,415 [8 5,673, 4349 6, 392,788 7 4.372, oz i — none import 
— — ; JOU . —— — 
17]1b. 16, 243.91 5/2 102 1,785, 434424 (19.695, 48818015, 674, 32 1010012, 673,70 
1786 1787 1788 1789 1790 
By Swedes 4 lb. 6, 2 12, 4001 1,747, 7000 2 2, 890, 900 2 | 2,589,000|—| — — 
Danes - - 3 4.578, 1002 2,092,000| 2 | 2, 664, ooo] 2 2, 496, 800 1 | 1,77 3,00 
Dutch — 4 4,458,800 | 5 5,943, 2000 55,794, 900 4 | 4. 179, 6000 5 5, 106, 90 
French - 11 466,600 1] 382, 260 3 1,728,900|1 | 292, 100 1] 294,30 
Imperial = 3 
Hungarian 
Tuscan - 11 — — — „2; x8 
Portugueze - 
America! 1 695,000 | 5 | 1,181,860 750,900] 41, 188, 800014] 3,093,20 
Prussian - — — — — 1— — 499, 300ſ—| — — |—| — — 
Spanich - < [ſ— — — j — — — — |2| 318,400—-( — — 
Genoess = kn ow} ww I 
Total Foreign 13 lb. 16, 4 10, 900% 141 1, 347, oz0f1 514.328, 9001511, 064, 70002 1010, 267, 40 
English private 8 5 5 
trade included. 18] 13, 480, 69 1270, 610, 9192922, 96, 7032/20, 141, 74521017, 991, oz 
of 41131-957,939 OY 18 25015 


Most of these foreign ships went to China, previous to the Commutation 7 
+ Part of these should have arrived in * 
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l to face p. 436. 


China, in English and Foreign Ships, i in z each Year From 776 
ng each Tear. - 


— wa. 


nutation Act, which passed into effect in England in September, 1784. 


35 


; 5,404, 280 as 


19,480, 397 | 


"oh E 
1780 |=| 1781 |=| 1782 1784 |: 1785 

2,026,400 3 4,108,900 po 3,267, 300 | 4,878,900 18 
3983, 002 2,341,400 | 3| 4,118,500) 3,204,000 | 4 | 3,158,000 
4687, 8004 4957000 2 — — 45,330 

— —— —— — — 47,231,200 | 4 4.960, ooo 

1,375,900 — _—_— 3,428,400 

res end 317,700 | 

— — — = [nf = — — |4] 3.199, 000 

— — — — — — — — — 12 880, 100 

— — — — 1 — 3.329, 800 

12, 673, 700 11,725,600 1 7,385,800 19,0%, 300. 187,531, 100 

e 11 1,592, 8 19 9 6,857,731 9,916,760 10,583,628 | 

12,673,700 27 23,318,419 1414,243,531 28,989,060 32028, 1 14.728 

1790 1791 1792 1794 1795 

— —— — — 159733005 756,130 
| I,77 3,000 | 520,700 ao * 1 NEE — 2 670 
5 | 5,106,900 1,328,500 2,051,330] 3 2,417, 200 4.096, 800 
I 294, 300 442,100 784, ooo 2 : 

VfH - 85 | 

3-093,200 |=] — — 1,863,200 1,974, 130 1,438, 270 

z F400 | | 
— — — 1 260 _ 289,470 17,460 

10,267,400 10 3,034,660 |12 6,294,930 5,436,930 5.577.⁰⁰ 

17,991,032 [z50z2, 369, 620 |1 13,185,467 18020, 728, 705 |; 23,733.81 
fz, 58, 432 30]26,165,635 29,313,010 
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An Account of the Amount of Goods and Bullion exported | 
by the East India Company to China, in each Year from 


1775 to 1795 inclusive ; distinguishing the Amount of 
Goods and Bullion in each Year. 


TBritish Goods, | | 
Seasons chiefly Bullion. Totals, 
Woollens. 

1775 99,113 neee 99,113 

1776 107,848 88,574 | 196,422 

1777 116,281 — 1 116,281 

1778 102,694 | —— | ee 

1779 | 104,846 | — 104, 84 

1780 107,482 — 107,482 

1781 | 141,734 — | 141734 

1782 | 106,125 — 106, 125 

1783 120, o8 5 — 120,085 
1784 | 177-479 | —— 177,479 

i785 | 270,110 | 704.283 974.363 

1780 | 245,529 694.961] 940,490 

1787 308,442 626,869 995,338 

1788 [401,199] 469.408 870, 60) 

17389 | 470,480 | 714,233 | 1,184,713 

- TIO | OO ⁵n— 
| 1791 574,001 | 377,685 | 951,686 
| 1792] 680,219 — 680, 219 
1793 | 760,030 — 760,030 

1794 | 744140 3 744-140 

1795 | 670,459 670,459 

| 6,909,468 [3,676,010 10, 585, 478 
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5 


An Account of the Number of Ships, with the Number of 
| Tons, Builders“ Measurement of said Ships, arrived from 
China in 1776 and following Years ; distinguisbing each 
Year. | | 5 


Number of Builder's 


Measurement. - 
. Tons. 
F 
A : 6,310 
1778 g — 7,211 8 years, tons 48,476 
"779 „W | 
1780 — — — average 6,059 
1781 17 — 13,557 | part should have arrived in 
1782 9 — 7, 90 1780. D 
1783 6 — 4,928 | 
1784 13 — 10,347 ] Ib. 17,312,484 Tea bought 
1788 14 — 11,103 on the continent of Europe 
1786 18 — 14,465 during this period. 
1787 28 — 20,954] Mars, tons 697, wrecked off 
1788 29 — 21,775 Maryate, not included. 
1789 27 — 20, 6622 | 
1790 21 — 18,091] yg years, tons 164,774 
1791 25 — 19,964 | 
1792 11 — 11,454 | average 18,308 
17939 16 — 14,171 Ib. 3,212,225 Tea bought 
1994 18 — 17,459 on the continent of Eu- 
1799 21 — 20,244 rope this year. | 


In the latter years many of the sbips were of very large 
dimensions, and brought more surplus tonnage in propor- 
tion. | | 
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King's duty on Tea sold between the 18t September, 1784. 
and the 1st March, 1797, being from the commencement 


of the commutation act. 


From ist Sept. 1784 to ist March 1785 
ist March 1785 to ist March 1786 


1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 


WM 


(12 10 per cent. 


1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 


4 180, 1744 


292,193 


314,945 


316,646 
307,317 


326,817 


340, 170 
344,239 
351,710 
334.576 
380, 805 
636,971 
705,572 


| | £ 4832, 189 
From the ist Sept. 1784 to Mar. 1795 the duties were 


Mar. 1795 to Mar. 1796 the duties were L 20 per cent. 
Mar. 1797 the duties were L 3o per cent. on all Teas that 


may candy at and above 2s. 6d. per pound. 
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